Editor  &  Publisher 


Nothing  sells  travel  to  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune- 
$4-, 972,000  in  ads  leist  year! 


Twenty-one  days.  That’s  all  it  took  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  deliver  record  results  for  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation. 

To  get  more  of  the  get-up-and-go  Chicago  market, 
GOAC  is  using  weekly  half  pages,  couponed,  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  Travelers’  Guide.  The  elated  U.S. 
manager  wrote; 

"Response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ina'  The  first  ad  brought  in  456  let¬ 
ters  and  innumerable  telephone 
calls.  We  have  logged  more  than 
1,100  inquiries  to  date— the  greatest 
results  we  have  ever  experienced!" 


There  are  many  more  stories  like  BOAC’s  in  the 
$4,972,000  worth  of  travel  and  transportation  ads 
placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year.  This  was  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  appeared  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined  .  .  .  and  331%  more  than 
appeared  in  the  second  newspaper. 

In  any  product  category,  the 
Tribune  knows  what  it  takes— and 
has  what  it  takes— to  increase  your 
sales  and  share  of  market  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Get  the  full  story  of  its  audi¬ 
ence,  influence  and  marketing  serv¬ 
ices.  Call  a  Tribune  representative. 


Travel  Industry 

Advertising  Expenditures— 1961 

Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  D.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Meet,  2S0  E.  42nd  St.  • 
Detroit  2S,  W.  E.  Bates.  1306  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates.  155  Montgomery  St.  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Fitzpatrick  Associates. 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Mexico  City.  Enriquez  Simoni.  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A..  Emparan  No.  17  •  London.  8.  W.  1 .  Mortimer  Bryans,  3  4  5  Warwick  House  St. 


I 


WOOD  Reels,  Tensions 

and  Autopasters  solve 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  }.  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Mornlnot  4  Sundays 


Evenings 


When  the  spirit  of  Christmas  dominates  Central  Indiana's  45-county,  $4.3  billion  marketplace— 
gift-giving  Hoosiers  use  the  State's  two  biggests  newspapers  as  their  favorite  buying  guides.  In 
Indiana,  no  other  medium  generates  as  much  sales  response.  Advertising  in  The  Indianapolis 
Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  saturates  Indianapolis,  reaches  73%  of  all  families  in  the 
20-county  retail  trading  zone,  and  gives  51.3%  coverage  of  all  homes  in  the  entire  45-county 
area!  Use  it  to  get  your  salesmen  and  your  products  IN  in  Indiana  I 


The  Indianapolis  Star -the  Indianapolis  news 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Rosie  kicked  up  her  heels  — 
all  four  of  them — at  her  30th 
birthday  party  in  Scituate  yes¬ 
terday.  She  kissed  all  the  guests 
and  chewed  all  the  gifts. 

BIRTHDAYS 
AIN’T  HAY 
IN  SCITUATE 

A  good  lead  and  a  good  local  angle  (with 
pic).  Old  age  in  newspapers,  as  in  horses, 
is  newsworthy.  Our  news  is  this:  Come 
January  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
will  be  100  years  old.  But  old  as  it  is,  our 
Providence  Journal  is  even  older.  The 
Journal  was  first  published  as  a  daily  in 
1829.  It  has  been  publishing  with  the  same 
name  and  without  a  single  day  of  inter¬ 
ruption  for  all  the  134  years  since.  But  in 
newspapers,  as  in  horses,  service  is  more 
important,  if  less  newsworthy,  than  age. 
Our  professional  goal  has  always  been  to 
bring  the  news  to  New  England  .  .  .  with 
character  . . .  competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

5- 6 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Mobile,  Ala. 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conferenct, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chieh 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

13-15 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15- 17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19 — The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  Le 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 

Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beech 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel 
Houston. 

28- Fab.  8 — American 'Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  0. 

7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (to' 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yort 

19- 20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Presiden* 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

2B-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Pann 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9-10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  MInr. 

9- 1 1 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington.  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicagc 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Shelburne  Hotel 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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EASY  TO  SELL! 


in  the  Kansas  Citv  Met- 


U  I  •  1,104,000  Bil' 
ropolitan  Area  (.‘150,000  families). 

2,641,100  persons  (840,400  families)  in  Kansas  City  ant! 
its  drive-in  market  (all  within  four  hours  driving  time). 

IMMENSE  Kansas  City  Star  eireulation  showers  down 
nearly  50%  coverage  of  all  drive-in  families. 

Make  no.  small  plans  for  Kansas  City — a  Big,  Sophisti¬ 
cated  market — odds-on  favorite  for  your  promotional 
investment  dollars. 


Market  is  24%  above  average  in  Sales  Performance. 

The  close  hond  hetween  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  its 
families  has  resulted  in  a  morning-evening  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  uncqualcd  elsewhere  in  America. 
Dealers  know  The  Star  sells  gootls. 

Measured  sales  opportunity — just  ask  us!  How  do  you 
stack  up  competitively?  What’s  your  market  share? 
What  percentage  of  your  volume  should  key  outlets 
deliver?  Don’t  guess!  Ask  The  Star. 


RICH! 


Of  the  25  U.  S. 
cities  over  a  million,  Kansas  City  ranks 
11th  in  per  capita  income — 19.1% 
above  national  average. 

Lowest  living  cost  of  all  major  cities 
leaves  plenty  for  big  ticket  items.  Any¬ 
body  for  Jaguars,  Cadillacs,  Mink? 
Great  market,  too,  for  salami.  Fords 
and  Chevies. 

1962  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Area 
and  Drive-in  Market  net  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  $5,183,355,000.00. 
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i  The  KANSAS 

CITY  MARKET 

- 
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}  Populotion  . 

Metro. 

Areo 

1,104,400 

Combirted 

Metro,  ond 

Drive-In  Areo 

2,641,100 

Number  of  Households . 

350,800 

840,400 

S  Urboniied  Population  . 

988,900 

1,732,100 

" 

1  Net  Effective  Buying  Power . 

.  .$2,587,436,000 

$5,183,355,000 

1  Total  Retail  Soles . 

.  $1,643,817,000 

$3,525,163,000 

1  Food  Stores  . 

.  $  362,057,000 

$  761,869,000 

1  Eot/Drink  Places . 

i  General  Merchondise  Stores . 

.  $  103,804,000 
..$  391,910,000 

$  202,657,000 
$  566,1114100 

S  Apparel . 

.  $  101,299,000 

$  185,809,000 

^  Furniture-Household  Appliance . 

..$  63,708,000 

$  140,096,000 

Automotive . 

.  .$  256,108,000 

$  563,712,000 

■" 

g  Gasoline  Service  Stations . 

.  $  106,018,000 

$  267442,000 

Lumber,  Building  Materials,  Hardware 

..$  87,311,000 

$  309,427,000 

”  Drug  Sales  . 

..$  85,600,000 

$  148,401,000 

H  Sourer.  Sales  Management  1962  Survey  of  liuying  rotcer 

.  .  . 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  21  E.  40TH-MU.  34161. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE.  202  S.  ST  ATE- WE.  1W332. 
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The  growing  newspaper  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe 

Only  The  Boston  Globe  is  growing  in  alcoholic  beverages  linage,  increasing  its 
share  of  the  Boston  market  from  26%  to  42%  in  the  last  ten  years.  (In  the 
same  period,  the  Herald-Traveler  dropped  from  44%  to  38%  and  the  Record- 
American-Advertiser,  from  30%  to  19%.)  ■  Since  1952,  The  Boston  Globe’s 
daily  circulation  has  moved  up  —  by 
55,000.  The  Herald -Traveler  gained 

only  2,400  and  the  Record-American  fcXfJC  ^QplUll  V^I0JD£ 
went  down  104,000  in  the  same  period, 

Motmnt/Evening/SundayA  MiMim  Maiket  Newspaper— New  Yotk>Chica|o>Detroit*Los  Anjeles-San  Ftanciuo 
4 


Deputy  Commissioner  Walter  Arm,  New  York  Police  De¬ 
partment,  a  former  police  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  wrote  an  article  for  Byline  magazine  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York  City  under  title 
of  “My  Office  Wants  to  Know  .  .  He  reports  that  is  the  open¬ 
ing  line  almost  invariably  when  a  reporter  telephones  him, 
often  at  home  in  the  early  morning.  “Aren’t  you  guys  ever 
curious  on  your  own?”  inquires  Deputy  Commissioner  Arm.... 
“The  Day  We  Copped  a  ’Copter”  is  the  headline  over  a  feature 
:  in  the  Hartford  Courant  by  Doris  C.  Hattin,  Betty  Baker  Lette, 
Susan  Jane  Tonery  and  Marjorie  Murtha  of  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  who  went  aloft  for  a  sightseeing  trip  at  a  Helicopter 
Conference.  .  .  .  Columnist  Tony  Weitzel,  Chicago  Daily  Nem, 
writes:  “I  spent  an  hour  with  Ibrahim  Jalees,  who  writes  a 
column  in  Karachi.  I  tried  to  read  his  latest  piece  but  my  Urdu 
isn’t  very  good.  That’s  the  language  he  writes  in.  ‘I  do  not  know 
how  to  describe  bow  I  write,’  says  Ibrahim  in  perfect  English, 

I  ‘except  to  say  that  I  have  been  termed  the  Art  Buchwald  of 
1  Pakistan.  I  do  not  really  think  I  w'rite  like  Art  Buchwald.  I  am 
I  more  substantial.” 

— Allen  M.  Widem,  Hartford  Times  theater  editor,  heads  one  of 
his  always  interesting-informative  *^Coast*to-Coast'’  columns: 
“Abner  Magoo  Unique  .Among  Press  Agentry.”  “Abner  Magoo” 
is  a  lovable  basset  hound  that  George  Deber,  for  four  decades  * 
New  York  theatrical  press  agent,  bills  on  programs  as  his  aide. 
Columnists  all  over  the  country  have  run  pictures  and  “interviews” 

I  with  “Abner  Magoo”  on  a  cross-country  trek  for  the  Royal  Scots 
Greys.  Mr.  Widem  concludes:  “After  all,  how  can  even  the  most 
cynically  inclined  newsmen  refuse  such  a  doggone  welcome  little 
fellow!”  .  .  .  The  AP  asked  its  Milan  bureau  for  an  interview 
with  Maurizio  Ricotti,  18,  a  former  exchange  student  in  Son 
.Angelo,  Tex.,  about  his  Thanksgiving  party  for  all  Americans  in 
Milan,  suggesting  he  might  be  contacted  through  the  mayor  or 
U.  S.  Consul.  Milan  speedily  replied:  “Interview  with  newly  em¬ 
ployed  Wirephoto  operator  Maurizio  Ricotti  upcoming  im- 
.  mediately.” 

— Indianapolis  Times  reporter  Don  Baker,  in  a  story  on 
numerous  larcenies  from  cars,  reported  the  theft  of  a  new  top¬ 
coat  .  .  .  from  his  own  car  the  night  before.  .  .  .  Matt  Zabitka, 
now  in  tbe  sports  department  of  tbe  Wilmington  (Dela.)  A/om- 
i  ing  News,  was  called  back  twice  to  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  served 
j  for  a  decade  on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.) 

1  Daily  Times,  for  testimonial  dinners.  He  and  his  wife  received 
many  handsome  gifts  from  friends  and  grateful  organizations. 

.  .  .  Philadelphia  had  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  classic  “Press  Bowl 
touch  football  game  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Scbuylkill  River  in 
Fairmount  Park  between  City  Hall  reporters  and  Latin  Casino 
showgirls.  The  hard-fighting  reporters  held  the  lovelies  to  a 
close  18-12  victory.  Bachelors  were  automatically  eligible,  but 
married  reporters  with  written  permission  from  their  wives 
could  play.  These  were  few  in  number.  George  Kiseda,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  was  captain  of  tbe  redoubtable  reporters. 

Heady  Heads 

I  —Heady  head  by  Wilmcr  Simmons  in  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 

Argus-Lea'der :  “Convicted  Thief  Steals  Away.”  .  .  .  The  Pitlsburgn 
'  Pirates  were  pc-ddling  players  almost  daily  and  then  traded  Don 
I  Hoak.  Sports  Editor  Ed  Hayes,  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  ^etrt> 
i  headed  it:  “Another  Day,  Another  Buc.”  Sports  head  in  the  Lo* 
\  Angeles  Times:  “New  Experiment  Planned:  I.avo  Passes  71st  Day 
in  Coma,  Feels  It  May  Be  Psychosomatic.”  Chicago  Daily  New* 
head:  “Chinese  Tliinning  Out  In  Rear.”  When  Scott  Peter  'lurner, 
7,  San  Diego,  wrote  President  Kennedy  a  request  for  land  to 
play  on  in  a  nearby  canyon,  fast  building  up,  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  headed  it:  “Great,  Scott:  Dear  President:  Saw 
Me  a  Canyon.”  Another  head  in  the  same  paper:  “Holy  (owski: 
Soviet  Toughs  Sow  Wild  Oats  on  Farm.”  Sew  York  Daily  iVeir* 
head:  “Dear  Adlai:  Do  Stay  On,  Yours,  JFK.”  When  Khm-hch^’ 
I  met  with  puppets  Gomulka  and  Ulbricht,  the  Miami  Herald  headed 
I  it:  “Nik  Meets  With  Two  Bloc  Heads.” 
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whaVs  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 


CIIDCDMADICFTC  —  RV  TUir  nA7FM  A  40%  increase  in  the  number  of  su- 
OUrCIllflMlinCIO  DI  inC  permarkets  in  metropolitan  Portland 

in  just  one  year!  Here’s  another  example  of  Oregon  on  the  grow,  meeting  the  challenge  of  expanding 
population,  dynamic  new  industries,  ever-higher  income  levels.  Your  best  advertising  buy  to  effec¬ 
tively  cover  this  exciting  two-in-one  market . . .  Portland  with  its  830,000-population  metro  market 
and  the  2-million  total  Oregon  market*  ...  is  the  two  great  daily  newspapers  covering  the  entire  re¬ 
gion,  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 


*Ore{on  Market:  Alt  Oregon 
plus  7  S.W.  Wash,  counties. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  Oregonian  ■  Oregon  journal 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


Circulation  vs  Population 

Mr.  John  Q.  Pi  blic  has  been  treated  to  a  liberal  dose  of  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  ne\vspa|)er  circulations  are  not  keej)ing  up  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  implication,  of  course,  is  that  news¬ 
papers  are  slipping,  that  they  don’t  appeal  to  the  younger  generation, 
etc.  While  you  may  hear  this  tune  on  radio  or  television  and  read  it 
in  an  occasional  magazine  article,  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  tripe 
also  appears  in  newspajjers.  .And  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  very 
few'  newspapermen  either  have  the  facts  or  will  take  the  time  to  refute 
the  argument.  Some  newspapermen  probably  believe  it  themselves  and 
have  repeated  the  hogwash. 

E  &  P  has  pointed  out  rejjeatedly  that  the  so-called  population  lK)om 
has  taken  place  since  World  War  II.  Sure,  the  population  has  increasetl 
tremendously  since  then  but  the  oldest  of  that  “baby  boom”  is  now 
about  17  years  old  and  the  youngest  is  less  than  a  year.  They  are 
statistics  on  the  population  curve  but  they  do  not  buy  newspapers. 

The  only  fair  comparison  of  population  vs  newspajjer  circulation  is 
to  use  figures  for  “adult  population”  only. 

Director  of  Economic  Research  for  the  Copley  Press,  Irving  W. 
Reynolds,  has  done  just  that.  You  will  find  the  results  of  this  study  on 
page  48  of  this  issue.  He  |X)ints  out  that  the  increase  in  the  “under  18” 
age  group  has  been  so  great  that  the  “over  18”  age  group  has  declined 
from  70%  to  64%  of  total  jjopulation  in  15  years. 

At  the  same  time  total  newspa|)er  circulation  as  a  percent  of  adult 
population  has  increased  from  49.15%  in  1945  to  51.14%  in  1960. 

We  hope  newspaper  people  will  tear  out  this  article,  paste  it  in  their 
hat  and  on  their  desk,  so  that  they  can  speak  and  write  about  it  ac¬ 
curately  whenever  the  subject  arises. 


What  Is  ^CosV? 

T N  the  pre-strike  discussion  of  the  S8  “package”  offer  to  the  Inter- 

national  Typographical  Union  by  the  newspajjer  publishers  of  New 
York  City,  the  union  and  the  employers  had  agreed  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  of  $.25,  an  additional  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  fund  of  $3.00,  an  increase  in  shiftpay  to  extras 
of  $.15,  and  extra  benefits  to  subs  and  extras  of  $.30.  .All  of  this  added 
up  to  a  weekly  cost  item  of  $3.70. 

The  package  offer  to  the  printers  was  for  $4.25  the  first  year  plus 
$3.75  the  second  year.  Since  the  benefits  and  extras  added  up  to  $3.70 
the  union’s  negotiators,  and  the  ITU  local  president  in  particular, 
complained  that  this  would  give  the  printers  only  $.55  additional  in 
their  pay  envelop>es  the  first  year.  It  was  said,  and  it  was  repeated,  as 
if  $.55  a  week  was  all  the  publishers  had  offered  as  an  increase. 

It  was  all  said  so  blithely — as  if  the  $3.70  item  of  cost  per  man  per 
week  for  extras  was  nothing.  It  was  said  as  if  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
printers  could  have  the  entire  $4.25  |)er  week  in  their  pay  envelope 
instead  of  in  extras  and  Ijenefits.  It  was  said  without  any  acknowledge¬ 
ment  that  the  publishers  agreed  to  a  fourth  week’s  vacation  after  15 
years  which  added  another  $1.20  per  man  to  the  cost  of  the  package. 

We  wonder  if  the  rank  and  file  members  of  ITU  Local  No.  6  are 
aware  of  what  their  officers  have  rejected  in  their  name.  Do  they 
honestly  believe  that  new'spapers,  or  any  other  employer,  can  jiay  those 
hidden  expenses  any  easier  than  they  can  a  jjayroll? 
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And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own?— St, 
Luke,  XVI;  12. 
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NEGATIVE  NIXON 


HUMBUG! 

Grant,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger 

and  most  newsmen  are  honest,  honorable, 
and  equally  concerned  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  I  believe  that  most  Government  in¬ 
formation  men  are  also  concerned  with  the 
public  interest  and  believe  that  they  serve 
that  interest  best  by  acting  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  side  with  the  other. 

This  indicates  that  most  information  of¬ 
ficers  see  themselves  as  between  the  two 
opposing  forces  and  I  believe  this  is  true. 
Unfortunately,  as  with  most  middlemen, 
this  leads  to  their  often  being  viewed  with 
suspicion  from  both  sides.  Yet  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  serious  move  from  either 
side  to  get  the  information  people  out  of 
the  Government,  which  I  take,  hopefully, 
as  an  indication  that  we  are  viewed  at 
worst,  as  necessary  evils. 

Mel  White 

Washington.  D.  C. 

(Mr.  White  is  chief  of  information  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.) 

*  * 

SMITH  AND  CASTRO 

Ray  Erwin  (Dec.  1)  quotes  Earl  E.  T. 
Smith’s  reference  to  a  conversation  which 
I  had  with  him  in  the  American  Embassy 
in  Havana  in  March,  1958.  Smith,  un¬ 
fortunately,  did  not  report  the  conversation 
in  its  proper  factual  context.  Therefore. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  try  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  at  no  time 
did  Smith,  either  on  the  record  or  off  the 
record,  tell  me  that  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
gang  were  “a  bunch  of  communists.”  Smith 
held  a  press  conference  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Havana  and  was  asked  a  direct 
question  whether  Castro  was  a  communist 
and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Nor  do  I 
recall  any  public  statement  by  Smith  in  the 
early  months  after  his  resignation  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Cuba  in  which  he  labeled 
Castro  as  a  communist. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  I  asked  Smith 
when  the  United  States  was  going  to  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  of  public  opinion  in 
Cuba  and  stop  supporting  a  hated  man 
while  it  was  gradually  losing  a  whole 
people.  The  situation  was  steadily  deterior¬ 
ating,  and  resentment  against  the  apparent 

IS,  1962 


MEtPlHE 
MKWWOH 
A  TAX 
CUT 


In  regard  to  your  editorial.  “It’s  A  Fun¬ 
ny  Thing  But — ”  (Dec.  1),  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  W.  Winchell  make  the 
same  error  in  reasoning. 

What  makes  the  two  think  that  because 
PUBLISHERS  are  for  a  candidate,  that 
automatically  makes  the  REPORTERS 
for  him? 

Nixon  was  the  victim  of  indifferent  re¬ 
porting  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  writers 
who  went  along  on  his  campaign  swings. 

They  emphasized  negatives  and  over¬ 
looked  positives. 

Jerry  Evarts 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 

*  *  Hi 

NECESSARY  EVILS 

Part  of  the  information  problem  is  that 
a  few  newsmen  view  themselves  as  ferrets 
ordained  by  the  public  to  seek  out  rats 
on  the  Government  payroll;  and  that  a 
few  Government  officials  view  newsmen  as 
rats  seeking  to  undermine  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Government  for  the  sake  of 
headlines.  However,  I  think  most  of  us 
will  agree  that  most  Government  officials 


WHAT  HIS  RIGHT  HAND 
KNOWS  NOT  OF  -  -  - 
Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
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■REALLY  HAD  US  OVER 
A  BARREL,  DIDN'T  THEY?' 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


supiwrt  by  the  United  States  of  Batista 
was  reaching  an  explosive  point.  My  exact 
words,  as  I  recall  them,  were; 

“When  are  we  going  to  jump  on  the 
bandwagon?  The  communists  are  going  to 
beat  us  to  it  and  if  we  continue  to  drag 
our  feet  they  will  take  over  and  till  hell 
will  break  loose  here  one  day  and  the 
Americans  will  pay  for  it.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Smith 
asked. 

I  ventured  that  he  might  wish  to  suggest 
to  the  State  Department  to  withdraw  the 
military  mission  from  Camp  Columbia. 
That,  i  pointed  out,  would  be  a  silent 
signal  for  the  military  command  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  Batista  and  Castro 
at  the  same  time. 

At  no  time  did  I  suggest  that  the  State 
Department  should  issue  a  statement  of 
any  kind,  as  Smith  states  in  his  book. 

Jules  Dubois 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 


Short  Takes 

He€idlines : 

Irrigation 
By  Sewage 
Is  Planned 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

m 

Clinic  Today 
To  Tackle 
Smug  Perils 

— Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 

• 

Polk  School  Men 
Lease  Pasteur 

— Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 

• 

Woman  Seriously  Injured 
When  Hit  On  Patton  By  Car 

— Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 

• 

Strikers  Not 
Glad  About 
Happy  With 
Work  Order 

— Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
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‘Every  day  copies  of  The  New  York  Times  go  to 
various  editors  here  at  Chicago’s  American.  The 
thoroughness  of  its  world-wide  coverage,  its  unique 
‘background*  material  and  its  thoughtful  columns 
and  special  features  make  it  a  most  useful  tool  in 
this  office.  Also,  our  library  clips  it  for  future  use. 
All  in  all,  we  have  a  special  regard  for  The  Times.” 


Luke  P.  Carroll,  Managing  Editor,  Chicago’s  American 
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N.Y.  Publishers,  ITU  Deadlocked 


Strike  and  Shutdown 
Be^n  Dec.  8;  Deluge 

of  Substitute  Papers 

Barring  a  now  unforeseen 
break,  New  York  City  faces  the 
prospect  of  a  long  newspaper 
shutdown. 

Negotiations  ended  Wednes¬ 
day,  subject  to  the  mediators’ 
call,  when  the  parties  were  said 
to  be  “too  far  apart  for  pro¬ 
ductive  sessions.”  It  was  not 
expected  the  printers  and  pub- 
lisher.s  will  get  together  again 
for  further  talks  until  after  the 
week-end. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz  estimated  it  would  be 
days,  weeks  or  months  before 
the  dispute  could  be  resolved 
after  he  met  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  on 
Tuesday. 

‘A  .Stale  of  .Siege’ 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  the 
printers’  president,  called  the 
situation  a  “state  of  siege”. 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  New  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  negotiating  committee, 
said  the  city’s  nine  major  papers 
were  “anxious  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication,  but  only  as  long  as  we 
can  stay  in  business.” 

Mr.  Bradford  has  indicated 
that  the  wage  increase  offer  of 
$8  a  week  over  two  years — or 
figured  another  way  including 
all  the  additions  to  welfare  and 
pension  funds  and  an  extra 
weeks’  vacation  to  four  weeks 
for  tho.se  in  service  15  years,  a 
$38.32  increase — is  as  far  as  the 
publishers  can  go.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  e.stimated  that  if  similar 
grants  had  to  be  made  to  all 
unions  it  would  cost  the  papers 
$40,0(10, 000  a  year. 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoss,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  said  in  a  report 
to  employees  that  the  increase 
would  add  more  than  .$2.5  mil¬ 
lion  fo  expenses  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  He  said  this  would  en¬ 
tail  .Some  measures  to  increase 
income  and  at  the  same  time 
substantially  reduce  expenses 
since  it  was  more  than  the 
Times  as  a  newspaper  had 
®iad*“  in  any  of  the  last  five 
year.s 

Mr.  Powers,  who  called  the 
strike  Dec.  8  with  the  previous 
voted  .'Upi)ort  of  an  overwhelm¬ 


ing  majority  of  his  union,  has 
asked  for  a  wage  increase  of 
$18.45  a  week  over  two  years 
and  a  35-hour  work  week. 

“The  strike  need  last  only  so 
long  as  it  takes  the  publishers 
to  negotiate,”  Mr.  Powers  said. 
“We  can  end  it  in  three  hours  of 
bargaining.” 

The  strike  cut  off  5.7  million 
daily  circulation  and  7.2  million 
Sunday.  About  17,000  people 
were  idled.  The  country’s  big¬ 
gest  stores  were  being  denied 
their  usual  advertising  at  the 
peak  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

The  2,900  striking  printers 
are  receiving  weekly  strike  ben¬ 
efits  ranging  from  $68.40  for 
unmarried  men  to  $96.80  for 
those  married,  out  of  the  local’s 
own  $1,200,000  defense  fund, 
to  which  the  International  is 
contributing  $500,000. 

The  Guild  has  started  paying 
benefits  to  its  5,000  members 
not  working  ranging  from  $30 
to  $80  a  week. 

Strike  Insurance 

In  respect  to  socalled  strike 
insurance,  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  this  statement: 

“Some,  but  not  all,  papers 
participate  in  a  newspaper  fund 
that  provides  payments  cover¬ 
ing  part  of  the  losses  being  in¬ 
curred  by  newspapers  during 
the  strike  called  by  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union. 

“Any  suggestion  that  this 
means  that  the  newspapers  are 
not  interested  in  settling  is 
complete  nonsense.  We  are 
publishers  of  newspapers;  that 


is  our  business,  and  we  want  to 
publish  if  we  can  do  so  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.” 

The  city  was  deluged  with 
papers  from  as  far  as  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  and  several 
neighborhood  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  blossomed  into  citywide 
di.stribution,  reaping  a  bo¬ 
nanza  at  prices  two  and  three 
times  what  the  regular  papers 
charged. 

Issues  Mentioned 

Mr.  Bradford  said  that  one 
of  the  unresolved  issues  before 
the  strike  concerned  reduction 
of  bogus  re-setting  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Besides  wages,  a  major 
question  was  the  publishers’  re¬ 
quest  to  use  wire  service  tape 
for  stock  tables. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Powers  as  an 
issue  was  the  pattern  he  claimed 
the  publishers  followed  of 
reaching  a  wage  agreement 
with  one  union  and  then  trying 
to  force  the  same  package  on 
other  unions  not  necessarily 
faced  with  the  same  problems. 

While  negotiations  had  be¬ 
gun  much  earlier  than  usual, 
Mr.  Powers  charged  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  delayed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  money  package  until 
“too  late.” 

After  a  short  meeting  with 
a  mediator  Dec.  10,  the  only 
point  of  agreement  reached  or 
mentioned  publicly  was  that  it 
would  probably  be  a  long  strike. 
This  was  before  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  had  in¬ 
tervened. 

{Continued  on  page  11) 


*  if  * 

Guild  Seeks 
Security  in 
Cleveland 

Cij:vei.and 

The  issue  of  union  security 
appeared  to  be  the  major  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  settlement  of 
Cleveland’s  daily  newspaper 
strike,  going  into  the  third  week. 

Both  the  publishers,  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  News,  and  the  striking 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  job  security  and  that 
union  security  remained  to  be 
settled.  The  guild  has  asked 
for  some  form  of  union  shop. 

“Progress  has  been  made;  we 
are  slightly  more  hopeful,”  said 
Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 

A  p;uild  spokesman  reported 
that,  “as  a  matter  of  practice, 
money  has  never  been  a  strike 
issue.  We  haven’t  talked  money 
lately.”  The  publishers  have  of¬ 
fered  a  $6  increase  over  two 
years  while  the  guild  has  asked 
$7.50  per  week  in  each  of  the 
two  years  of  the  contract. 

Teamsters  Agree  to  Return 

The  guild  has  been  alone  in 
its  strike  and  picketing  since 
Saturday  (Dec.  8)  when  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Chsmg  Prkes  on  Wall  Street 

MiTROPOUTAN^DAIlY 

me  *  tMi«M 

MOBSTERS  GUN 
DOPE  SUSPECT 

leag  Press  StrAe  Uk^y 


LATE  HEWS  mm  TIPROBBAMS-IULIST. 
CMHpiete  Mews,  Sports,  TV  Ustiii|,  Cehum  N.  Y.  Daily  Report 

BARE  CASTRO  PLOT 
TO  HIT  NEW  YORK 
WITH  H-BOMBS 

GARBAGE  MEN' 

TRAP  HARLEM 
DOPE  QUEEN 

NAB  PHANTOM  STRANOER 
SUSPEQ  IN  BOSTON 


DOWNTOWN 
EXPRESSWAY 
PLAN  KILLED 


Strike-born  "dailies"  on  New  York  City  newsstands. 
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Cleveland 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

teamsters  agreed  to  return  to 
work  and  continue  negotiations 
at  the  request  of  the  publishers 
and  a  civic  committee  which  has 
been  meeting  wnth  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  guild  while  the  two  sides 
continue  their  federally-medi¬ 
ated  meetings. 

However,  the  guild  has  re¬ 
iterated  it  will  not  return  to 
work  until  a  new  contract  is 
signed.  The  previous  contract 
exnired  Oct.  .31. 

On  Dec.  11  the  publishers  is¬ 
sued  a  telegram  to  the  guild  and 
the  other  nine  unions  remaining 
out  that  the  strike  was  illegal. 
The  publishers  pointed  out  that 
the  old  contract  continues  in 
force  as  long  as  negotiations 
continue.  The  guild  termed  the 
statement  as  “harrassment”  and 
“an  attempt  to  get  a  back-to- 
work  movement  started.”  The 
guild  maintained  the  strike  is 
legal. 

Deny  Plant  Merger 

Both  newspapers  denied  a  re¬ 
port  that  a  major  factor  in  the 
job  security  i.ssue  was  a  planned 
merger  of  their  production  de¬ 
partments.  which  would  bring  to 
a  end  many  non-editorial  guild 
jobs  duplicated  on  each  paper. 

A  rebellion  among  some 
guildsmen  was  put  down  Sun¬ 
day  when  the  guild  voted  o%’er- 
whelmingly  to  remain  on  strike 
until  a  new  contract  is  signed. 
The  v’ote  was  305-69  on  a  secret 
ballot. 

The  craft  unions  agreed  to 
honor  the  guild’s  picket  lines.  A 
unity  group  of  these  crafts  also 
voted  to  dispel  the  teamsters 
from  it  after  the  teamsters  ran 
the  picket  lines  Monday.  Guild 
picketing  was  stepped  up  under 
increased  police  protection  after 
a  fist  fight  between  Maxwell 
Riddle,  pet  wTiter  of  the  press, 
and  Anthony  DePalma,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  teamsters. 

Smaller  papers  appeared  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  Cleveland  scene. 
Harry  Volk,  editor-publisher  of 
the  suburban  weekly  Sun-Presi^ 
and  Sun-Messenger,  added  the 
Suburban  Sun  on  Tuesday.  This 
new  paper,  with  a  circulation  of 
60,000,  “was  mothered  by  the 
strike  and  fathered  by  the 
storm,”  .said  Mr.  Volk.  The 
whole  area  has  been  locked  in 
snow  and  low  temperatures. 

The  Cleveland  Shopping  News, 
which  last  appeared  during  the 
1956  newspaper  strike,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  again  twice  a  w'eek.  This 
paper,  owner  by  the  department 
stores,  also  prints  tv  and  radio 
.schedules  for  its  circulation  of 
250,000, 

Other  smaller  mimeographed 
newssheets  appeared  downtown. 


LEADER  OF  THE  STRIKE 


His  Name  Is  Power(s) 


Tall,  gray-haired  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  40,  leader  of  printers 
in  the  strike  against  New  York 
City  newspapers,  has  been  in 
the  trade  since  he  was  1 6,  a  card 
holder  in  the  union  since  22.  He 
has  been  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  since 
1961. 

Mr.  Powers  was  born  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  While  he  didn’t 
go  through  high  school,  he  is 
self-educated  by  constant  read¬ 
ing,  chiefly  biographies,  history 
and  books  on  unionism.  He  also 
married  a  college  graduate, 
Patricia  Colville.  They  live  at 
Massapequa,  L.I.,  and  have  four 
children. 

Itinerant  Printer 

Traveling  all  over  the  east  as 
a  printer  learning  the  trade, 
Mr.  Powers  was  in  New  Haven 
when  he  got  his  card  in  the  ITU. 
He  has  set  type  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  New  Haven  Courier 
and  PM.  When  he  came  to  New 
York  in  1943  he  soon  became 
intere.sted  in  union  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  “Big  Six” 
executive  committee  in  1949,  and 
became  chairman  in  1951.  He 
ran  for  vicepresident  of  the 
union  in  1953  and  was  elected.  It 
is  an  honorary  office,  but  Francis 


Bertram  A.  Powers 

G.  Barrett,  then  president,  gave 
him  the  paid  job  of  book  and  job 
organizer.  He  was  re-elected 
vicepresident  in  1955,  1957  and 
1959. 

As  a  Progressive,  he  ran 
against  William  J.  Horan,  an 
Independent,  for  president  in 
1961,  He  had  been  chairman  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Sorg  Printing 
Co.,  a  financial  and  legal  job 
printer. 

Governor  Harriman  and  Gov- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Strike  Brings 
New  Daily  in 
N.  J.  Suburbs 

The  shutdowm  of  New  York’s 
daily  newspapers  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new  daily  in 
the  New  Jersey  suburbs. 

Ridgewood  Newspapers,  for¬ 
merly  published  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday,  commenced  morning 
publication  on  Monday,  Dec.  10. 
Although  the  first  week’s  edi¬ 
tions  carried  the  name  Ridge¬ 
wood  Morning  News  on  its  mast¬ 
head,  it  is  expected  that  the 
name  Ridgewood  wMll  be 
dropped.  The  paper  sei-ves  22 
communities  in  Bergen  County. 

The  suburban  organization, 
serving  the  area  for  75  years, 
formerly  published  the  tabloid 
Sunday  News  (circulation  20,- 
000)  and  a  standard-size  Thurs¬ 
day  paper,  the  Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald-News  (14,000), 

Tabloid  editions  will  be  printed 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tue.sday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  with  a 
full-size  paper  on  Thursday. 

Bennett  H.  Fishier,  publisher 
of  Ridgewood  Newspapers,  also 
publishes  the  weekly  Paramm 
(N.  J.)  Post  from  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  plant. 

Executives  of  the  paper  have 
been  studying  the  prospect  of 
going  daily  since  last  Fall.  The 
New  York  strike  caused  their 
plans  to  jell  quickly. 

Price  Cut  in  Half 

At  present  most  of  the  11,000 
pressrun  is  for  newsstand  and 
street  sales,  with  heavy  distribu¬ 
tion  among  commuters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  J.  Curly,  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  A  drive  for 
home  delivery  is  getting  under 
way. 

’The  first  week’s  issues  ran 
from  32  to  40  pages.  The  UPl 
pony  wire  which  formerly  served 
the  semi-weekly  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  include  the  full  UPI 
service.  The  addition  of  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  and  features 
is  being  planned. 

The  first  issue  carried  a  single 
copy  price  of  10c,  which  was 
cut  to  a  nickel  on  the  second  day 
of  publication. 

The  new  daily  has  a  total  staff 
of  90,  including  many  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  18  on  the 
newsroom  staff.  Mr.  Curley  was 
a  former  sports  writer  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  PaMav 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News.  Managing 
editor  is  Livy  T.  Goodman  Jr., 
and  city  editor  is  Fred  Mac- 
Master,  formerly  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  McNamara  is  business 
manager,  and  Walter  E.  Sheld- 
rick,  production  superintendent. 

I  L I S  H  E  R  for  December  1 5,  1962 
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NO  NEWS  TODAY — A  view  in  the  City  Room  of  the  New  York  Times. 


ing  open  sections.  In  this,  we 
J\f  \r  renewed  our  $8  wage  offer  and, 

M  •  £qj.  in  any  of  the 

(Continued  from  page  9)  current  negotiations  with  any 
-  union,  added  to  it  a  proposal 

“I  must  reluctantly  agrree  ^  fourth  week  s  vacation 
with  Mr.  Powers  who  has  said  those  with  15  years  service, 
many  times  the  strike  would  This  major  concession,  later 
be  long,”  Mr.  Bradford  said.  valued  by  the  union  at  $1.20, 

Mediator  Stephen  I.  Schloss-  brought  the  total  cost  of  our 
berg  told  both  sides  to  adjourn  proposal  to  $9.20  per  man  per 
subject  to  call  and  to  do  “inten-  week.  .  .  . 
sive  homework”  in  efforts  to  j3g 

find  a  plane  of  compatibility. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  publish-  “Finally,  at  10  minutes  be¬ 
ers  had  taken  two  steps  back-  fore  the  2  o’clock  deadline,  you 
ward.  Instead  of  promising  the  returned  and  presented,  ‘as  a 
settlement  would  be  retroactive,  basis  for  negotiation’  a  proposal 
they  had  advised  the  new  con-  on  wages,  hours,  vacation  and 
tract  would  begin  on  the  day  other  items  which  amounted  to 
agreement  was  reached.  an  increased  weekly  cost  of  $38 

.  per  man. 

Ufnies  .Strikebreaker  Charge 

“And  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  New  York  Times  has  em¬ 
ployed  strikebreakers,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Bradford  promptly  de¬ 
nied  this  allegation.  All  the 
Times  was  doing  was  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  operation 
those  parts  of  the  business  not 
affected  by  the  strike,  he  said — 

VVQXR  radio  station,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  in  Paris  and 
the  We.stem  Edition  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  No  tape  was  being  per¬ 
forated,  a  job  the  printers 
usually  do.  Copy  was  being 
sent  by  cable,  radio,  telegraph 
and  telephone  and  set  manually 
in  Paris  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Bradford  declared:  “The 
reputations  of  the  ITU  and  of 
Local  6  for  fair  dealing  have 
been  shattered,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  .  .  . 

“In  sub-committee  meetings 
all  day  Friday,  we  agreed  on  15 
of  the  24  open  sections.  On 
many  of  these  the  publishers 
made  substantial  concessions. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  Friday 
afternoon,  we  made  a  complete 

proposal  covering  the  remain-  A  ROARING  1 
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“While  you  were  presenting 
that  proposal,  as  we  learned  a 
few  minutes  later,  the  strike 
had  started  at  the  'Times,  News, 
Journal- American  and  World- 
Telegram.  Before  he  knew 
this,  the  mediator  asked  that 
you  ‘stop  the  clock’,  which  was 
then  closing  in  on  2  A.M.  To 
this  Mr.  Pilch  (John,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ITU)  responded  that  it 
was  ‘too  late’. 

“We  believe,  looking  back, 
that  you  were  following  a  pre¬ 
meditated  course  designed  to 
make  a  mockery  of  collective 
bargaining.  Your  apparent 
purpose  was  to  put  on  a  show 
of  bargaining  in  order  to  obtain 
concessions  from  us,  while  your 
real  intention  throughout  was 
to  strike,  not  to  agree.” 


A  ROARING  SILENCE — The  pressroom  of  the  New  York  Post. 


The  Publishers’  Association 
subsequently  broke  down  the 
$38  cost  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bradford.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  items; 

Agreed  earlier: 

Pension  contributions 
1%%  .25 

Welfare  contributions  3.00 
Shiftpay  to  extras  in¬ 
creased  to  $3.00  .15 

Benefits  to  subs  and  extras  .30 
Proposed : 

Night  &  Lobster  5% 
and  10%  1.91 

Hours  35  day  7  night, 

33%  lobster  7.92 

Wages  $10.55  plus  $8.45  19.00 

Vacation  4th  week  1  year  3.03 
Sick  leave — 4  days  4.76 

The  agreed  items  totalled 
$3.70  out  of  the  $4.25  offered  for 
the  first  year.  To  the  .55c  in 
cash  would  be  added  $3.75  in  the 
second  year. 

How  It  Began 

Which  union  would  strike  the 
newspapers,  the  drivers  or  the 
printers,  was  uncertain  almost 
up  to  the  last  minute  of  fever¬ 
ish  negotiations  after  midnight 
Saturday  morning. 

The  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union  (unaffiliated) 
had  authorized  its  officers  to 
strike  at  12:01  A.M.  Dec.  8  if 
no  contract  agreement  had  been 
reached.  The  printers  had  ex¬ 
tended  their  deadline  to  2  A.M. 

In  addition  to  the  $8  package 
accepted  by  the  Guild  the  driv¬ 
ers  had  been  offered  an  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  of  50c  a 
week  per  man  to  the  welfare 
fund  and  an  extra  week’s  va¬ 
cation  to  four  weeks  to  those  in 
service  10  years.  There  were 
1500  men  eligible  for  this. 

The  offer  to  the  printers  re¬ 
mained  at  $8,  $4.25  the  first 
year  and  $3.75  the  second,  plus 
the  four  weeks  vacation  for  15 
years  service. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


N.  Y.  Deadlock 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


The  oflFer  to  the  drivers  was 
considered  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Union  Officers 
Unity  Committee  and  rejected. 

Despite  this  rejection,  the 
drivers  decided  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  offer  made 
them,  according  to  Asher 
Schwartz,  their  attorney.  While 
they  were  deliberating  they 
learned  that  the  printers  were 
going  to  strike,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  suspend  the  final  de¬ 
cision  until  the  printers’  dispute 
was  settled. 

Just  before  the  printers  struck 
at  2:00  A.M.  Dec.  8,  several  of 
the  other  craft  unions  had 
reached  agreement  in  principle 
on  a  total  package  in  the  same 
dollar  area  as  the  proposals  to 
the  Typographical  Union,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Not  long  after  the  four  pa¬ 
pers  had  been  struck,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  suspended  publication  of 
the  other  five,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  :  the  Long  Island  Press, 
which  retained  its  full  force  to 


tv  spots  on  a  12-month  basis, 
said  he  hadn’t  noticed  any  drop¬ 
off  in  store  traffic  which  aver¬ 
ages  some  300,000  shoppers 
daily. 

“When  you  have  that  many 
people  flowing  through  your 
store  each  day,  plus  a  sales  force 
of  some  18,000',  it’s  hard  to 
notice  any  drop-off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  because  of  the  newspaper 
strike,’’  he  said. 

Stern’s  department  store 
placed  attractive  young  women 
in  its  windows  to  chalk  adver¬ 
tising  messages  of  special  sales 
on  blackboards. 

Store  ads  began  appearing  on 
subway  car  windows.  S.  Klein 
purchased  five  windows  in  each 
of  the  city’s  6600  subway  cars. 
The  cost  was  $750  per  day  for 
each  window. 

*  *  * 

The  Long  Island  Post  went 
from  Thursdays  to  tri-weekly, 
adding  Monday  and  Saturday, 
and  the  press  run  jumped  from 
15,000  to  60,000.  .  .  .  Maurine 
Phelps,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Graphic  (Wednesdays),  said 
the  paper  was  being  sold  on  sub¬ 
ways  at  5c  a  copy  and  extra 
copies  put  on  stands  . . .  Amster¬ 
dam  News,  Negro  weekly,  in¬ 


produce  its  Nassau-Suffolk  edi-  creased  its  normal  run  of  72,-  COPY! — Paul  Schoenslein,  managing  editor  of  the  Journal-American, 

tion  while  suspending  the  000  by  30,000  for  its  edition  i*  editor  without  a  staff. 


Queens  edition. 

“I  am  confident  our  jwsition 
is  legally  and  morally  correct,” 
Mr.  Bradford  said.  “Further¬ 
more,  it  was  necessarj’  self  de¬ 
fense  against  the  union’s  method 
of  attack.” 

As  pickets  gathered  their  signs 
read  “strike”  at  the  Times, 
News,  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
and  Journal  American.  At  the 
others  “lockout.” 

*  *  * 

STRIKE  BRIEFS 

With  only  10  shopping  days 
left  until  Christmas,  reaction  of 
stores  to  not  being  able  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  major  new.s- 
papers  was  mixed. 


Dec.  13,  according  to  Edward 
Jack.son,  circulation  manager. 

*  *  * 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
been  printing  its  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  of  32  pages  due  to  Christ¬ 
mas  business.  The  newsstand 
draw  was  increased  lO^c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buren  H.  McCormack, 
editorial  director.  Some  adver¬ 
tising  was  “postponed”  due  to 
lack  of  space.  Mr.  McCormack 
said  the  paper  was  sticking  to 
its  business  field  and  was  adding 
mail  subscriptions. 

*  «  * 

The  National  Observer,  also 
published  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
sold  85,000  in  New  York  last 


ALL  ALONE  AT  THE  PHONE— Charlotte  Macicay.  chief  switchboard 
operator,  handles  calls  at  the  Journal-American.  Usually  she  has  thre< 
or  more  assistants. 


A  spokesman  for  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  told  E&P  that  lieing  un¬ 
able  to  advertise  hadn’t  affected 
store  traffic  very  much,  if  at  all. 
“Our  ads  are  mostly  institu¬ 
tional.  Consequently  they  are 
not  keyed  to  any  sales,”  he  .said. 

At  Hammacher  Schlemmer’s 
specialty  department  store  Dom¬ 
inic  Tampone,  president,  said  he 
expects  the  strike  to  dr’op  sales 
about  5%  from  those  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  1961  week. 

“And  next  week  will  be  even 
worse  because  we  won’t  be  able 
to  attract  customers  with  last- 
minute  Christmas  gift  sugges¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

An  executive  at  Macy’s,  New 
York,  already  a  heavy  u.ser  of 
suburban  newspapers  and  radio- 


Sunday,  a  record  high,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  more  copies  than 
that  available  next  Sunday. 

*  * 

The  New  York  Times  was 
getting  copy  to  its  Western  Edi¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Confidential  secretaries, 
exempt  from  the  Guild  contract, 
dictated  the  stories,  according 
to  Lawrence  Hauck,  editor  of 
regional  editions.  For  Dec.  12, 
90  columns  of  news  were  trans¬ 
mitted  for  a  14-page  paper. 
Usually  copy  is  .sent  1000  words 
a  minute  by  tape.  For  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  in  Paris 
copy  was  sent  in  regular  mes¬ 
sage  form  by  the  six  channels 
the  Times  leases  —  three  radio 
and  three  cable. 


PLAYING  POST  OFFICE — Bill  Cunningham  of  the  circulation  »t*^ 
sorts  the  mail  at  the  Journal-American  into  departmental  bins. 
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I  strike  Briefs: 

Wi  Newspapers 
Not  Publishing 

Although  the  strike  and  shut¬ 
down  officially  affect  nine  news¬ 
papers  read  by  New  Yorkers, 
it’s  really  only  eight  and  one- 
half  because  the  Long  Island 
Press  has  continued  to  publish 
its  editions  for  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk. 

The  bulk  of  tbe  Press  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  Queens  County,  a  part 
of  New  York  City.  Actually,  the 
Newhouse  paper  has  a  sale  of 
close  to  ir)0,00()  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  which  are  outside  the 
city  proper  and  comprise  most 
of  Long  Island. 

Because  of  the  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  with  Newsday,  which  has 
plants  in  both  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  the  Press  retained  its  en¬ 
tire  crews  and  staff  to  produce 
a  normal  paper  for  about  half 
the  circulation.  Steps  were  taken 
to  guard  against  an  overflow 
of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  edition 
into  Queens,  but  that  was  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  because  the  demand 
was  so  great  out  on  the  Island 
there  were  no  extra  copies  to  be 
had  for  “bootlegging”  into  tbe 
city  zone. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  Santa  Claus  sits  on  bis 
throne  in  the  lobby  of  the  News 
Building,  accepting  donations 
for  the  Daily  News’  Sally  Joy 
Brown  Christmas  Charity  Fund. 
The  cameras  of  WPIX,  the 
News’  tv  station,  caught  Santa 
reading  a  copy  of  the  tabloid 
MidiU'town  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her- 
aid. 

*  *  * 

Television  entei-tainer  Johnny 
Carson,  on  NBC’s  Tonight 
Show,  opened  a  Yule-motif  pack¬ 
age  on  his  show  Tuesday.  The 
contents  were  copies  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Inquirer  and 
News.  Carson  explained  the  New 
York  .strike,  promised  comments 
on  the  Philadelphia  papers  after 
he  had  a  chance  to  read  them. 

«  *  ♦ 

Approximately  $300,000  wmrth 
of  newsprint  (about  2200  tons) 
a  day  is  not  being  used  while 
eight  of  New  York’s  nine  major 
dailies  fail  to  go  to  press. 

*  «  * 

“What  beautiful  color!”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  New  York  advertising 
agency  executive  as  he  opened 
the  ])ages  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  “And  what  an  attac- 
tive  disjjlay  on  the  news  pages,” 
obsened  his  companion  on  the 
5:23  New  Haven  out  of  Grand 
Central.  “Why,”  said  the  first, 
“I  havent  seen  the  Inquirer  for 
years,  I  had  no  idea  how  good 
a  paper  it  is!” 

*  *  * 

Commuters  in  Westchester 


queued  up  at  station  stands  and 
paid  a  dime  for  any  morning 
newspaper  without  a  whimper. 
In  the  evening,  train  and  sub¬ 
way  riders  mobbed  stands  that 
had  out-of-town  papers  and 
grabbed  for  them  at  ISc  apiece. 
The  regular  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  papers  have  been  a  nickel 
for  several  years;  the  evening 
papers  a  dime. 

«  n  * 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  plan 
to  establish  a  daily,  prior  to  its 
strike  last  month  against  the 
News,  is  being  held  in  abeyance 
but  “is  not  dead,”  according  to 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident.  It  was  to  have 
been  printed  at  the  Jewish  For¬ 
ward  and  Jewish  Day  plant.  The 
typos’  union  voted  $50,000  as 
“seed  money,”  so  did  the  Guild. 
Funds  from  other  sources  prom¬ 
ised  a  nest  egg  of  $200,000. 

«  *  * 

Fortune  Pope,  publisher  of 
II  Progresso,  Italian-language 
tab,  started  New  York  Report 
on  Tuesday.  He  printed  350,000 
copies  to  sell  on  stands  at  10c 
each.  There  were  only  eight  ads 
in  16  pages,  but  Mr.  Pope  said 
he  believed  a  profit  could  be 
realized  on  circulation  alone. 
Generoso  Pope,  who  publishes 
the  National  Enquirer,  said  he 
can  make  money  selling  over 
800,000  a  week  at  10c  each. 
Genero.so  printed  1,750,000  of 
the  weekly  Enquirer  and  also 
put  out  a  strike  extra  of  600,000 
on  Tuesday.  His  UPI  service  is 
only  for  Sunday,  but  he  has 
hired  on-strike  newsmen  to  cov¬ 
er  New  York  and  has  stringers 
on  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Hagedorn,  who  has 
been  publishing  Town  &  Village, 
a  Greenwich  Village  weekly  tab, 
for  15  years,  plunged  into  the 
daily  field  Monday  with  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
on  a  “free”  basis.  This  was  re¬ 


scinded  after  the  first  day.  Mr. 
Hagedorn  hired  seven  reporters, 
mostly  from  the  Times,  Alden 
Whitman,  of  the  Times,  became 
his  m.e.  Town  &  Village  had 
three  of  its  own  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  and  was  using  three  more 
at  the  plant  of  American  Metals, 
which  was  printing  the  tab  as  a 
daily.  He  said  he  was  printing 
200,000  a  day. 

*  ♦  * 

Sidney  Klass,  publisher  of 
Brooklyn  Daily,  filled  his  tab 
with  boilerplate  and  put  about 
500,000  on  the  stands. . . .  O.  Roy 
Chalk,  industrialist  who  bought 
El  Diario  de  Nrieva  York  and 
La  Prensa,  Spanish-language 
tabs,  discussed  an  English- 

language  edition  but  decided  it 
would  prove  “better  service  to 
regular  readers”  to  stick  to 
Spanish.  Both  papers  sold  out 
about  110,000 — 7%  above  the 
i-egular  sale,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Shoate,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and 

Traveler,  which  was  plentiful 
for  Connecticut  and  Westchester 
commuters,  said  he  had  not  in¬ 
creased  the  print  run  substan¬ 
tially.  Some  extra  papers  he 
said,  were  put  into  areas  where 
advertising  men  live. 

*  *  * 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  which  was  being  sold  at 
20c  a  copy,  said  the  print  run 
had  not  been  increased  to  any 
extent. 

*  *  * 

The  tabloid  Philadelphia 
News,  was  a  big  seller.  A  spokes¬ 
man  of  Triangle  Publications 
said  normal  distribution  was  be¬ 
ing  supplied. 

*  *  * 

“It’s  a  tragedy,”  said  Alicia 
Patterson,  publisher  of  News- 
day,  the  Long  Island  tabloid.  “It 
would  be  a  pity  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  colleagues  in  distress. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  to 


ALL'S  BUSY  on  the  western  edi¬ 
tion  front  at  the  New  York  Times. 
Editing  copy  for  transmission  to 
Los  Angeles  are:  Left  to  right — 
Robert  Crandall,  assistant  news 
editor;  Don  Harris,  foreign  desk; 
Robert  Dinsmore,  city  desk;  and 
Tom  Haney,  assistant  makeup  edi¬ 
tor;  at  right — Henry  Lieberman, 
assistant  news  editor;  Thomas  Daf- 
fron,  assistant  news  editor;  John 
Stephenson,  national  desk;  Richard 
Haitsch,  city  desk;  and  David  Lid- 
man,  makeup  editor.  (Pictures  by 
Bob  Warner,  E&P  staff.) 

sell  either  papers  or  advertising 
in  New  York  City.”  Newsday 
was  running  about  144  pages  a 
day.  It  never  accepts  ads  from 
New  York  retailers,  except  those 
that  have  Long  Island  branches. 
Miss  Patterson  said.  “If  news¬ 
papers  stuck  to  their  own  circu¬ 
lation  areas  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned,”  she  added. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  said 
during  a  tv  interview  that  a 
long  strike  would  kill  her  paper. 
Bertram  Powers,  president  of 
the  typographical  union,  said 
the  printers  resisted  the  “lock¬ 
out”  at  the  Po.st  and  police  had 
to  be  called  to  force  union  men 
out  of  the  plant. 

«  *  * 

The  new  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  started  up  recently,  was 
printing  300,000  copies  of  a 
.standard-size  edition  in  an  offset 
plant.  It  was  available  on  many 
stands  outside  its  home  borough. 
*  «  * 

Account  executives  of  David 
0.  Alber  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York  public  relations  firm, 
marched  along  Park  and  Madi¬ 
son  Avenues  on  Dec.  13,  carry¬ 
ing  signs  on  which  were  bulle¬ 
tins  about  their  clients. 

«  «  « 

Some  of  the  better-known  by¬ 
liners  from  the  dailies  tum^ 
up  on  a  variety  of  radio  and 
television  programs. 
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Sylvester  Says  He 
Was  Rude, 


Justification  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  lie  to  the  people  in  an 
emergency  in  which  the  nation’s 
security  is  threatened  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sylvester  gave  his  views 
Dec.  6  in  a  talk  and  in  answer 
to  questions  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
City  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism 
society. 

Right  to  Lie 

"It’s  the  inherent  right  of  a 
government  to  lie  to  save  it¬ 
self,”  replied  Mr.  Sylvester, 
when  asked  by  a  newsman  about 
the  ethics  of  the  half-truth  told 
the  press  that  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  returned  to  Washington 
because  of  a  cold  before  the 
secret  policy  meetings  about 
Cuba. 

He  added  that  people  of  a 
democracy  have  a  chance  each 
two  years  to  express  their  will 
in  electing  Congressmen  and 
every  four  years  in  electing  a 
President.  Any  party  in  power 
that  exercised  political  control 
rather  than  security  control 
should  be  clobbered,  he  said. 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  in  the  Cuban  situ¬ 
ation  and  that  success  probably 
depended  on  it.  He  reminded 
the  press  that  it  severely  criti¬ 
cized  the  government  for  “tele¬ 
graphing”  advance  information 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
to  Castro,  helping  bring  about 
its  failure.  He  called  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  “a  Madi.son  Ave¬ 
nue  operation”  because  of  ad¬ 
vance  publicity. 

Permanency  of  the  problem 
was  illustrated  early  in  Mr. 
Sylvester’s  talk  when  he  read 
charges  in  newspapers  back  in 
1952  that  a  “Brass  Curtain”  had 
been  lowered  at  the  Pentagon 
and  that  a  “Curtain  of  Censor¬ 
ship”  enveloped  the  place. 

HonrsI  37  Years 

“I  had  37  years  of  honest  life 
before  I  turned  dishonest,” 
wryly  observed  Mr.  Sylvester,  a 
longtime  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  before  that  a 
news  executive  of  the  paper. 
“When  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  its 
national  convention  recently  and 
passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Defense  Department’s  news 
policy  it  forgot  to  ask  the  gov- 


But  Right 

ernment  to  come  out  and  present 
its  side. 

“In  my  23  months  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  more  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  put  out  than 
previously.  I  meet  with  the 
press  each  morning  at  11  a.m., 
which  my  predecessor  wisely 
did  not  do.” 

(His  predecessor,  Murray 
Snyder,  occupied  a  seat  at  the 
head  table.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  Wiliam  B. 
Arthur,  Look  magazine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  chapter,  suggested 
support  be  given  to  Mr.  Snyder’s 
recent  suggestion  in  E&P  for 
a  commission  of  press  advisors 
to  be  set  up  to  help  the  govern¬ 
ment  decide  about  declassifica¬ 
tion  of  security  news.) 

40%  Increase 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  met  newsmen 
each  day  of  the  Cuban  emer¬ 
gency  and  that  the  weight  and 
content  of  releases  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  has 
increased  40%. 

“We  in  the  news  business  have 
got  to  realize  that  we  are  living 
in  a  different  world  that  has 
neither  peace  nor  war,”  he 
warned.  “It  is  difficult  for  all, 
but  newsmen  have  not  lost  any 
basic  rights.  I  am  a  public 
■seiwant  and  you  pay  my  salary. 
If  there  is  not  tension  between 
newsmen  and  those  in  govern¬ 
ment,  then  we  are  really  lost. 
As  a  correspondent,  I  always 
thought  government  officials 
were  jerks  if  they  answered  all 
my  questions.  There  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  leaks.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Sylvester 
said  he  was  asked  at  the  height 
of  the  Cuban  crisis:  “Are  we 
going  to  fly  reconnaisance  to¬ 
day?” 

“Am  I  going  to  answer  that?” 
demanded  Mr.  Sylvester.  “If  the 
government  stands  up,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  loved  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  it  is  respected  that 
is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for.” 

6(M)  PIOs 

In  justification  of  his  Oct.  24 
memorandum  requiring  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  news  provided 
the  press,  Mr.  Sylvester  said 
many  public  information  men 
are  engaged  in  helping  the  press 
—  127  in  his  office,  150  for  the 
Army,  150  for  the  Air  Corps, 
150  for  the  Navy.  These  are 
readily  identifiable  but  many 
others  write  speeches,  making 
in  all  600  people. 


Since  the  Oct.  27  memoran¬ 
dum,  editors’  fears  have  not 
been  justified,  he  said,  because 
129  interviews  have  been  re¬ 
ported  and  logged,  averaging 
five  a  working  day  on  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects.  His  of¬ 
fice  receives  1,500  news  queries 
a  week  and  3,000  the  week  of  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

The  Assistant  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  promised  much  less  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  held  back  for 
security  reasons  than  in  the  past 
and  much  will  be  declassified  if 
it  is  in  the  merely  doubtful  area. 

In  the  question  period,  Mr. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  told  a  newspaper 
audience  here  Dec.  8  that  he  had 
“difficulty  getting  agitated” 
about  recent  attempts  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  manage  the  news. 

Speaking  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Associated  Press  News 
Council,  Mr.  Lahey  said,  “in 
36  years  as  a  reporter  I  have 
had  my  share  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  arrogant  or  corrupt 
people  who  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  stop  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“But  I  have  difficulty  getting 
agitated  about  these  characters. 
Somehow  or  other  the  informa¬ 
tion  starts  to  flow  again.” 

He  said  he  was  not  disturbed 
about  suppression  of  news 
during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

“I  derived  only  one  lasting 
impression  from  the  Cuban 
crisis,”  he  said.  “It  was  John 
F.  Kennedy,  looking  very  much 
like  Matt  Dillon,  one  of  my  own 
heroes,  walking  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  and  telling  Khrush¬ 
chev  to  throw  out  his  gun  and 
come  out  with  his  hands  up. 

“The  break  in  the  tension  that 
followed  may  some  day  appear 
to  be  the  most  important  event 
of  our  time.  The  fact  that  the 
President  did  this  with  some 
clever  news  management  has 
failed  to  disturb  me.” 

Inter-Service  Warfare 

He  defended  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  position  on  the  Pentagon’s 
“suppression”  order: 

“Ever  since  the  armed  services 
were  consolidated  in  1947  .  .  . 
there  have  been  flare-ups  of 
guerilla  warfare  conducted  by 
the  information  services  of  the 
military  service  branches 
against  the  civilian  authority 
imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

“This  warfare  has  been  car- 


Sylvester  asserted  no  reporters 
have  been  trailed.  He  explained 
that  his  office  needed  to  know 
what  news  is  being  given  out  in 
the  Department. 

Guy  Savino,  New  York  City 
correspondent  for  the  Newark 
Evening  News  and  who  joined 
that  paper  when  Mr.  Sylvester 
was  on  the  city  staff,  asked  why 
the  latter  said  news  was  part  of 
the  goverrunent’s  arsenal. 

Power  In  Words 

“I  did  not  speak  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  I  made  a  basic 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


ried  on  through  the  leakage  of 
contrived  stories  behind  the 
backs  of  civilian  information 
officials.  The  purpose  of  these 
illicit  leaks  is  generally  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  or  congressional 
opinion  against  decisions  or 
pending  decisions  of  civilian 
authorities. 

“The  Pentagon  directive  which 
has  created  controversy  is  quite 
simply  a  defense  weapon  of  the 
civilian  authorities  against  the 
furtive  insubordination  of  the 
information  officers  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  service  branches. 

“Secretary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara,  with  a  proper  concern 
for  morale,  does  not  like  to  have 
this  discussed  publicly,  but  that’s 
the  fact  of  the  matter.” 

Always  a  Stool  Pigeon 

He  said  there  was  one  more 
reason  not  to  worry  about  news 
suppression : 

“Find  me  a  government  offi¬ 
cial  with  more  than  handful  of 
payrollers  in  his  department, 
and  I’ll  find  you  a  stool  pigeon, 
an  informant  who  at  some  time 
in  his  career  wants  to  get  even 
with  his  boss.” 

He  talked  about  the  “stool 
pigeon”  who  had  disclosed  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson’s  role  in  the  Cuban 
crisis,  then  added,  “after  noting 
the  uproar  caused  by  this  story, 
I  had  the  feeling  that  if  Mr. 
Kennedy  came  before  a  grf)up  of 
editors  again  and  asked  them  to 
exercise  self-censorship,  he 
would  be  laughed  off  the  plat¬ 
form.” 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lahey’s 
speech,  the  News  Council  reiter¬ 
ated  its  criticism  of  the  handling 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  news  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mai  Mallette,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  the  council  to  succeed  Joe 
Brown,  High  Point  Enterprise. 


Lahey  Undisturbed 
By  News  Blockades 
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Salinger  Hints  JFK 
Awaits  Press  Confab 

By  Gerry  Van  cler  Heuvel 


NEW  APPROACH  fo  interviewing 
government  ofFicials  is  made  by 
Washington  reporters:  Left  to 
right  —  David  S.  Broder  of  the 
Washington  Star;  Raymond  (Pete) 
Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Richard  Reston  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  J.  F.  Ter 
Horst  of  the  Detroit  News;  and 
George  Kentera  of  the  Newark 
News. 


Washington 

President  Kennedy  is  willing 
to  meet  with  critics  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  policies  but  it’s  their 
move,  according  to  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Pierre  Salinger. 

Referring  to  the  Cuban  crisis 
and  the  information  policies  at 
that  time  Mr.  Salinger  said: 

“The  thing  I  regret  is  that 
there  was  not  a  real,  sincere  ef¬ 
fort  made  between  April  1961 
(when  President  Kennedy  ad¬ 
dressed  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association) 
and  October  of  1962  to  sit  down 
and  try  to  work  out  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  joint  way  between  the 
press  and  the  White  House,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  we  are  living 
in  a  period  when  there  are  going 
to  be  a  number  of  crises  of  this 
kind.” 

‘.Now  Is  the  Time  .  . 

.  “Now  would  be  the  time,”  he 
added,  “for  top  leaders  in  the 
information  media  who  have 
real  feelings  about  this  subject 
to  get  together  with  some  of  us 
in  the  Government  who  have 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
infonuation.” 

Asked  if  the  President  con¬ 
templated  initiating  any  meet¬ 
ings  on  information  policy,  Mr. 
Salinger  replied  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  President’s  remarks  at 
his  press  conference  two  weeks 
ago  “the  ball  is  in  the  other 
court.” 

”1  think  the  President  made 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  willing 
to  discuss  these  subjects  at  any 
•  time  t  hat  anybody  wants  to  come 

1'  forward  and  discuss  them  with 
us,”  lie  .said,  adding,  “We  have 
not  yet  had  such  an  approach.” 


Mr.  Salinger’s  statements 
were  part  of  an  hour-long  inter¬ 
view  with  five  reporters  repre¬ 
senting  the  Detroit  News,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Newark  News,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Series  Started 

The  interview  was  the  first  of 
a  .series  entitled  “On  The 
Record,”  initiated  by  Jerry  Ter 
Horst  of  the  Detroit  News  in 
conjunction  with  Dave  Broder  of 
the  Star,  George  Kentera  of  the 
Newark  News,  and  Richard 
Dudman  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

The  “On  The  Record"  venture 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  any 
time  you  can  offer  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  a  broad  audience  for  his 
remarks  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  him  to  speak 
on-the-record. 

“It’s  harder  and  harder  to  get 
an  exclusive  interview,”  Mr.  Ter 
Horst  pointed  out.  “The  only 
time  you  can  get  an  official  on 
the  record  is  either  in  a  mass 
news  conference  or  in  a  public 
speech.  We’ve  tended  to  abdicate 
the  field  of  the  private  interview 
to  radio  and  television.” 

Guest  Gorrespondent 

The  four  papers  taking  part 
in  the  venture  have  a  combined 
Sunday  circulation  of  2.3  mil¬ 
lion.  In  addition,  as  in  the  Salin¬ 
ger  interview  when  Richard 
Reston  of  the  Chronicle  was 
invited  to  participate,  the  group 
plans,  from  time  to  time,  to 
invite  a  guest  correspondent 
from  a  paper  to  be  selected  by 
the  interviewee. 

The  present  plan  is  to  hold 
semi-monthly  interviews  (the 


next  is  with  Averill  Harriman) 
and  to  release  them  simultane¬ 
ously  to  their  Sunday  papers. 
However,  since  all  four  papers 
are  afternoon  papers  they  antici¬ 
pate  no  problem  in  arranging 
an  earlier  release  date  if  the 
news  is  too  hot  to  hold. 

Each  of  the  papers  carried  an 
interpretation  of  the  interview 
and  then  the  complete  Q.  and  A. 

Boiled  Down 

Mr.  Salinger’s  interview  ran 
to  7,700  words  which  he  .sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  a  White 
House  Judiciary  reception  and 
the  Kennedy  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  dinner.  While  Mr.  Salinger 
went  off  to  the  dinner  the  On 
The  Record  group  boiled  the 
transcript  down  to  about  2200 
words. 

“Some  of  the  questions  were 
wordy,  some  repetitive,”  Mr.  Ter 
Horst  explain^.  “We  tried  to 
keep  what  was  new  and  meaty 
in  substance.” 

Mr.  Salinger  returned  to  his 
office  about  10  p.m.  and  was 
shown  the  parts  marked  out  for 
elimination.  He  ag^reed  to  all  the 
deletions.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
he  did  not  ask  for  a  single 
deletion. 

Some  interest  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  syndicating  the  inter¬ 
views  since  a  number  of  papers 
have  expressed  an  interest  in 
taking  part  and  the  original 
group  is  reluctant  to  increase  its 
number. 

The  idea,  they  said,  is  to  “keep 
it  as  direct  and  intimate  as  an 
interview  can  be”  and  not  to 
turn  it  into  another  news  con¬ 
ference. 
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Bartlett  Says 
Story  Checked 
With  Fritchey 

Washington 

Charles  Bartlett,  Chattanooga 
Times  correspondent,  told  E&P 
this  week  he  had  checked  Am¬ 
bassador  Stevenson’s  role  in  the 
Cuban  crisis ,  with  Clayton 
Fritchey  before  he  and  Stewart 
Alsop  sent  their  explosive  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Mr.  Fritchey,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor,  is  a  close  friend 
of  the  UN  ambassador  and  is 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  for 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN. 

Up  to  now  Mr.  Bartlett  had 
declined  to  comment  on  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  it  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  taken  a 
“soft”  stand  on  the  Cuban  block¬ 
ade  plan.  But  he  has  been  under 
fire  from  journalism  schools,  he 
said,  for  not  having  checked  his 
sources  or  interviewing  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson. 

Mr.  Bartlett  said: 

“Mr.  Fritchey  came  to  my 
house  and  spent  two  and  a  half 
hours  there.  He  gave,  after 
saying  he  had  consulted  with 
Gov.  Stevenson,  a  long  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  position 
during  the  Cuban  crisis.  He 
knew  from  the  start  what  we 
were  writing  and  what  our  goal 
was.  He  is  now  giving  a  differ¬ 
ent  version  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
position  to  Life  Magazine. 

“The  last  person  we  talked  to 
before  sending  off  the  story  was 
Mr.  Fritchey.  We  checked  our 
sources  and  we  did  it  quite 
thoroughly.” 

The  furor  created  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  again  prompted  several 
questions  at  the  President’s  news 
conference  Dec.  12.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  defending  Ambassador 
Stevenson  in  strong  language, 
said:  “Any  historian  who  walks 
through  this  mine  field  of 
charges  and  counter-charges 
should  proceed  with  some  cau¬ 
tion.”  He  thought  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  historians 
and  he  declined  to  comment  on 
the  responsibility  of  writers. 

The  President  also  said  he 
found  it  difficult  to  make  new 
friends  in  his  position  so  he 
would  keep  his  old  ones.  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  been  a  close  com¬ 
panion  for  a  long  time. 

• 

Ed  itors-Bankers 

Washington 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
Dolph  Simons,  Lawrence  Daily 
Journal-World  editor,  is  deputy 
chairman  for  Kansas  City. 
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Groups  of  Newsmen 
Work  in  Antarctica 


By  Joe  Grossman 


The  first  Italian,  Argentinian 
and  Yugoslavian  ever  to  set 
foot  on  the  South  Pole  were 
newspapermen  who  visited  the 
Antarctic  this  year  as  members 
of  press  delegations  invited  by 
Rear  Admiral  David  M.  Tyree, 
commander  of  U.S.  support 
forces  on  the  White  Continent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  the 
Italians  and  Argentines  have 
had  scientific  parties  in  Antarc¬ 
tica,  none  of  their  members  had 
ever  reached  the  exact  bottom  of 
the  earth,  where  the  United 
States  has  a  sizeable  under¬ 
ground  scientific  installation. 

Ilario  Fiore,  writer  for  II 
Tiempo  in  Rome,  and  Horacio 
Estol,  New  York  correspondent 
for  Clarin  of  Buenos  Aires  were 
part  of  a  19-member  group 
which  “closed  out”  the  visiting 
press  season  here  this  year. 

Another  member  of  the  contin¬ 
gent  was  Djordje  Radenkovic 
editor  of  the  Belgrade  weekly, 
NIN  (initials  which  stand  for 
Weekly  Informative  Newspa¬ 
per),  who  became  the  first  of 
his  nation  to  stand  imder  the 
polar  fiag  pole. 


Pfarrer  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Howard  Silber  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  Scotty 
Stone  and  Y.  Ishii  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  Joe  Grossman 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Fritz  Oien,  representing 
Norwegian  newspapers;  Max 
Whatman  of  the  Christchurch 
(N.Z.)  Star,  Phillip  Harkness 
of  the  Waikato  (N.Z.)  Times, 
Masataka  Nakao  and  Kazuhiro 
Kato,  both  of  the  Nippon  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  Co.,  Tokyo, 
and  Fiore,  Estol  and  Raden¬ 
kovic. 


Lowell  Thomas,  radio  com¬ 
mentator  and  Cinerama  pro¬ 
ducer,  accompanied  the  third 
group. 

Allyn  Baum  of  the  New  York 
Times  remained  during  the  stay 
of  all  three  groups,  departing 
with  Group  Three  on  Nov.  27. 


On  Long  Adventure 


First  Contingent 


Arriving  at  McMurdo  Sound 
with  the  first  press  contingent 
in  late  October  were  Allyn 
Baum  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Murray  Moler  of  United  Press 
International,  Harold  Scarlet  of 
the  Houston  Post,  Walter  Ma¬ 
thews  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
Ron  Bedford  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  Ron  Doulton  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  Lenhart 
Lofthagen,  representing  Swed¬ 
ish  publications,  and  Pekka 
Holopainen  of  APU,  Helsinki. 

The  second  group,  arriving 
early  in  November,  included 
Ernest  Richter  of  Pcwific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Elverett  Richards 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
Peter  Reich  of  the  Chicago 
American,  Werner  Haller,  editor 
of  Stampfi,  Rothrist,  Switzer¬ 
land;  Jan  De  Laet  of  Dilbeek, 
Belgium;  Eberhard  Schulz  of 
West  Germany,  and  Arie  De 
Kool  of  Rotterdam,  Holland. 


Mr.  Pfarrer  is  still  “some¬ 
where  in  Antarctia,”  accom¬ 
panying  a  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  traverse  which  set  out 
from  the  South  Pole  on  Dec.  1 
for  a  four-  or  five-week  trip  in 
tracked  vans  over  the  polar 
plateau,  where  no  human  beings 
have  ever  before  ventured. 


He  is  probably  the  luckiest 
of  the  last  19  newsmen  to  reach 
the  Antarctic  this  year.  The 
others  based  at  McMurdo,  ar¬ 
rived  just  as  a  period  of  en¬ 
forced  bathlessness  had  reached 
its  sixth  day.  For  their  entire 
10-day  visit,  the  newsmen  were 
unable  to  bathe  due  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  diesel  fuel  that  rendered 
it  impossible  to  melt  .snow  for 
bath  water  here. 


Mid-November  brought  the 
third  press  group,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Selig  Adler,  of  the  New 
York  Mirror;  John  McDermott 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  Bruce 
Jolly  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News,  Jack  Williams  of  station 
WTVD,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Steve 
McCormick  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System ;  Donald 


shower  at  Pole  Station,  however, 
and  was  clean  several  days  be¬ 
fore  his  colleagues  reached  New 
Zealand. 


Ceremony  at  South  Pole 


All  three  press  groups  were 
taken  from  McMurdo,  where 
they  made  their  headquarters, 
to  Byrd  and  Pole  stations  in  ski- 
equipped  C-130  “Hercules” 
planes.  They  also  visited  the 
Adelie  penquin  rookery  at  Cape 
Royds  and  the  Shackleton  cabin 
at  Cape  Evans  in  Navy  Heli¬ 
copters. 

Mr.  Fiore  “hit  the  jackpot” 
when  an  Italian-born  soils  scien¬ 
tist,  Dr.  Fiorenzo  Ugolini,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Rutgers  University  field 
party,  escaped  death  in  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  helicopter 
mishap.  The  ’copter,  attempting 
a  landing  near  Dr.  Ugolini’s 
two-tent  headquarters  in  the 
Taylor  Dry  Valleys,  shook 
apart,  and  a  rotor  of  the  vehicle 
narrowly  missed  killing  the 
scientist  and  destroying  his  soil 
samples. 

The  incident  ended  relatively 
happily,  with  only  superficial 
head  wounds  suffered  by  the 
“chopper”  pilot.  Dr.  Ugolini  was 
flown  back  to  McMurdo,  where 
Mr.  Fiore  was  waiting  to  file 
the  story. 


Ceremony  at  Pole 


The  third  press  contingent 
was  in  Antarctica  when  Adm. 
Tyree  turned  over  his  command 
to  Rear  Adm.  James  Reedy  in 
a  unique  ceremony  at  the  actual 
South  Pole  on  Nov.  26  —  the 
first  military  formation  ever 
held  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 
Baum,  Silber,  Pfarrer  and 
Grossman  attended  the  cere¬ 


mony. 

At  McMurdo,  the  newsmen 
worked  in  a  Quonset  hut  named 
“Pressheim,”  where  they  were 
assisted  by  Cmdr.  James  Hahn 
and  his  Navy  PIO  staff. 


The  tanker  Chattahoochie, 
carrying  a  half-million  barrels 
of  diesel  oil,  was  trapped  wdth 
other  ships  of  the  annual  Naval 
convoy  some  40  miles  from  Mc¬ 
Murdo  in  the  heaviest  ice  pack 
seen  since  1910.  The  four  ice¬ 
breakers  in  the  convoy  were  able 
to  batter  forward  a  mere  three 
miles  a  day  during  a  10-day 
period. 

Just  as  the  journalists  were 
leaving,  the  Chattahoochie 
reached  a  point  five  miles  from 
McMurdo,  from  where  its  cargo 
began  to  be  emptied  through 
hoses  laid  across  five  miles  of 
shelf  ice.  Showers  were  promised 
for  Dec.  1,  but  the  newsmen 
were  already  in  Chri.stchurch, 
N.Z.,  showered  and  ready  for 
the  four-day  flight  home. 

Mr.  Pfarrer  was  able  to 


Bitner  Heads  Up 
Gannett  Ad  Sales 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Gannett  Advertising  Sales, 
Inc.  Mr.  Bitner’s  election  was  at 
the  request  of  Paul  Miller,  who 
had  headed  this  as  well  as  most 
other  Gannett  subsidiaries. 


P.O.  Curbs 


Washington 

When  is  a  gift  not  a  gift? 

When  it’s  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  subscription,  the  Post 
Office  Department  says. 

The  answer  came  in  exjjlana- 
tion  of  a  regulation  adopted 
Aug.  30  to  read,  in  part,  “sub¬ 
scriptions  given  free  by  the 
publishers  are  not  gift  sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

A  postal  official  said  this  was 
done  to  make  clear  to  publish¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  had  made 
inquiries,  that  they  cannot  use 
their  low-rate  mailing  privilege 
to  attract  advertising. 

In  some  instances,  he  said, 
postal  inspectors  found  this 
situation : 

An  advertiser  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  potential  custom¬ 
ers  for  his  product  received 
copies  of  a  publication  in  which 
he  had  advertised  the  product 


last  fur  Low  Rate 


Won’t  Affect  Some 


Gannett  Advertising  sales, 
Inc.,  has  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Detroit,  Hartford  and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bitner  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Gannett  Group  of 
17  newspapers,  two  television 
stations  and  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 


I 


Advertiser’s  | 
‘Gift’  Copies  I  i 


But  instead  of  mailing  them 
himself,  the  advertiser  would 
merely  give  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  a  list  of  the  addresses  of 
the  potential  customers.  The 
publisher  would  then  designate 
some  copies  as  “gifts”  and  mail 
them  at  rates  lower  than  those 
the  advertiser  would  have  had 
to  pay. 

In  some  cases,  like  those  in¬ 
volving  weekly  newspapers  de¬ 
livered  within  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication,  the  publisher  may  mail 
one  copy  of  each  issue  free  of 
postage  to  each  subscriber. 

In  general,  second-class  mail 
rates  applicable  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  2*/^  cents  a 
pound  for  the  non-advertising 
portion  of  the  publication  and 
up  to  14  cents  a  pound  on  the 
advertising  portion.  The  rate  on 
the  advertising  portion  depends 
on  the  distance  of  mailing,  with 
the  maximum  charged  beyond 
1,800  miles. 


By  contrast,  the  advertiser 
would  have  to  pay  the  transient 
rate  —  up  to  16  cents  a  pound 
even  for  short-distance  delivery. 

Roy  Sheridan,  the  post  office 
mail  classification  chief,  said  the 
regulation  should  not  affect  the 
cost  of  mailing  newspapers  to 
news  associations  and  similar 
groups.  He  noted  that  10  per¬ 
cent  of  each  issue  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  sample  copie.=;  and 
mailed  at  regular  second-class, 
rather  than  transient,  rates. 
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Smoking  Lamp  Lit  for  ’63 
As  Industry  Eyes  Sales  Gain 

Cancer  Talk  Fails  To  Curb 
Ad  Plans  of  Gigaret  Firms 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


AMA  Silent 


So  far  the  American  Medical  advertising  couia  turn  a  lot  oi 
Association  has  taken  no  public  customers  to  his  brand, 
stand  on  the  question.  A  com-  *  *  * 

mittee  headed  by  Dr.  William  The  absolute  truth  in  the 
Spring  is  now  being  appointed,  cigaret  smoking  and  cancer  fracas 

is  that  none  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  knows  the  answer  for  sure 
(see  story  at  left). 

Accordingly,  in  light  of  today’s 
cancer  talk,  we’d  like  to  suggest 
the  following  approach  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  absolute  truth  in  a 
cigaret  ad; 

“Frankly,  we  don’t  know  if 
cigaret  smoking  causes  cancer,” 
our  full-page  newspaper  ad  for 
XXX  cigarets  would  begin. 

“We,  as  well  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  industry,  are  research¬ 
ing  constantly  to  find  a  definite 
answer  to  this  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion. 

“But  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  link,  chances  are  you’d  continue 
to  smoke  anyway.  If  you  do, 
smoke  in  moderation.  Smoke 
XXX  cigarets.” 


Tobacco  interests  in  this  coun-  panics  would  fade,  fade,  fade 
try  are  facing  1963  confident  away, 
there  will  be  no  valid  reasons 

for  diminishing  sales  or  adver-  Meeting  Scheduled 

The  public  relations  commit- 

J  iCU  tee  meets  in  New  York  soon 

-  to  review  1962  and  to  make 

budgets  and  recommendations 

“The  increasing  weight  of 
evidence  tends  to  exonerate 
rather  than  implicate  cigarets 
or  tobacco  as  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer,”  Mr.  Bowling  said. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Ameri- 
can  Cancer  Society  ,  of  which 
Clifton  Read  PR  director, 
maintains  possesses 

one  the  causes  the 

increase  in  lung  cancer  over  the 
P^st  30  years  and  can  also  be 
related  to  other  diseases  of  the 
..  ,  lungs  and  of  the  heart.” 

The  ACS  strongly  advocates 
that  the  government  require  the 
tobacco  companies  to  publish  on 
cigaret  packages  the  nicotine 


Who  put  the  men 
in  menthol  imoking 


Alpine-thaPs  who! 


Most  Cigpnt  Ads  .  .  . 

tising  of  their  products  which 
have  given  pleasure  to  billions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  for 
more  than  350  years. 

Next  year  will  be  the  10th 
since  the  lung  cancer  scare  was 
first  publicly  raised.  During  the 
period,  sales  in  the  $8  billion 
a  year  industry  have  continued 
to  mount  in  response  to  the  al¬ 
most  $215,000,000  invested  an¬ 
nually  in  all  measured  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

The  confidence  that  no  “sound 
Mientific  basis  exists  for  any 
linking  of  tobacco  with  cancer 
causation”  and  that  sales  and 
advertising  should  continue  un¬ 
abated  was  expressed  this  week 
by  James  C.  Bowling,  chairman 
of  the  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Tobacco  Institute. 

Mr.  Bowling,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc., 
noted  that  his  group  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  industry’s  adver¬ 
tising  plans.  They  are  the  re-  „  „  -j  i.  “ 

sponsibility  of  each  separate  Bowling  said  that  the  corn- 

corporation,  he  said.  It  is  obvi- 
ous,  however,  that  should  the  P 
institute 


of  Adulf  Pleasure 


-  -  convinced 

^rough  its  research  arm,  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  tobacco  causes  can- 
cer,  the  ad  appropriations  of 
individual  manufacturing  com-  _ 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


It  has  been  said  that  truth  is 
always  at  the  bottom  of  a  grave. 
Let’s  hope  it’s  not  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry’s. 


Cigarets 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


formed  in  1953,  and  began  to 
function  in  1954,  the  industry 
has  appropriated  more  than  $6,- 
250,000  for  research.  The  1962 
appropriation  was  $800,000.  That 
amount  will  be  duplicatetl  in 
1963. 

“We  simply  give  the  money,” 
Mr.  Bowling  said.  “We  have  no 
control  over  studies  that  are 
made.” 

Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  since 
1946  director  of  statistical  re¬ 
search  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  last  July  wrote  on  “The 
Effects  of  Smoking  in  the  Sci¬ 
entific  American: 

“After  reviewing  the  evidence, 
the  mildest  statement  I  can 
make  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  pro¬ 
duces  a  number  of  very  harmful 
effects  and  shortens  the  life 
span  of  human  beings.  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Hammond  told  E&P  this 
week  that  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  eventually  a  relatively 
“harmless  cigaret”  will  be 
found. 

The  American  Cancer  Society 
raised  $39,000,000  this  year  in 
its  annual  drive  for  funds.  From 
1946  to  the  present  it  has  spent 
$4,563,000  on  research  on  to¬ 
bacco  and  cancer.  Currently  the 
appropriation  for  studies  of  the 
same  question  is  $414,000. 

The  Society’s  policy  is  that 
“cigaret  smoking  is  a  personal 
habit  and  the  risk  involved  is  at 
the  option  of  the  individual.” 
Nevertheless,  it  believes  it  has 
“a  responsibility  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  ...  to  reduce  the 
alarming  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  and  to  promote  the  wide¬ 
spread  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  causes  and 
prevention  of  the  disease  to 
physicians  and  to  the  public  with 
primary  emphasis  on  teen¬ 
agers.” 

With  reference  to  teen-agers, 
the  Society  this  year  stepped  up 
its  educational  program  with  a 
new'  19-minute  color  film  “Is 
Smoking  Worth  It?”  A  student 
leaflet  “Shall  I  Smoke?”  re¬ 
leased  with  another  filmstrip, 
has  reached  a  distribution  of 
more  than  4,000,000  copies.  The 
goal  is  to  reach  30,000  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  country. 

Sales  Increase 

Meanwhile,  cigaret  and  to¬ 
bacco  sales  continue  to  increase, 
according  to  available  sources. 
The  authoritative  Harry  M. 
Wooten,  consultant  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry,  is  ill  and  his 
report,  usually  made  in  mid- 
December  is  expected  to  be  de- 


Provoeatlve  Question 
layed  this  year.  No  one  in  the 
industry,  however,  has  disagreed 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  figures  issued 
Sept.  28  that  the  1962  output 
w'ould  reach  539  billion  ciga¬ 
rets,  11  billion  above  1961,  a 
new  high.  The  relative  gain  in 
1962  ov'er  1961  w’as  2','c.  The 
department  predicted  a  con¬ 
tinued  upw’ard  trend  in  cigaret 
consumption,  but  at  a  more 
gradual  rate  than  the  3%  to 
4%  increase  that  has  been  main¬ 
tained  annually  from  1955 
through  1961, 

Mr.  Bowling  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  persist  in  their  optimistic 
beliefs  that  nothing  is  on  the 
horizon  now  to  upset  this  ad¬ 


vance,  despite  these  1962  de¬ 
velopments: 

1.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  among  English  cigaret 
makers  not  to  advertise  ciga¬ 
rets  on  tv  prior  to  9  P.M. 

(iullins  SlalemenI 

2.  The  statement  of  Gov.  Le- 
Roy  Collins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  made  Nov.  19,  which, 
suggested  amendments  to  radio 
and  tv  codes  to  make  them 
“more  than  sets  of  legalistic 
standards  and  delineations  of 
good  taste,”  but  also  make  them 
“serve  as  a  broadcast  con.science 
as  well.” 

Gov.  Collins  added: 

“For  example,  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  mounting  evi¬ 
dence  that  tobacco  provides  a 
serious  hazard  to  health.  Can 
we  neither  in  good  conscience 
ignore  the  fact  that  progressive¬ 
ly  more  and  more  of  our  high 
school  age  (and  lower)  children 
are  now'  becoming  habitual 
cigaret  smokers?  The  most  re¬ 
cent  statistics  I  have  seen  point 
out  that  20%  of  boys  have 
started  smoking  in  the  ninth 
grade,  and  almost  30^0  of  all 
girls  smoke  before  they  are 
graduated  from  high  school.  We 
also  know'  that  this  condition  is 
being  made  continually  worse 
under  the  promotional  impact  of 
advertising  designe<l  ])rimarily 


Top-Drawer  Ad  Exec  Is  Not 
Job- Jumper,  Survey  Finds 


Results  of  a  10-year  survey 
show  that  the  top-drawer  ad 
man  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
super-salaried,  job-jumping 
huckster  popularly  portrayed  in 
fiction  over  recent  years. 

The  above-average  ad  exec 
currently  earns  $17,211  and  had 
made  only  2.26  job  changes  in 
the  past  10  years,  according  to 
Edwin  B.  Conley,  president,  Con¬ 
ley  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago- 
bsised  executive  recruiters.  In 
addition,  11  out  of  every  100  ad 
men  surveyed  made  no  job 
changes  at  all  during  the  last 
decade. 

600  Execs  Covered 

The  Conley  survey  covered  600 
ad  execs  from  coast  to  coast, 
drawm  from  the  company’s  files 
of  6,000  active  executive  candi¬ 
dates.  Those  surveyed  are  rated 
above  average,  Mr.  Conley  em¬ 
phasized,  and  include  men  in 
consumer  and  industrial  fields, 
with  advertising  agencies  as 


well  as  advertiser  firms. 

The  Conley  sample  of  600 
executives  included  two  basic 
groups  of  300,  representing 
equally  consumer  and  industrial 
advertising.  Each  of  these  two 
groups  was  broken  down  into 
three  age  classifications — 32  to 
37 ;  38  to  45 ;  and  46  and  up. 

Average  Salaries 

Average  salaries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  studied  ranged  from 
$13,000  to  $22,876.  Job  changes 
averages  ranged  from  1.40  to 
2.80  per  man  for  the  10-year 
period,  shattering  the  image  of 
the  ad  man  as  an  unstable, 
restless  employe. 

According  to  the  Conley  sur¬ 
vey,  consumer  ad  men  are  paid 
better  than  those  serving  indus¬ 
try,  and,  surprisingly,  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  no  job 
changes.  However,  consumer  ad 
men  who  change  jobs  do  so  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  those 
in  the  industrial  ad  field. 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


to  influence  young  people. 

“Certainly  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  first  on  the  tobacco 
manufactui'er.  Certainly  it  also 
rests  on  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Certainly  it  also  rests  on 
the  outstanding  sports  figures 
who  permit  their  hero  status  to 
be  prostituted. 

“It  is  also  true  that  broad¬ 
casting,  and  other  ad  media,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  vouch  for  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  all  advertising  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  over  their 
facilities. 

“But  where  others  have  per¬ 
sistently  failed  to  subordinate 
their  profit  motives  to  the  higher 
purpose  of  the  general  good 
health  of  our  young  people  then 
I  think  the  broadcaster  should 
make  corrective  moves  on  his 
own.  This  w'e  could  do  under 
code  amendments,  and  I  feel  we 
should  proceed  to  do  so,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  required  to,  but 
because  a  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  demands  it.” 

3.  The  previously  mentioned 
activity  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  in  secondary  schools. 


4.  Action  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  banning  gifts  of  cigarets 
to  air  force  hospitals  and  ex¬ 
clusion  of  cigarets  from  lunch 
boxes  of  crews  on  long  flights. 

In  regard  to  the  British  re¬ 
port  George  V.  Allen,  president 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  i.s.sued 
a  statement  characterizing  it  as 
“a  review'  of  old  data  without 
any  new'  research  findings.” 

Mr.  Bowling  said  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  reason  w'hy 
American  cigaret  makers  should 
follow  the  lead  of  the  British 
and  only  buy  tv  or  radio  time 
after  9  P.M. 

Mr.  Allen  countered  Gov.  Col¬ 
lins’  statement  by  asserting  he 
w'as  “incorrect  when  he  suggests 
cigaret  advertising  is  designed 
primarily  to  influence  high 
school  age  children. 

“The  tobacco  industry  re¬ 
gards  smoking  as  an  adult  cus¬ 
tom  and  the  decision  to  smoke 
or  not  to  smoke  should  be  made 
at  the  age  of  mature  judgment 

“Mr.  Collins’  statement  about 
smoking  applies  a  judgment  of 
finality  to  questions  of  medical 
science  that  are  complex  and 
that  are  under  study  and  debate 
by  scientists  throughout  the 
world. 

“Like  many  laymen,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  mistakes  repetition  of 
charges  for  what  he  refers  to  as 
‘mounting  evidence.’  ” 

Ads  for  Adults 

For  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  R.  K.  Heimann,  who  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  said 
that  firm’s  policy  had  always 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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:  dictatonbip  is  second  in  mildsry  derground  in  Hnvsna,  and 
I  power  in  tbo  Amcriens  they  point  even  anti-fUy  Cubans  say  ri 
'out.  Only  tbs  Uaitod  States  is  greater  risks  t^  Fidel  C 


RIO  DK  JANKIRO  -  Recurr- 
ms  pnlitK-ai  rnse«  that  troubled 
RranI  for  the  last  year  have 
all  but  overshadowed  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Sunday,  Oct  T, 
rlertinns 

Rut  national  leaders  of  all 
persuasiom  insist  that  the  bal- 
Pxing  the  first  Sunday  of  Oc- 


Dr.  Hamwuno  Portell 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 


clothing  store.  I  don't  remem-  BVF  WBO  WIKSt 

-Ln  Oikn  o  la  grande?  Se 
ladies  the  year  before.  ^  pateron.”  tThe  big 

Yes,  I  decided.  Honduras  is  one  or  the  little  one?  The 
moving  ahead  The  ftgurea  drawing  la  today,  boaa  ) 

’*  Imttans.  Mesttxoa  and  Ne 

Walters  geatlculate.  shout  j^ws  mingle  on  the  side^ 
and  leave  napkins  as  you  walks  Men  with  arms  m;^ 
enter  a  roffeeshop.  Before  you  ing  and  deep  laclal^^H 


By  BENBV  OOCTRAIA  I  "Is  there  perchance  m  much  as 
tcopiey  News  Seivicei  'one  North  American  pubbdwr 
MDOOO  CITY— "The  taihue  rf  (eihiorlBl)  pnMiag  Oatanbian  In 
you  Amencans  to  learn  our  Ian-  gai  works.  Mexican  agrarian 
guage  and  customs  is  one  rraw.  :a«s.  Mnocaa  or  Venecurkaa  hio- 
for  the  misundrnnandiflg  between  tones  or  the  srdieological  wnt- 
our  asuons"  iingB  of  Guatemala  or  Peru?" 

How  many  Omet  hae  the  Amer-.  In  condunen  M  stales 
won  abroad  heard  this  mmpiaini  j  When  the  IMted  Staiea  opens 
be  N  ei  Lana  Amenra.  EUr^  or  ill  its  doers  to  ’Lniin  Amertcan' 
elsewhere?  ,  thought,  who  then  will  dare  to 

UnlonunWy.  «  I.  Irw  .  -11  «  •  irtMi  mtloliT  " 

Mmho.  •  nm  itair  iif«»itor.  >1*  *«>"  K 

hM  k»«  bwo  tubjmnl  to  U.  S  Xi”*™  I™"  " 

cullum  uiflumm  T»  •  drfny.  "Wmfi  Uial  prem- 

•I  IMII.  Ih.  Mrimi  hu  l«n»d  »"«  Aikwicmi.  m  •••n  ol  ud 
lo  lolmt.  Yu*ct  ndiannm  •"*'  " 

ha  lucuac.  m.  mmx.  rnoto.*  "«*  “»  ihon™>m.w 

.  .  ja(  many  educational  systems  m 

Latin  America. 


undrrsta.nd 


THI  HOUSTON  rOST  ' 

Brazilian 
Election 
Is  Crucial 

Recurring  Criiteit 
Have  Ovemhadowed 
Important  Campaign 


Exiles  Cnficize  'Defensive  Idea 


Laugh  At  View  Of  Cuba  Buildup 


By  waUam  CiMdenl 
Copiry  News  Service 

N  .|U^>^uerU>  Rice  l.st 


stroogcr.  wsisU  that  the  liberstioos  of  Cubs 'of  note  paper 

^  I  sbeuld  be  tbs  work  of  Cubans.  |  Ry  f 


Cuban  Missiles  Can  Go  Underground^  Exiles  Warn 


By  CBARLCY  UELY  uUod?  maotlmg.  pledged  by  Soviet  Pre-  R  would  bo  reUtively  cosy  for 

cwwr  tr««»  The  queatiea  is  beii^  sskod  >nier  NikiU  Khrushchev.  the  Cuhoo  CommunisU  to  hide 

WASHINGTON  >  Could  Cubo  m  Fidel  Castro  stalls  on  UoilH  Cbhoa  exiles,  odmittodly  dm-  ^  "ofMvo"  irasadcs. 
bide  the  ouclear  lipped  missiles  NstMos  inspectMo  sf  ths  bases  grioad  at  tbt  prospect  of  Cootrp  Cabo  boa  a  vast  adm 

that  Russia  has  placed  so  the  and  supervisioo  of  their  dis-  cootuaung  io  pewsr.  won  that  r««*>d  astaesk  si  caves  that 

them  by  Cuba's  leading  cave  as-  Befesss.  SrnrdWg  to  Pastel.  Nasci,  a  CaoMonlU.  pm-  Cuban  hisNnio.  writer  and  sdw 
pert.  C^.  Antonis  Nunss  Jim-  Nones  beaded  Cabn*s  Bpitii  codH  Cwtss  Bafael  BaWi-  cater,  says  tbs  island  is  bmey- 

tnn  sligirst  aaefoty  wWch  teed  gMs  as  bead  el  OhWWs  M-  eembed  with  cavat.  and  that  the 

a  — - ..  -  Wiitmel  Agre-*  .  Riasisrrf  have  ham  briefed  an 


that  the  miasUes  could  he  hid-  up  h,  elu„„g  ihul  f 


dro  in  tho  cavet  for  possible 
future  use.  or  to  rnahise  any 
ukunalc  UJI.  laspectieo  of  tha 
bases  and  coB  doubt  on  tho 


[>  v] 
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CFRT4fN  FIGUtES  fftOVF  IT.  TOO 

Honduras  Is  Doing  Better 


0  Argentine  Puppet 


By  nNET  GOmiAlil 

TEGUCIGALPA.  Hon¬ 
duran — How  don  one  de¬ 
scribe  Honduran?  How 
does  one  determine  wheth¬ 
er  thin  small,  ntnifflinc 
('entral  American  repub¬ 
lic  hnn  prorresned  in  the 
last  year— or  even  retro- 
fresMd? 

I  wondered  as  I  walked  the 
narrow  sidewalks  of  Teguci 
galpa  at  the  Idle  noon  hour. 

AU  business  and  commert'e 
had  cloned.  Shopkreprrv  and 
employea  had  retired  for 


optimistic  about  Honduras' 
already  subsinntlsl  tobacco 
yield^T^y  believe  It  can  be 

Transportation,  t  learned. 


However.  PreaidenI  Ramon 
Vtlledn  Morales  informed  me 
that  his  admlnistraitan  has 
constructed  SOS  miles  of  new 
reads  in  four  years  as  com¬ 
pared  to  700  miles  built  in  the 
previous  nine  years. 

T>ie  Alliance  for  Pregrsna 
In  downtown  Tegucigalpa 
foepa  and  Volkswagen  buses 
stlR  tip  thru  the  onewsy 
cobblestone  atraeta,  brushing 
even  the  most  Intrepid  pedes 


has  pumped  t30  mtUtan  tntn 
Honduras  In  its  Drat  year, 
and  details  on  another  tlO 
million  of  Alliance  financing 
are  being  ironed  out 
As  I  stepped  off  the  bus  at 
the  main  plaza.  1  noticed  two 
shapely  smartlydreased  Hon¬ 
duran  girb  walking  out  of  a 


Walters  featlculate.  shout 
and  wave  napkins  as  you 
enter  a  coffeeohop.  Before  you 
have  aelected  your  table  the 
lottery  t**-'  -*  — tevmen  era 


ITie  rounded  peaks  have 
turned  green  under  spring 
rains.  Jacaranda  bloon.s  In 
red  profusion.  Weeping  will¬ 
ows  line  suburban  streets. 

The  aoPfoot  altitude 
keepo  daytime  temperatures 
ki  the  mi^  TOa.  Nights  are 
dellfhtfully  cool. 


present  grim  remir'* 


■v:*"  ?>. 


TRB  TIMXft-BICAYUNl.  NXW  ORLXANR 

Indifference  of  American 
to  Latin  Culture  Flayed 


tfhp  laliaa  aanitng  Nraa 


Operation  Fantasma 
Unites  Castro  Foes 


By  CHARLES  KEELY 
Cifley  Nsws  Servies 
WASHINCTON-SeversI  months 
ago.  two  light  planet  dropped 
thousands  of  ieaflau  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  Cuhaa  oty  of  Csmagucy  and 
OperaiMn  Fsnissma  was  bora 
Opersiien  Fantasma.  sccorduig 
lo  Carlas  Todd,  former  ^rticsl 
oAior  of  the  Times  sf  Havens, 
has  been  an  'ungualifiad  suc- 
caas  " 

WHsi  IS  k' 

'The  leaflets  dropped  on  Como- 
guey  calfod  upon  Cubans  to  or- 
phsMom  calb  to  oppost- 
comnMSiitm  snd  the  Cas- 


suppart  of  the  others,  who  also 
w^  there,  food  was  sliowed  to 
ipml.  irreplaccsbie  battles  and 
piaics  sere  broken,  silverware 
was  "misisid":  snd  often  good 
food  was  dumped  inta  the  gar- 
bap 

Todd  toys  that  another  inform¬ 
ant  claims  that  the  in)SCtion  of  s 
small  amount  of  a  rspMfly  rcpr» 
ducing  fungus  in  the  "guarspo" 
or  sugar  cana  jUKC  conduits  el  s 
u4sr  mill,  prevented  crytislhfs- 
iion  and  halted  produciwn  for 

One  amorphous  under) 


THI  tHDIANATOLIS  NIWS 


Buildup  at 
Guantanamo 
Fast,  Efficient 


GUANTANAMO  BAY,  Cuba  (CNS>— The  Navy- 
Marine-Air  Force  reinforcement  of  the  naval  base  here 
wu  the  Rraateat  airborne  military  operation  in  history. 

It  wu  greater  than  Lebanon,  bigger  than  Berlin. 
It  proved  the  capabilities  and  capacities  of  a  modem 
kirlift 

One  rasult;  OM  thaorias  to  a  high  tmatioaal  pitch  snd 
must  ha  scrappad  ia  tha  FanU-  they  ware  ready  UiJL^So 
.  p«k.|>.  ma  l>  Mokow. 


KEEP  POSTED  ON  ALL  NEWS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  The  Copley  News  Service  furnishes 
solid  bo rder-to- border,  "geographically  even"  Latin-American  coverage.  CNS  specialized  Latin-American  service 
includes:  Pan  American  Report  •  Know  Your  Hemisphere  •  Mexico  Report  •  Hemisphere  Report  •  Women  ot 
Latin  America.  For  rate  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third 
Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California.  Phone:  714-234-7111. 
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Cigarets 


Sells 


AS  WELL  AS 


^rrantan 

Sinrfs 


SAWYER .  FERGUSON .  WALKER  COMRANY  INC. 

N«tS«A*i  R«pr«t«nt«tiv«s 

NtW  YOU  •  CHLCAOO  •  WHI|>OCLWHtA  •  DCTROlT 
•  ATLANTA  •  LOS  AN«ELES  •  SAN  MANClSCO 


{Continued  from  page  18) 

;  been  that  tobacco  was  a  “form 
'  of  pleasure  for  adults,  and  we 
I  take  pains  to  see  that  nothing 
I  in  advertising  illustration  or 
text  implies  anything  to  the 
contrary.” 

Current  ads  for  ATC  cigarets, 
for  which  Mr.  Heimann  said  he 
expected  no  modification,  were 
,  Lucky  Strike:  “Get  Lucky!” 

,  (BBDO);  “Pall  Mali’s  Natural 
!  Mildness  It’s  So  Good  To  Your 
I  Taste,”  and  for  the  new  Mont- 
j  clair  “Why  Didn’t  Someone 
I  Think  of  This  Before?”  calling 
attention  to  menthol  in  the  tip. 

!  Pall  Mall  and  Montclair  are  han- 
j  died  by  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col- 
I  well,  Bayles.  Tareyton :  “Hungry 
:  for  Flavor?  Tareyton’s  Got  It! 
Flavor  you  never  thought  you’d 
get  from  any  filter  cigaret.”  is 
,  handled  by  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
I  binner  Advertising  Agency  Inc. 

Mr.  Bowling  said  Roger  M. 

:  Greene,  vicepresident  in  charge 
I  of  Philip  Morris  advertising,  had 
assured  him  that  all  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  ads  were  directed  exclusive¬ 
ly  toward  adult  audiences,  even 
to  the  point  that  all  models  used 
averaged  over  30  years  of  age. 

Cowboy  Thenn- 

Marlboro  uses  the  cowboy 
theme  and  the  line  “Marlboro 
Country”  and  also  football  heros 
(Leo  Burnett  Company);  for  Al¬ 
pine:  “There’s  something  more 
to  smoking  with  an  Alpine” 
(also  Leo  Burnett)  Parliament: 
“Keeps  the  filter  a  neat  clean 
%  inch  away.”  (Benton  & 
Bowles)  Benson  &  Hedges, 
“With  Benson  &  Hedges  you  pay 
more  and  get  more;  (also  B&B) ; 
Philip  Morris  Commander: 
“Have  a  Commander — Welcome 
Aboard.”  (Leo  Burnett). 

Surprised  at  AF 

Mr.  Allen  expressed  surprise 
on  behalf  of  the  Tobacco  Insti- 


Ac-Sell-Erate! 

New  London  per-houte- 
hold  automotive  buying 
now  tops  all  major  Con¬ 
necticut  cities.*  What  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  shifting  your 
sales  into  high  gear  now? 

*SM  'a  Survey 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Kapreuntalivt: 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
&  SINDING,  INC. 


Dow  Jones  Names 
Theodore  Callis 

Theodore  E.  Callis  has  been 
named  general  sales  manager 
and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 


Theodore  E.  Callis 


Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Observer,  Barron's  Weekly 
and  Dow  Jones  News  Services. 

Mr.  Callis  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  WSJ 
following  his  graduation  from 
DePauw  University  in  1930.  He 
was  named  ad  manager  in  1945 
and  ad  director  in  1948.  Since 
October,  1961,  he  has  served  as 
ad  director  of  Dow  Jones  Pub¬ 
lications. 


tute  over  the  Air  Force  decision. 
He  said  that  in  the  first  place 
the  Armed  Services  have  been 
begging  the  manufacturers  for 
their  cigarets  for  a  long  time 
and  that  free  cigarets  are  being 
sent  all  the  time  to  veterans 
hospitals  by  various  community 
groups.  Furthermore,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  set  up  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  he  thought  that  “it 
looks  as  if  one  arm  of  the  U.  S. 
government  doesn’t  quite  know 
what  the  other  arm  is  doing.” 

Mr.  Allen  has  also  said  he 
thought  the  study  by  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  should  be  “strictly 
a  health  survey”  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  industry  sup¬ 
plies  a  large  amount  of  tax 
money. 

“I’m  speaking  personally,”  he 
added.  “However,  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  tobacco  area.  There 
are  altogether,  we  estimate, 
about  17,000,000  people  in  the 
U.  S.  who  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  obtain  their  livelihood 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
tobacco.  So  far  as  revenue  to 
the  government  is  concerned,  to¬ 
bacco,  I  believe,  is  second  in  the 
amount  of  excise  taxes.” 

When  the  TIRC  was  formed 
in  December  1953,  it  followed 


up  in  January,  1954,  with  full- 
page  advertisements  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  U.  S.  to  explain  what  it 
planned  to  do.  The  idea  of 
using  advertising  to  keep  the 
public  informed  on  the  facts 
has  been  raised  many  times 
since,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Bowling,  is  still  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little, 
scientific  director  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  makes  annual  reports  on 
the  research  conducted.  He  has 
not  yet  made  his  ’62  report. 

Mr.  Bowling  and  Mr.  Read 
both  commended  newspapers  in 
general  for  reporting  news  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

“We  notice  that  there  is  less 
tendency  than  there  used  to  be 
for  the  press  to  repeat  old  sta¬ 
tistical  stories  about  cigaret 
smoking  and  limg  cancer  and 
play  them  up  as  if  they  were 
new,”  Mr.  Bowling  said. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Bowling 
praised  the  New  York  News  for 
“a  fine  editorial  stand  on  the 
subject,”  calling  such  a  policy 
“an  excellent  service  to  readers.” 
He  also  noted  recent  editorials 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-JoumaL 

The  Free  Press  (Nov.  9) 
checked  up  on  the  “scientific 
accuracy”  of  Dr.  John  F.  W. 
King  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  who  told  300  Detroit 
area  high  school  editors  that 
statistics  linking  lung  cancer  to 
smoking  were  rarely  published. 

“A  quick  check  of  one  Free 
Press  library  folder  on  ‘cigarets’ 
turned  up  seven  stories  totaling 
87  column  inches  within  one  23- 
day  period,”  the  editorial  stated. 

“You’d  think  that  kind  of 
coverage  hard  to  miss,  especially 
for  one  trained  in  microscopic 
research. 

“Dr.  King  apparently  hasn’t 
even  heard  the  joke,  so  popular 
during  one  of  the  lung  cancer 
panics,  about  the  smoker  who 
was  so  scared  he  was  going  to 
quit  —  quit  reading  newspapers, 
that  is.” 

Dr.  King  denied  he  mentioned 
newspapers. 

The  Courier  Journal  (Nov. 
21)  commented  on  the  Surgeon 
General’s  committee  of  experts: 

“Not  that  the  committee’s 
port,  whatever  it  may  say,  will 
cause  overnight  abandonment  of 
the  weed.  'The  effect  of  smoking 
has  been  and  probably  for  some 
time  will  be  a  matter  of  scien¬ 
tific  as  well  as  public  contro¬ 
versy.” 

“It  ■will  probably  take  com¬ 
parable  experiment  to  prove 
conclusively  the  relationship,  if 
any,  between  smoking  and  dis¬ 
ease,  and  similar  caution  should 
be  exercised  before  a  blow  is 
levelled  against  an  even  more 
sensitive  industry.” 
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a  two-capital 


city 


et I  b  St  ny 

"The  Diamond  in  the  Golden  Triangle  of  the  Tri-Cities" 


Capitaland ! 


capital  of  the  empire  state ! 
capital  of  dynamic  Capitaland ! 

hub  of  powerful  economic  activity 
for  northeastern  New  York 


One  of  the  Nation's  top  test 
markets  with  a  population  of 
1,077,400. 

14  counties  with  over  1600  man- 
ufacturinp  establishments  .  .  . 
over  6,000  miles  of  improved 
highways. 


Retail  Sales  of  $1,386,425,000, 
and  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$2,346,871,000. 

The  Sunday  Times  Union,  only 
locally  published  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  offers  exclusive  penetra¬ 
tion  in  this  area. 


and 

The  Knickerbocker  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  KnickerbocKer  News 
Battimere  News-Post  and  Snnday  Afflerican 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advntiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  Ye^’k  tonrnal-American 
New  Yerh  k.<rrtr 
San  Antonie  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin  '/■ 
Seattle  Pest-lntelligencur  ^ 

The  American  Weekly  V 
Pack— TN  Comic  Weekly  . 


QUAD  CtTKS  lARCCST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  ’dispatch 


wider  recognition  and  acceptance  the  campaign  has  been  running, 
for  its  long  respected  brand.  it  has  substantially  achieved  its 
The  solution,  as  is  so  often  objectives.  Favorable  comment 
true,  was  found  in  a  simple  from  store  buyers  and  customers 
approach.  has  been  widespread,  and  the  ads 

For  example,  consider  the  themselves  are  being  integrated 

copy  in  this  two-column  all-type  widely  in  local  store  newspaper 
ad  scheduled  for  the  WSJ  of  advertising  and  promotional 
Dec.  20 :  activities. 

“Bachelor  we  knew  inadvert-  One  department  store  stocking 
ently  stood  under  a  sprig  of  Society  Brand  Clothes  features 

- — - .  — — ri  reproductions  of  the  all-type  ads 

i  each  week 


Who  Says 
All-Type  Ad 
Must  Be  Dull? 


vN  ho  says  an  all-type  news¬ 
paper  ad  has  to  be  dull? 

Take,  for  example,  the  series 
of  all-type  ads  currently  run¬ 
ning  twice  a  week  in  the  Trail 
Street  Journal  for  Society  Brand 
Clothes,  a  division  of  Hart 
Schaifner  &  Marx  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Placed  by  Geer,  DuBois  & 

Company,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  these  two-col¬ 
umn  boxed  ads  (see  cut)  vary 
in  depth  from  110  to  210  lines, 
but  they  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  in  subtly  getting 
across  Society  Brand  Cllothes’ 
high-quality  story  for  its  $125 
and  up  men’s  suits. 

The  campaign  is  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  is  supplemented  by 
a  campaign  in  Sports  Illustrated  mistletoe  while  wearing  a  So- 
magazine.  ciety  Brand  sport  coat.” 

Or,  try  this  one  for  size: 

Goal  of  Ads  “Heard  over  the  public  address 

Geer,  DuBois  has  represented  system  at  Idlewild  last  Thurs- 
Society  Brand  Clothes  since  last  day: 

summer  when  the  account  sought  **  ^1  the  gentleman  wearing 


on  its  restaurant 
menus  and  table  tent  cards. 

Credit  for  the  copy  goes  to 
Peter  Geer,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  with  an 
assist  from  John  H.  Jackson, 
copy  supervisor,  and  Rea  Porter¬ 
field  Brown,  vicepresident  and 
art  director. 


After  a  recent  luncheon  to¬ 
gether,  a  Texas  investor  and 
a  Wall  Street  broker  parted 
to  buy  sport  coats. 

The  Texan  was  determined 
to  find  something  striking, 
while  the  broker  wished  to  sat¬ 
isfy  more  conservative  tastes. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  they 
met  in  a  Society  Brand  fitting 
room. 


SWITCHES  —  Jerome  W.  Benson, 
assistant  national  ad  manager  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
moves  to  the  Detroit  News  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  on  Jan. 
2.  He  is  a  native  of  Minneapolis 
and  has  worked  for  the  papers 
there  since  1947. 


The  Velvet  Touch 


Motorola  Expands 
Newspaper  List 


matted  illustrations  of  the  “Sun-  Chicago 

niest  Fashions”  for  women  and  Continuity  of  its  current  suc- 
“  Light,  Bright,  Right  Styles  for  cessful  advertising  and  promo- 
every  Man  under  the  Sun,”  tional  programs  characterizes 
along  with  a  variety  of  atmos-  Motorola’s  marketing  strategy 
phere  spots  and  hand-lettered  for  1963  according  to  Robert  G. 
headings  designed  to  the  special  Farris,  Consumer  Products  Ad- 
purpose.  vertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

The  supplement  is  being  sent  Director, 
automatically  to  subscribers  in  Motorola’s  advertising  and 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  promotional  plans  for  1963  are 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  so  designed  that  each  distributor 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  within  the  program  a 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Hiarket  plan  that  best  fits  the 
Texas.  The  supplement  also  is  needs  of  his  dealers  and  his 
being  sent  to  papers  in  Hawaii  locale. 

and  Nevada  Backing  a  national  magazine 

Metro  Newspaper  Service  sub-  schedules  will  be  expand^ 

scribers  in  all  other  states,  and  >n  newspapers  in  over  100  im- 

u  4.U  portant  markets  with  greater 

in  Latin  America,  may  have  the  *  ,  .  ,  .  .  , 

,  .  o  u-  a  1  i.  emphasis  on  ads  which  list 
complete  Sunshine  Supplement,  , 

,  .  .  dealers  as  well  as  individual 

inclusive  of  mats  of  all  illustra-  .  .  j  t  i- 

tions  free  on  reoiiest  exeent  for  signature  ads.  Insertions  in 

tions,  free  on  request  exce^  for  ^  600-line  size  will  key 

postage,  ,t  was  announced  by  Large  blowups  of 

Emanuel  Shapiro,  Metro  execu- 

tive  vicepresident.  newspaper 

.  V*  space  right  to  their  stories. 

Furthermore,  as  a  reflection 
"TBr"  Motorola’s  increased  business 

and  share  of  market,  many  dis- 
tributors  plan  expanded  co-op 
activities  to  tie  in  to  Motorola’s 
■  I  I  newspaper  efforts  and  this  co- 

...JL..  .Jlk-  should  produce  a  snow- 

balling  effect  on  saturation  and 
penetration  according  to  Mr. 
Farris. 


*  Af/UVOT^ 


IS  one 


Second  largest  ABC 
city  zone  in  Illinois. 


Third  largest  market 
in  lowa-IIlinois. 


Baltimore 

revolves 

around 


of  Quad-Citians 
live  on  the  Illinois 
side. 


Morning 

Evening 

Sundays 


Joins  Brand  Names 

The  Star  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has 
joined  the  Brand  Names  I'oun- 
dation,  Inc. 
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INTEGRITY 


INTELLIGENCE 


INVESTIGATION 


INFLUENCE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

It  all  adds  up... 

►  Because  of  responsible  reporting, 
painstaking  research  and  graphic 
writing,  9  out  of  10  people  in  the 
big  Buffalo  market  read  and  heed 
The  NEWS.  The  sum  and  substance 
is  NE  WSpower  for  your  advertising 
message. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly  Smith  Co 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


If  the  “big  ones” 
aren’t  seeing  your  reps 


why  don’t  you  meet  them  on  their  own  level 


daar 
zijn  zij 
het  over 
eens 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Shoppers  Ey( 
Ads  in  Paper 
For  Specials 


Seventy  six  percent  of  200  there  is  time  and  opportu- 
supermarket  shoppers,  when  window  shopping,  al- 

asked  where  they  learn  of  fea-  *^pst  one  in  five  (17.2%)  gave 
tured  specials,  placed  newspaper  window  posters  as  a  priniary 
advertising  as  their  primary  source  of  information  about  fea- 
source.  But  the  figure  was  85.7  %  tured  specials, 
in  the  suburbs,  and  65.5%  in  the  Radio 

city — where  other  informational 

sources  are  influential.  The  increasing  use  of  radio  by 

That’s  one  of  the  findings  of  stores  to  advertise  their  specials 
the  last  of  three  reports  on  a  is  not  yet  reflected  (only  2.5% 
special  study  of  supermarket  cited  sources  other  than  news- 
shoppers  in  the  New  York  mar-  papers,  circulars  and  window 
ket  by  Food  Enterprises,  Inc.,  posters  for  information  about 
food  brokers,  in  cooperation  with  specials).  One  possible  reason: 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company,  Inc.  store  commercials  on  radio 
First  part  of  the  study  covered  usually  feature  only  one  or  two 
basic  differences  in  city-sub-  specials,  whereas  shoppers  use 
urban  shopping  patterns  (E&P,  newspapers  for  item-by-item 
Nov.  10,  page  20).  Second  part  checking. 

dealt  with  prices  and  trading  Other  indications  emerging 
stamps  (E&P,  Dec.  8,  page  20).  from  the  last  of  the  three 

reports:  Brand  loyalty  is  high, 
l.irciilars  interest  in  sales  specials  is 

In  the  last  part  of  the  study  strong,  and  out-of-stock  condi- 
store  circulars  are  listed  by  one  tions  can  mean  substantial  sales 
in  four  (26.4%)  of  the  200  tele-  losses  to  a  supermarket, 
phone  interviewees  as  the  sec-  Copies  of  any  of  the  three 


gezond  en  lekker 


IN  AGREEMENT? — ^This  ad  for  "Joy,"  a  soft  drink,  appeared  In  Duteli 
newspapers  and  pointed  out  that  while  President  Kennedy  and  Soviti 
leader  Khrushchev  differ  on  other  matters,  their  agreement  on  IIm 
taste  of  "Joy"  is  "fantastic."  Ad  was  prepared  by  Arend  Meijer,  he«d 
of  his  own  agency  In  Hllversum,  Holland.  He  was  recent  guest  oi 
Sumner  Wyman,  vicepresident  of  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 


in  the  Only  National  Business  Daily?  This  is 
their  every-business-day  source  for  important 
business  information! 


Writer  and  Idea  man  with 
strong  sports  background  to 
handle  press,  PR  program.  Re¬ 
sume  full  background,  salary 
needs,  availability.  Include  few 
ideas  on  how  to  Increase  race  at¬ 
tendance.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELANO  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
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The  payoff  is  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  SKILLion- 
aire,  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of  the 
city’s  many  precision  industries.  His 
spending:,  like  his  earning,  is  w’ell  above 
the  U.S.A.  average;  for  instance,  five 
dollars  for  every  four  spent  nationally 
in  department  stores. 

But  that’s  not  surprising,  because 
where  he  lives  the  average  effective 


buying  income  per  household  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  $8,763.  The  national  figure 
runs  some  $1600  behind  this. 

The  SKILLionaire  is  an  active  buyer 
who  makes  this  a  true  bonus  market.  It 
deserves  more  than  routine  promotion 
because  the  payoff  is  fast  and  con¬ 
sistent. 

Of  course,  buying  is  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  two  local  newspapers. 


the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle. 

Talk  to  the  SKILLionaire,  and  reap 
the  rewards !  Get  all  the  facts  by  writ¬ 
ing  for  "Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.” 
Address  inquiries  to :  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Roch¬ 
ester  14,  New  York. 


7/ie  SKILLIonalre*s  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  such  Important  categories  as: 


RETAIL  SALES 
in  Monroe  County 

$  53,766,000 
$134,590,000 
$  28,772,000 
$200,885,000 

$  35,200,000 
$783,093,000 


CLASS  of  Product  Sales 

apparel 

AUTOMOTIVE 
DRUGS 
FOOD 

furniture,  HOUSEHOLD 

&  appliances 

total — all  categories 

Market  figu'-c  source:  Sales  Management’s  "Survey  of  Buying  Power,”  June  JO,  J962 


TOTAL  1961  LINAGE 
In  Rochester  Newspapers 

2,875,746 

3,894,244 

1,379,694 

6,030,980 

4,671,910 
50,379,031 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales.  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 


L 


at  Ted  Bates  &  Company. 

Cunard  has  been  a  heavy  user 
of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
with  about  60%  of  its  budget 
going  to  the  former  (E&P,  Feb. 
24,  page  19).  The  naming  of 
Bates  is  interesting  in  that  the 
agency  places  80%  of  its  clients’ 
advertising  in  radio-tv. 


AD  AGENCIES 


NAEAAdopts 
4-A  Creative 
Code  for  Ads 


T,,  VT  AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

The  Newspaper  Adv’ertismg 

Executives  Association  and  the  •  Mrs.  Carol  Feig,  formerly 
Advertising  Association  of  the  of  Lennen  &  Newell,  has  joined 
West  have  now  endorsed  the  Dobbs  Advertising  Company, 
Creative  Code  of  the  American  Inc.,  as  media  director. 
Association  of  Advertising  *  ♦  ♦ 

Agencies,  bringing  to  12  the  •  Principals  of  de  Garmo, 
number  of  organizations  which  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Paul,  Phe- 
have  approved  it.  Ian  and  Perry  Ltd.,  Toronto, 

The  NAEA  endorsement  was  have  finalized  arrangements  for 
announced  by  Warren  McClure,  the  Canadian  incorporation  of  a 
NAEA  president  and  publisher  jointly-owned  subsidiary,  Paul, 
of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Phelan,  Perry  and  de  Garmo 
Press.  Ltd.,  to  handle  international 

The  code,  adopted  last  spring  marketing  for  clients  of  both 
by  the  4-A  membership  (E&P,  agencies. 

May  5,  page  17),  seeks  to  “ex-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tend  and  broaden  the  application  •  Woolfoam  Corp.  has  ap- 
of  high  ethical  standards’’  and  pointed  Wexton  Advertising 
provides  that  “clear  and  wdllful  Agency  for  promotion  of  the 
violations’’  could  lead  to  expul-  Woolfoam  cold  water  wash  line 
sion  from  4-A  membership.  distributed  through  supermar- 
*  *  *  kets.  Newspapers  and  tv  will  be 

CUNARD  DOCKS  AT  B.4TES  used. 

Effective  March  1,  1963,  Cun-  ,  *  *  *  , 

ard  Steam-Ship  Company,  Ltd.,  FRANK  ALI/-AMERICA 
will  cast-off  from  Compton  Ad-  Clint  Frank,  president  of 
vertising,  Inc.,  and  tie-up  its  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
$1,000,000  advertising  account  last  week  became  the  third  ad- 


BEST  AD  MEN  BY  A  DAM  SITE! — Kelly-Smith  Company  reprewnta- 
fives  and  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  ad  chiefs  shown  during 
-»cent  visit  to  Glen  Canyon  dam  at  Page,  Ariz.  Front  row  (left  to 
right)  are;  Lee  Wilson,  San  Francisco;  Bob  Guth,  Chicago;  Charley 
Hoover,  ad  director  of  the  papers;  John  Lally,  Boston;  and  Jaci 
Forbes,  Los  Angeles.  Back  row  (left  to  right)  are:  Louis  Reynolds,  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  papers;  Dean  Bartee,  national  ad  manager  of  the 
dailies;  Don  Schmitzerle,  Detroit;  Lee  Hover,  classified  ad  manager 
for  the  Republic  and  Gazette;  Phil  Brewster,  New  York;  and  Jack  Dean 
retiring  retail  ad  manager  of  the  Phoenix  papers. 


Again  The  Washington  Post 


vertising  man  to  be  elected  to  $600,000  account,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine’s  *  ♦  ♦ 

Silver  Anniversary  All-Ameri-  «  Reach,  McClinton  &  Com- 
ca  roster.  James  F.  Kelly,  now  a  pany,  Inc.,  has  been  appointei 
vicepresident  at  Compton  Adver-  to  handle  advertising  in  the  U.S. 
tising,  made  it  in  1958  and  foj.  the  motor  cars  of  British 
Barton  Cummings,  president  and  Motor  Corp.,  effective  Jan.  1. 
director  of  Compton,  was  elected 
in  1959.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Frank  was  one  of  Yale’s  *  Doug  Boaz,  formerly  wi 
all-time  football  greats.  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.. 

Requirement  for  candidacy  on  newspaper  representatives,  na.- 
Si’s  roster  is  senior  varsity  foot-  David  W.  Ev’ans  &  Asso- 

ball  performance  25  years  ago;  Portland,  Ore.,  as  an 

election  is  based  on  nominee’s  account  executive. 


sets  new  circulation  records 


for  Washington,  D.  C.,  newspapers 


491,212 

SUNDAY  AVERAGE 


408,701 

WEEKDAY*  AVERAGE 


AGENCY  ROUND-l'l*  Herald  I  ule  Willi  uoior 

•  Compton  Advertising  has  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

signed  an  agreement  with  Dai-  Colorful  editions  of  the  Salt 
Ichi  Kikaku  Company  of  Tokyo,  LaA'c  City  Tribune  and  the 
to  provide  ad  service  facilities  Deseret  News  and  the  Salt  Lake 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  clients  City  Telegram  heralde<l  the  holi- 
of  both  agencies  in  Japan  and  day  buying  season’s  opening 
the  U.S.,  as  well  as  other  coun-  here. 

tries  where  Compton  affiliated  Jhe  morning  Tribune’s  con- 
companies  operate.  tents  included  21  color  ads,  four 

*  *  ♦  of  them  in  multiple  color.  The 

•  REA  Express  has  ap-  Deseret  News  ran  20  color  ms 
pointed  Edwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  four  of  them  in  multiple  color. 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  Both  papers  totaled  228  pages. 
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constant,  even,  shock- proof  ink  distribution  is  achieved  on  the 
Hoe  Lithomaster*  by  a  unique  patented  device  developed  by  the 
world-famous  offset  printer,  Aller  of  Denmark . . .  this  is  the 
C.U.I.M.  (Constantly  Undulating  Ink  Motion)  Roller,  which  re¬ 
places  the  conventional  reciprocating  ductor ...  it  is  essentially  a 
series  of  small  rollers,  eccentrically  positioned  in  relation  to  each 
other  so  that  there  is  continuous  step  contact  with  both  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  first  distributing  rollers  ...  a  total  of  six  ink  cuts  further 
assures  an  ink  break-up  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  qual¬ 
ity  printing ...  an  advanced  ink  motion  system  is  only  one  of  the 
many  finer  points  of  the  all-new  Hoe  Lithomaster . . .  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York. 

*The  Hoe  Lithomaster  is  now  being  demonstrated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hoe  plant  in  New  York,  along  with  the  new  Lithomaster  folder. 
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World’s  Newsprint 
Demand  Is  Booming 


World  newsprint  demand  and 
supply  are  both  showing  in¬ 
creasing  growth,  according  to 
“Newsprint  Data:  1962,”  the 
annual  survey  by  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada. 

In  1962  the  overall  increase 
in  demand  has  been  of  modest 
size,  but  for  1963  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  much  larger  gains 
appear  to  be  in  prospect.  A 
factor  in  these  increases  is  the 
approaching  maturity  of  the 
post-war  “baby  crop”  and  their 
formation  of  families. 

At  the  same  time,  world  ca¬ 
pacity  has  continued  to  increase. 
Numerous  major  additions  are 
now  under  construction  and 
more  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  w'ill  be 
adequate  supply  available  to  fill 
all  needs  of  the  press,  including 
ample  reserve  capacity  to  meet 
any  sudden  rise  of  demand  for 
newsprint. 

Tariff  Restriclionfi 

A  feature  of  this  report  is  a 
survey  of  tariff  restrictions  on 
newsprint  in  international  trade. 
It  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  free  press  being  free  to  seek 
its  newsprint  without  interfer¬ 


ence  by  tariff,  and  it  points  out 
that  in  addition  to  other  con¬ 
siderations  an  inevitable  result 
of  tariff  restriction  is  increased 
cost.  Recognition  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  is  such  that  at  least 
92  percent  of  newsprint  moving 
in  international  trade  is  tariff 
free,  and  the  report  suggests 
support  from  publishers  and 
others  to  maintain  this  freedom 
and  to  make  it  universal. 

Standard  newsprint  coming 
into  the  United  States  has  been 
duty-free  since  1913. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
a  duty-free  market  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  Britain 
joins  the  Common  Market. 

“A  truly  free  press,”  the  re¬ 
port  states,  “must  be  free  to 
seek  its  newsprint  supply  when¬ 
ever  it  may  choose  and  where  it 
can  best  find  quality,  reliability 
and  reasonable  cost.  Any  restric¬ 
tions  anywhere  should  be  op¬ 
posed  by  all  who  believe  in  press 
freedom. 

“Current  developments  and 
progress  in  world  trade  are 
generally  in  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom  from  tariff  re¬ 
strictions  and  protection.  At  the 
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with  regular  MATRIX  service 


Every  MATRIX  CONTRAST  contract  provides  for 
regular  service— the  kind  that  pays  off  in  easier  to 
read  matrices.  Our  skilled  men  keep  your  color  con¬ 
trasted  mats  clean,  clear  and  properly  sorted. 

In  every  shop  where  MATRIX  services  arc  used, 
linecasters  automatically  increase  production  because 
they  “Can  See  What  They  Set."  By  actual  test,  normal 
typesetting  errors  are  reduced  by  better  than  30% ! 

You  gain  hundreds  of  work  hours  per  year.  Dollar- 
wise,  regular  MATRIX  service  shows  a  clear  profit 
over  its  modest  cost.  Say  the  word  and  we'll  send 
you  the  facts. 
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325  W.  Huron  Street 
Chicago  10,  III. 

1105  Trenton  Street 
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same  time  there  have  been  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  form  of  new  or 
higher  tariffs  on  newsprint  and 
an  example  under  consideration 
is  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  Here  a  proposed  exter¬ 
nal  tariff  of  7  percent  provides  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  movement 
even  when  partially  offset  by 
tariff-free  quotas.” 

Analyzing  world  demand,  the 
report  shows  that  North  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  overall  increase  of  1.7 
percent  in  1962,  with  a  notable 
addition  also  in  the  Far  East. 
For  1963,  all  areas  are  expected 
to  share  in  an  overall  gain  of 
nearly  one-half  million  tons  or 
3.2  percent;  and  for  the  years 
1964  and  1965  still  larger  in¬ 
creases  are  forecast. 

Steady  Increase 

Consumption  in  the  United 
States  show's  a  steady  increase, 
although  shipments  actually 
taken  by  consumers  have  been 
curtailed  this  year  by  reduction 
of  inventories  and  by  temporary 
shut-down  of  several  strike¬ 
bound  newspapers.  Examination 
of  consumption  by  area  shows 
average  annual  increases  of 
48,000  tons  in  the  South,  43,000 
in  the  West,  31,000  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  and  24,000  in  the  North- 
w'est. 

Review  of  world  capacity  in¬ 
creases  by  area  shows,  for  1962, 
additions  of  nearly  350,000  tons 
each  in  North  America  and  in 
Western  Europe.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  in  1962  capacity  for  the 
non-communist  world  is  862,000 
tons. 

For  1963  an  addition  of  about 
777,000  tons  is  in  prospect,  of 
which  259,000  are  in  North 
America  and  344,000  in  Western 
Europe.  By  1965  a  further 
1,874,000  tons  of  world  capac¬ 
ity  are  indicated  if  reported 
construction  plans  materialize, 
and  with  no  allowance  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  at  more  mills  in  eastern 
Canada. 

New  Projecl  for  B.C. 

A  North  American  project 
which  is  not  included  in  the 
report  is  that  of  Aluminium  Ltd. 
The  plan,  announced  this  week, 
envisages  a  newsprint  mill  with 
140,000  tons  of  capacity  as  part 
of  a  forest  products  complex  at 
Kitimat,  British  Columbia. 

Reporting  on  other  prospects 
for  new  capacity,  the  Newsprint 
Association  gave  the  following 
information: 

Alberta  West  Newsprint  Mills 
— 100,000  ton  mill  at  Whitecourt 
delayed. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Ltd. — 125,000  ton  mill  at 
Crofton  expected  to  start  pro¬ 
duction  in  1964. 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell 


River  Ltd. — third  machine  with 
140,000  ton  capacity  starts  in 
1963. 

Rothesay  Paper  Corporation 
— 140,000  tons;  construction  not 
yet  started  at  New  Brunswick 
site. 

Newfoundland  Pulp  and 
Chemical  Co. — 210,000  ton  proj¬ 
ect  shelved. 

Hearst  Corporation  —  90,000- 
ton  machine  at  Sheet  Harlxnir, 

N.  S. ;  preliminary  agreement 
reached  with  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co. — access  roads  built  to 
site  of  proposed  mill  in  Sioux 
Lookout  area,  Ontario. 

Ontario  Paper  Co. — third  ma¬ 
chine  at  Baie  Comeau  with  130,- 
000  tons  capacity;  production 
expected  in  1964. 

Price  Brothers  &  Co. — faster 
machine  replacing  old  one  has 
dual  purpose  for  newsprint  or 
kraft;  also  installed  95,000-ton 
machine  at  Chandler  mill;  pro¬ 
duction  due  in  1964. 

F.  F.  Soucy  Inc.,  Quebec— 
planning  newsprint  output  from 
25,000-ton  machine. 

Production  Lower 

In  Canada  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  for  1962  is  slightly  lower 
than  last  year’s  because  of  lower 
overseas  demand  and  temporary 
curtailment  of  demand  increases 
in  the  U.S.  For  1963,  however, 
a  gain  of  2.5  percent  is  expected  ^ 
to  follow  rising  demand  in  the  ^ 
U.S.,  in  Canada,  and  overseas.  > 
In  this  regard  it  is  noted  that  ' 
despite  the  major  increases  of  | 
capacity  in  Scandinavia  and 
other  areas,  Canada’s  overseas 
exports  in  1962  are  27  percent 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  the 
postwar  scarcity  period  in  1956. 

In  1962  Canada’s  share  of  world 
exports  was  32.9  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  33.4  percent  in  1956. 

Canadian  capacity  for  1963  is 
forecast  at  8,250,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  270,000  tons  over 
1962.  Announced  construction  is 
expected  to  add  about  500,000 
tons  by  1965  while  a  further 
600,000  could  come  from  contin¬ 
uous  operation  at  all  eastern 
mills.  Comparable  increases 
forecast  for  1963  amount  to 
155,000  tons  in  Scandinavia  and 
188,000  elsewhere  in  Europe.  By 
1965  a  further  580,000  tons  have 
been  announced  in  Scandinavia 
plus  365,000  in  other  European 
countries. 

As  in  previous  surveys,  only 
partial  coverage  of  the  commun¬ 
ist  area  is  included  because  of 
lack  of  data  for  earlier  years. 
Current  information  indicates  a 
state  of  virtual  self-sufficiency, 
but  despite  rapidly  increasing 
capacity  there  seems  to  be  a 
threat  of  internal  shorty 
arising  from  a  remarkable  in* 
crease  of  demand. 
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I  DEPARTMENT  STORES  ARE  HURT 
WHEN  NEWSPAPERS  ATT  ACT 
I  THEIR  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

There  are  almost  2,500  department,  chain  and  specialty  stores  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  and  all 
of  them  reach  their  customers  by  two  principal  means  of  advertising.  Newspapers  and  Direct  Mail. 
Both  media  must  work  together  to  produce  maximum  results  for  their  advertisers.  Their  objec¬ 
tives  are  the  same,  only  their  roles  vaiy:  the  newspaper’s  job  is  to  attract  new  customers  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  saturation  impact  for  the  advertiser,  while  direct  mail  resells  the  established  buyers  and 
charge  account  customers. 

When  some  newspapers  speak  derogatorily  of  direct  mail  advertising,  the  injured  party 
is  the  retail  advertiser — or  any  advertiser  for  that  matter — who  relies  upon  both  media  to  pro¬ 
mote  sales.  When  the  right  hand  conflicts  with  the  left,  it  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  all  adver¬ 
tising. 

Direct  mail  is  second  only  to  newspaper  advertising  in  annual  dollar  volume.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $2.1  billions  were  spent  on  direct  mail  advertising  last  year  as  against  $3.6  billions  in  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  goods  and  seiwices  and  stimulate  the  economic  flow. 

If  these  two  'powerful  media  were  to  oppose  each  other,  the  immediate  loser  would 
he  the  client;  the  ultimate  losers  would  he  direct  'mail  and  newspaper  advertising. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Are  Christmas  Gift 
Lists  Worth  Ruiming 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Classified  Advertising  Direelor,  New  York  Post 


James  T.  Dillon,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
T  imes. 

Ch.arles  L.  Downey,  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Daily  Mail  and  Morning  Herald. 

^  4*  B  Stanley  E.  Finsness,  Providence  (R.I.) 

4^  d  I  ■  ■  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

m  [  ™  ■  1  ^  George  H.  Fisk,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 

Wiiliam  B.  Gardner,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
B  B  •  News  and  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times. 

IKllYlVllYllir  Willie  J.  Glass,  Rock  Hill  (S,  C.) 

Evening  Herald. 

Kenneth  F.  Grogan,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

G.  William  Hein,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
,\Vtc,r 

r.  New  York  Post  Robert  M.  Hinton,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 

Ncu'S. 

Myron  E.  Hoppe,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour- 
sell  very  few  specials  during  nai  star.  n  ^ 

.,  ,  .  .  »  . ,  _  Hadcn  H.  Hurley,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 

the  year  and  this  is  one  of  them.  p„jf 

This,  I  think  is  desirable  since  it  James  F.  Jones,  Kenor/M  jWis.)  News. 
runs  for  a  sufficient  time  to  give  Neus^Times.  ^ 

the  advertiser  results,”  James  A.  McComb  Jr.,  Rockford  (Ill.) 

The  special  accounts  for  18,- 


While  Santa’s  bag  contains  sell  v’^ery  few  specials  during  nai  star,  ^  »  l  x 

huge  helpings  of  retail  and  na-  the  year  and  this  is  one  of  them,  p^st^ 

tional  advertising,  there  are  This,  I  think  is  desirable  since  it  James  F.  Jones,  Kenor/w  lVVis.)  News. 
only  Tiny  Tim  portions  of  clas-  runs  for  a  sufficient  time  to  give  Nn^^Times.  ^ 

sified.  December  is  traditionally  the  advertiser  results.”  James  A.  McComb  Jr.,  Rocfe/ord  (Ill.) 

the  low  point  in  the  calendar  for  The  special  accounts  for  18,-  ’'^Harry  j^^McCmnell,^C/wr/o«MN.' C.) 
want  ads.  Home  buying,  apart-  000  lines  of  business  for  the  Observer'and  News. 
ment  renting,  and  even  job  seek-  Daily  Pantagraph  at  an  average  jjirnar'^  ^  Mitchell,  Flint  (Mich.) 
ing  take  a  back  seat  to  Christ-  line  rate  of  \l\kc  —  or  $3,150  John  H.  Morris,  Record,  H.ackensack, 


mas  gmng.  in  revenr 

To  get  a  share  of  the  smaller  tive  days 
ticket  items  which  normally  do  Mr.  Garter  complained  that  x^^'prer's  (Gain.) 

not  appear  in  the  classified  the  items  advertisers  select  don’t  Richard  b,  Popp,  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
“Merchandise”  or  “Miscellane-  really  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  w  u  i  /ai  v  d 

ous-For-Sale  classification,  heading —  Gift  Guide.  If  the  Register. 

many  newspapers  have  insti-  advertisers  would  cooperate  by  Sheridan,  Newark  (N.  J.) 

tuted  “Christmas  Gift  Guides”  giving  you  specific  and  unusual  ^  Waiter  F.  Snyder,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Press 
which  run  from  just  after  items,  the  feature  would  produce  c  r  i.  rvr  t 

Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  Eve.  tremendous  results,”  he  said.  Neu\r-Fress\nd  ^  °  ’ 

Are  such  “Specials”  worth  “Unfortunately,  the  advertisers  Edgar  L.  Stanley,  bai/y  Oklahoman 
while?  Do  they  justify  the  time  will  run  just  anything  that  can  “"john*E^sTe“inf  l^Tsvifle  (Ky.)  Courier 
solicitors  and  salesmen  must  be  found  in  dozens  of  stores  at  Journal  and  Time.r. 
spend  to  develop  the  business  about  the  same  price,  thus  de-  Refo^ter''^ispaich!^^'^^ 

while  neglecting  their  regular  stroying  the  uniqueness  that  George  w,  Summerlin,  Goldsboro 
chores?  _  provides  the  real  result  punch 


line  rate  of  17*ic  —  or  $3,150  John  H.  Morris,  Record,  H.ackensack, 
in  revenue.  It  runs  30  consecu-  ^  j  , 

tlVC  days.  Transcript ’Telegram. 

Mr.  Garter  complained  that  j^  j^i!^'prers  (C^alif.) 

the  items  advertisers  select  don’t  Richard  b,  Popp,  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 


really  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  „  c  i  «r  1. 1  rsi  \  d  - 

u  ^  -J  »  uTsr  su  Schwarz,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 


many  newspapers  have  insti-  advertisers  would  cooperate  by 
tuted  “Christmas  Gift  Guides”  giving  you  specific  and  unusual 


spend  to  develop  the  business  about  the  same  price,  thus  de¬ 
while  neglecting  their  regular  stroying  the  uniqueness  that 


Richard  M.  Stahl,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Neu's-Press  and  Caaette. 

Edgar  L.  Stanley,  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

John  E.  Stein,  I.x>uisville  (Ky.)  Courier 


‘I  definitely  feel  that  Christ-  of  a  classified  Gift  Guide.’ 


mas  specials  have  a  place  in  Jim  McComb  said  his  Christ- 

classified  .  .  .”  says  James  A.  man  Shoppers’  Guide  produces  ’  • 

McComb  Jr.,  CAM,  Rockford  17,000  lines  and  “represents  r'sillorv 

(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis-  space  we  wouldn’t  get  if  we  were  r  iss  ii  ry  lecis 

ter-Republic.  to  discontinue  this  feature.  .  .  .  Moh 


(N.  C.)  News  Argus. 

Kenneth  J.  Thatcher,  Edmonton  (Ala.) 
Journal. 

Richard  W.  Wilt,  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
T  ribune-Rcview. 


to  discontinue  this  feature. 


Montreial 

“Actually,  my  staff  is  so  busy  It  also  acts  as  a  springboard  to  Raymond  Massey  of  La  Presse 
handling  regular  classified  busi-  signing  new  daily  performance  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
ness,  we  just  don’t  have  time  to  contracts.  Businesses  who  use  Press  Gallery  at  Montreal  City 
go  into  a  Gift  Guide  proper-  this  feature  and  see  for  them-  Hall.  Other  officers  are  Jean 
ly  .  .  .”  is  the  comment  from  selves  the  kind  of  results  classi-  Marc  Laliberte,  Le  Devoir,  vice- 
Eldred  R.  Garter,  CAM,  At-  fied  can  bring  frequently  become  president,  and  Maurice  Archam- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con-  regular  advertisers.”  bault.  Matin,  secretary. 


lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“Yes,  we  run  a  classified 
Christmas  promotion,”  says 


bault.  Matin,  secretary. 


31  AT  SEMINAR 


Thirty-one  classified  adver-  AP  Man  ill  Lima 


Fred  Larey,  CAM,  Bloomington  tising  managers  and  salesmen 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph.  “We  are  taking  part  in  a  two-week 


PROVED 

in  terms  of  increased 

ADVERTISING  VOLUME 


are  taking  part  in  a  two-week  Diego  E.  Gonzalez,  41,  Argen- 
seminar  at  the  American  Press  tine  newsman  with  experience  in 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  both  North  and  South  America, 
They  are*  bas  been  named  correspondent 

D  u  _  A  A  .  .  A  charge  of  the  Associated 

Robert  A.  Armstrong,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  t_  •  t  • 

Ctfiren.  Press  bureau  m  Lima. 
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Sensible  protection  when  you  buy  or  sell 

You’ll  never  regret  your  decision  to  rely  on  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  markets  and  actual  sales.  However,  you  may  well  regret  taking 
the  risk  of  selling  on  your  own.  We  see  the  totj  picture  .  .  .  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  well  as  hazards.  Our  reputation  for  reliability  is  your  best 
protection  ...  as  hundreds  of  satisfied  Blackburn  clients  know. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 
Mwithiy^  METRO 

BO  MecNson  Av*.,  Ntw  York 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderai  3-9270 


CHICAGO 
H.  W.  Cassill 
William  B.  Ryan 
Hub  Jackson 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Financial  6-6460 


ATLANTA 

ClilTord  B.  Marshall 
Stainley  Whitaker 
John  G.  Williams 
Gerard  F.  Hurley 
Healey  Building 
JAckson  6-1576 


BEVERLY  HILLS 
Colin  M.  Selph 
C.  Bennett  Larson 
Bank  of  America 
Build. 

9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
CRestview  4-8151 


Local  Color 
MagazineRiin 
In  Offset 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  Florida  Magazine,  in  its 
new  half-million-dollar  offset 
printing  plant. 

With  the  distribution  of 
sample  copies  showing  full  color 
on  newsprint,  William  G.  Con- 
omos,  general  manager  of  the 
Sentinel,  said:  “We  feel  that 
our  experience  establishes  a 
break-through  for  smaller  and 
medium-size  newspapers  in  the 
quality  color  field,  permitting 
them  to  publish  their  owm  maga¬ 
zine  section  with  full  color  that 
compares  favorably  with  roto¬ 
gravure.” 

A  crew  from  the  letterpress 
operation  is  running  the  eight- 
unit  Hoe-Aller  Lithomaster  off¬ 
set  press.  The  current  press  run 
is  140,000,  with  issues  contain¬ 
ing  up  to  64  pages.  The  press 
can  print  40  tabloid  pages  with 
eight  in  full  color  and  eight  in 
spot  color  or  32  pages  with  12 
in  full  color  and  8  in  sjiot  color. 
Text  is  set  by  the  Linofilm 
System. 

Martin  Andersen,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sentinel  and 
Orlando  Evening  Star,  gave  the 
plant  cost  as  follows:  Press 
$375,053;  building,  $111,011; 
plate-making  equipment,  $25,- 
695;  conveyor,  $15,776;  stack- 
bundler,  $10,300.  'Total  $537,- 
835. 

• 

Profit-Sharing  Voted 
In  Gannett  Group 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Profit-sharing  with  all  regu 
lar  employes  actively  on  the 
payroll  throughout  1962  was 
authorized  Dec.  6  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  Similar  action 
had  been  taken  earlier  by  boards 
of  subsidiary  corporations.  Pay¬ 
ment  to  approximately  3,000 
employes  will  be  before  Feb.  15, 
1963,  it  was  announced  by  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett  Co. 
The  Gannett  profit-sharing  plan 
has  been  operative  since  1936. 


EDITOR  ac  PU 


$70,000  Dividend 

St.  Petersbi’RG,  Pla¬ 
in  the  seventh  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Cash  Dividend  of  Profit 
Sharing,  approximately  $70,000 
was  distributed  this  week  to 
employes  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Independent.  This 
was  $6,000  more  than  last  year  s 
__  payment. 
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ONLY  PHOTON 
GIVES  YOU 

SO  MUCH  VERSATILITY 

For  achieving  top  quality  typesetting  at  high  speeds 


For  tape  operated 
composition  of  all  kinds 


PHOTON  SERIES 


This  Photon  Series  540  photographic  unit 
processes  tape  from  the  Photon  Series 
540  keyboard  at  the  rate  of  10  charac¬ 
ters  per  second  . . .  automatically  mixes 
up  to  12  type  sizes  and  16  type  faces 
directly  from  the  tape. 


This  Photon  Series  540  keyboard  pro¬ 
duces  an  eight-level  perforated  punched 
paper  tape  .  .  .  permits  unlimited  mix¬ 
ing  of  type  faces  and  sizes. 


FOR  KEYBOARD  OPERATION  —  PHOTON  SERIES  200  FOR  MONOTYPE  TAPE  INPUT  — PHOTON  SERIES  520  FOR  TELETYPE  TAPE  INPUT  — PHOTON  SERIES  510 
Sets  copy  directly  onto  Processes  Monotype  tape  Processes  six-level  TTS 

film  for  plating  at  full  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10 

,  .  j  characters  per  second 

keyboard  speed  ...  characters  per  second  —  i  iii,i„  ^ ,  adaptable  to 

Enables  operator  to  .  .  .  .  Produces  justified  ■  a  large 

mix  at  will  more  than  I  lines  with  any  desired  I  B  ‘-a 

J'  k^  190  fonts  from  a  |  leading  or  length  of  F  ■  and  ty^ 

single  keyboard  .  . .  ^  line  variation . . .  One  ■  k.  •  •  • 

Finger-tip  controls  unit  can  handle 

permit  fully  »  the  average  ^ 

automatic  j  |  production  of  control  and 

-  '  1  »"«•  Monotype  j^^tifiSn's* 

:  quadding.  ^  I-  keyboards.  J  are  standard 


PHOTON 


355  MIDDLESEX  AVENUE  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  AREA  CODE:  617-933-7000 
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PRODUCING  FOR  NATIONAL  STEEL  TODAY.. 


Great  Lakes  Steel’s  two  new  basic  oxygen  furnaces— the  largest 
ever  built— enable  us  to  produce  steel  at  speeds  never  before 
possible.  The  photos  above  show  charging  of  molten  pig  iron 
and,  on  the  right,  the  start  of  the  oxygen  “blow.” 

By  using  high  purity  oxygen  in  the  refining  process,  these  new  and 
especially  efficient  furnaces  complete  the  entire  steelmaking 
cycle  in  approximately  one  hour— far  faster  than  the  average  heat 
time  for  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  specially  engineered  300- 


ton-capacity  vessels  operate  under  the  control  of  digital  computers. 
Along  with  their  great  speed  and  capacity,  the  furnaces  produce 
steel  of  extremely  high  and  uniform  quality. 

This  installation  is  equipped  with  the  world's  largest  electrostatic 
precipitators  which  clean  the  gases  resulting  from  the  steelmak¬ 
ing  process  and  make  the  furnaces  virtually  smokeless. 

This  furnace  installation  is  one  of  many  major  accomplish- 


I 
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FIVE  OTHER 
MAJOR  STEPS 
TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


jji) 
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AT  MIDWEST  STEEL  near  Chicago,  fhe  most  modern 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  existence  is  now 
providing  industry  with  the  finest  quality  galvanized 
sheets,  tin  plate  and  hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  our  new  80' 
Mill — fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  i"  8** 
world.  This  pace-setting  facility  is  providing 
and  better  steel  sheets  for  automobile 
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WORLD’S  LARGEST  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES 

ments  in  the  $360,000,000  expansion  and  improvement  program  ter  day  in,  day  out  supply  of  the  highest  quality  steel  for  our 
of  National  Steel.  Among  its  far-ranging  benefits  are  higher  customers.  And  better  values  for  you,  the  ultimate  consumer 
efficiency  and  greater  stability  throughout  our  operations.  A  bet-  of  the  million  and  one  products  made  of  modern,  lasting  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  ,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  ^ 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STEEL  •  MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMELSTRIR  •  HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Terre  Haute,  new  finishing-line 
tocilities  are  boosting  quality  and  output  of  popular 
color-cooled  steel  panels  for  Stran-Steel's  handsome 
new  line  of  contemporory  pre-engineered  buildings. 

OUR  NIW  RtSEARCH  CENTER  is  now  National 
Steel's  headquarters  for  the  exponded,  continuing 
exploration  of  new  and  better  raw  materials,  facili¬ 
ties,  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steel. 

AT  WEIRTON  STEEL  in  Weirton,  W.  Vo.,  new  and 
improved  facilities  throughout  this  division  increase 
the  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton's 
tin  plote,  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 

FAIRCHILD 

news 


Thomas  R.  Dash,  drama  critic  and 
theatre  editor  for  WOMEN'S  WEAR 
DAILY,  will  retire  Dec.  31  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Fairchild  Re¬ 
tirement  Plan.  Mr.  Dash  has  been 
associated  with  Fairchild  for  more 
than  43  years  and  has  been  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  head  of  the  composite 
copy  desks  and  associate  editor  in 
charge  of  makeup,  copy  editing  and 
editorial  coordination.  From  1944  to 
1947  he  was  coeditor  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS.  He  became  regular  j 
drama  critic  for  WOMEN’S  WE.AR 
DAILY  in  the  fall  of  1947  when  he 
succeeded  the  late  Kelcey  Allen. 
During  the  1960-62  season,  he  was 
president  of  the  N.Y.  Drama  Critic’s  I 
Circle;  during  1958-60  he  was 
president  of  The  Drama  Desk. 


Mrs.  Madeline  White  has  been 
named  supervisor  of  Fairchild's 
Readers  Department  where  she  has 
been  a  staff  member  for  the  past 
nine  years.  She  succeeds  Elizabeth 
Loughlin  who  is  now  chief  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  morgue,  inquiiy, 
news  indexing  and  readers  depart¬ 
ments. 


Alfred  D.  Cook,  ELECTRONIC  | 
NEWS  editor,  will  be  in  Grand  I 
Rapids  Dec.  16-18.  where  he  will  | 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  i 
plant  of  Lier  Siegler,  Inc.,  which  ■ 
houses  the  new  Instrument  Division  i 
of  the  Aerospace  Development 
Center. 


Peter  R.  Karslen  has  been  named 
subscription  promotion  manager  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS.  Since  June. 
1961,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editorial  de¬ 
partment  as  Instruments  specialist. 


Walter  E.  Andrews  has  been  named 
as  head  of  the  Instruments  section 
of  ELECTRONIC  NE\^  S,  the  post 
which  was  formerly  held  by  Peter 
Karsten.  Mr.  .\ndrews  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  paper  since  July, 
1961,  handling  coverage  for  the 
Materials  section. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
FmMtkan  of 

Dailf  N.wt  Racord,  Woman's  Woar  Daily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalwerklng  Naws,  Diractorias, 


!  Former  Publisher 
I  Becomes  Ad  Chief 

Chico,  Calif. 

Don  Lynch,  publisher,  Ontario 
I  (Ore.)  Argiis-Observer  from 
I  1947-57,  has  become  advertising 
I  director  of  the  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record.  He  fills  the  post  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Arch  Nichols,  now 
general  manager. 

Before  his  publishership  Mr. 
Lynch  was  in  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  the  Boise 
(Ida.)  Idaho  Statesman  and  ad 
manager,  Nampa  Idaho  Free 
Press. 

He  was  press  secretary  for 
Elmo  Smith,  publisher,  during 
the  1960  Senate  campaigns. 
Since  then  Mr.  Lynch  has  been 
with  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Co. 
He  holds  a  half-intere.st  in  the 
Anderson  (Calif.)  Valley  News. 
• 

Abe  Weiner,  copy  desk  Hou¬ 
ston  (Tex.)  Post  —  to  sports 
staff,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  BiCK 
Lvcas,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  —  to  Post  copy 
desk.  Charles  Wigle,  Post 
sports  staff  —  to  Martin-Denver 
information  staff. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  J.  Maloy  —  from 
state  and  suburban  editor  to 
newly-created  slot  of  day  city 
editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
*  *  * 

Barbara  Spector  —  to  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  from  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Wallace  A.  Weeks,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  — 
to  copy  desk,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union.  Gale  G.  Daugherty, 
managing  editor,  Monrovia 
(Cal.)  Daily  News-Post  —  to 
Union  copy  desk.  Mary  Schurz 
and  Mitch  Himaka,  graduates 
of  Copley  Newspapers  Training 
Program  —  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Union. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Heffernan — from 
Montgomery  staff  to  manager  of 
UPI  bureau  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jack  McDavitt  —  now 
on  the  Jackson,  Miss,  bureau 
staff.  N.  John  Garcia  —  from 
Jackson  to  manager  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Walsh  —  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  Donald  Williamson,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Mxiskoka  Daily  News  at  Graven- 
hurst,  Ont.  (now  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation) — returned  to  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Star.  He  left  the 
Star  in  1958  to  work  on  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

*  * 

Harry  Homewood,  former 
Chicago  bureau  chief  of  News- 


LADIES'  NIGHT — Winners  of  the  annual  writing  prizes  given  by  th» 
New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  line  up,  left  to  right:  Kitty  Hanson, 
News;  Marianne  Means,  Hearst  Headline  Service;  Eugenia  Sheppard, 
Herald  Tribune;  Edith  Evans  Asbury,  Times;  and  Sylvia  Porter,  Post 


week  magazine  —  to  editorial 
writer,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Dean  H.  Wohlgemuth — from 
general  news  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald.  Thomas  Patrick  Ro¬ 
bertson,  formerly  of  the  New¬ 
berry  Observer  —  named  news 
editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  E.  Peterson,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Plainville  (Conn.) 
News  for  10  years  —  to  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Daily  Press.  His  brother,  Max, 
for  five  years  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  News  —  to  news  editor 
at  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  Both 
were  presented  plaques  at  a 


UP  TO  M.E. — J.  Richard  Rauth 
has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail.  He 
began  has  career  with  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Globe  in  1919. 
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farewell  testimonial  sponsored 
by  the  local  Lions. 

3(c 

William  Dempsey  —  from 
Court  House  reporter  and  May- 
ville  bureau  chief  to  Saturday 
magazine  and  feature  editor 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  the  late  Charles 
F.  Stuart.  Ronald  Waite,  Post- 
Journal  photographer  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Dempsey  at  Mayville. 

#  4e  i|c 

Sidney  Edelberg,  former 
public  relations  man  and  one¬ 
time  International  News  Photos 
editor — named  general  manager 
of  the  weekly  Long  Island  Post. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  Uhrhammer.  reporter, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
— named  executive  sports  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gene  Dilkes,  Herminston 
( Ore.)  Herald  —  to  news  editor, 
Prineville  Central  Oregonian. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  K.  Conger  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Delake  (Ore.) 
North  Lincoln  News  Guard. 

♦  «  ♦ 

James  Lehde,  formerly  in  ad¬ 
vertising  work  in  Seattle  — to 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  .Astorian 
advertising  staff. 

:|e  itt  >|t 

Gerard  J.  Gagnon,  former 
UPI  staffer  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
and  Providence,  R.  L,  —  to 
Modern  Retailer,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Parse,  Cheney  (Wash.) 
Free  Press  —  to  news  editor, 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook. 

Hi  «  * 

Bill  Eastburn,  formerly  with 
Honolulu  (Haw.)  Adrertiser 
and  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times  —  to  reporter,  Albany  | 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald.  | 
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Getting 
The  Job 

Done 

! 

You  can  look  around 
the  country  and  see 
wide  varieties  of  pub¬ 
lishing  organizations 
and  operation. 

If  the  right  men  are 
in  the  right  spot  in  the 
right  town,  a  good 
newspaper  always  re¬ 
sults,  whether  the  own¬ 
ership  is  local  or 
group. 

The  important  thing 
is  that  newspapers  be¬ 
long  to  newspaper 
people,  and  that  per¬ 
sonnel  up  and  down 
the  line  be  inspired  by 
the  challenge  that 
good  management 
generates. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Nsgotlators  for  the  Purohase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  43iid  St. 
FE  3-8390  MU  7-3727 

Over  34  Years  of 
Continuous  Service 
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The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

OES  MOINIS  IOWA 


MADISON  AVI 


‘Doc’  Granger  Retires 

Nhw  Haven,  Conn. 

Arnold  W.  (Doc)  Granger,  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press 
New  Haven  staff  since  1943,  has 
announced  his  retirement,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31.  Before  he  started 
working  for  AP,  he  was  well- 
known  in  Connecticut  as  a 
sports  editor  and  writer  and  as 
an  official  at  sports  events.  A 
son.  Bob,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier, 


3  Newsmen  Accept 
Jobs  With  Officials 

Honolulu 
Three  Honolulu  newsmen  have 
been  appointed  to  the  staffs  of 
newly  elected  political  officials 
here.  Don  Horio,  chief  rewrite 
man  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  press 
secretary  to  Governor  John  A. 
Bums.  Paul  Dommel,  reporter 
with  the  Star-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
to  Rep.-elect  Thomas  P.  Gill,  and 
Jack  Teehan,  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  named  press  as¬ 
sistant  to  Sen.-elect  Dan  K. 
Inouye. 


I  Racing  Writer  Cited 

’  Toronto 

Donald  Grey,  writer  for  the 
I  Globe  and  Mail,  was  honored 
J  by  the  Canadian  Racing  Drivers 
I  Association  for  his  coverage  of 
I  motor  racing.  He  received  a 
I  suitably  engraved  plaque. 


James  O’Brien,  wire  editor. 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light  —  to  wire  editor,  Watson¬ 
ville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaron- 
ian. 


Jim  Seaver,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News — 
to  copydesk,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 


PROMOTION — Francis  Stilley,  a 
member  of  the  AP  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  staff  for  17  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  supervising  editor 
of  AP  Newsfeatures.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  (Okla.)  News-Star. 


Leonard  Lockwood  —  from 
reporter-deskman  to  financial 
ed\tor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  Eugene 
Gribbrobk,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  telegraph  editor  —  re¬ 
turned  to  telegraph  desk  after 
six-week  backgrounding  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  Washington. 


Bruce  Baumann,  photogra¬ 
pher,  from  the  Erow.siu7(e  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press  to 
Norman  Andrus,  formerly  with  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Katz  Agency,  added  to  Tribune’s  Herald. 
national  sales  department.  • 

Former  Atl’y  General 
Elected  to  Board 

William  P.  Rogers,  former 
Attorney  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company. 

John  Nellor,  Astoria  (Ore.)  He  will  serve  on  the  executive 
Astorian  reporter — resigned  to  committee,  Philip  L.  Graham, 
be  administrative  assistant  to  president,  announced.  Mr. 
the  superintendent  of  Portland  Rogers  is  a  member  of  a  New 
School  District  No.  1.  York  and  Washington  law  firm. 


William  R.  Bechtel,  Madi¬ 
son  bureau  chief  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal — to  join  the 
staff  of  U.S.  Senator-elect  Nel¬ 
son  in  Washington. 


Alfred  R.  Glance  —  named 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
(Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar). 

«  *  * 

Wilbur  Wright,  former  head 
of  the  ad  production  department 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News-Free  Press,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  Daily  News- 
Miner  and  the  Anchorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Times,  and  head  of  his  own 
advertising  agency  in  Anchorage 

to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Weekly  Star. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CHARLE.S  J.  Lorenz,  editor  of 
the  Maywood  (Ill.)  Herald — to 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago-based  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers. 

*  ♦  « 

Jack  Heintz,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal 
State  Register,  will  receive 
the  33rd  degree,  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry,  next  September  at 
Boston. 


By  Bob  Barnes 


THE  BETTER  HALF 


Ed  Kohoutek,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen- 
f met— now  assistant  manager  of 
national  advertising,  Oakland 
(Lalif.)  Tribune.  Larry  Oliv- 
promoted  from  merchan¬ 
dising  to  national  sales  staff. 


'Say,  I  know  what  you  can  get  me  for  Christmas! 


think  of  some  way  to  get  it  financed. 

Typical  and  timely,  the  above  panel  for  releaee 
next  Monday  it  reproduced  here  In  actual  lize. 
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Obituary 


Henry  L.  Wilder,  79; 
Community  Leader 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Henry  L.  Wilder,  79,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lebanon  Daily  News, 
died  suddenly  Dec.  8  of  a  heart 
attack. 

He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  was  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Lebanon  Lions 
Club,  a  former  member  of  the 
City  Water  Authority  and  also 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Wilder  recently  was 
elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Durinp  his  younger  years,  he 
was  well  known  in  football 
circles.  He  coached  at  Lebanon 
Hi}?h  School  and  at  Lebanon 
V’alley  College. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sansone,  who  is 
president  of  the  Lebanon  News 
Publishing  Company;  a  son, 
.4dam  S.  Wilder,  who  is  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  Daily  News;  seven 
granddaughters  and  three  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

*  *  * 

Edward  G.  De  Pury,  58,  inter¬ 
national  affairs  writer  for  UPI; 
a  diplomatic  correspondent  in 
Washington  since  1945;  native 
of  England,  reporter  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Argentina  and  Poland; 
British  Army  commando  and  in¬ 
telligence  officer;  Dec.  10. 

*  «  * 

Edwin  Roy  Sayles,  88,  form¬ 
er  publisher  of  the  Renfrew 
(Ont.)  Mercury;  onetime  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Brantford 
Expositor;  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association;  Dec.  8. 


for  presses 


engineered 
to  produce 
as  promised 


Ed  Danforth  Dies; 

Noted  Sports  W^riter 

Atlanta 

Ed  Danforth  —  Edward 
Friend  Danfoi’th  —  “The  Colo¬ 
nel”  to  fellow  sports  writers 
around  the  nation  —  died  Dec. 
5  in  his  downtown  office,  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  retired  from  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  in  1957.  He  was 
70  years  of  age. 

For  more  than  50  years  Ed 
Danforth  covered  every  field 
of  sports  but  his  favorite  as¬ 
signment  was  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  He  said  he  had  seen  45 
of  the  runs  for  the  roses  and 
had  written  about  29  of  them. 

A  Kentuckian  by  birth  (Hop¬ 
kinsville),  he  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Kentucky  New  Era, 
earned  his  way  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  for  a  degree 
in  industrial  chemistry,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  journalism.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Herald  when  he  moved  to  At¬ 
lanta  in  1916  to  be  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Georgian,  later  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Journal. 

«  *  * 

William  Stewart  Jr.,  64, 
onetime  legislative  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
city  editor  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  and 
sales  representative  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Sept.  17 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  His  widow 
is  Jane  Cochran  Stewart,  a  for¬ 
mer  INS  staffer. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  McKinney,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  various 
Southern  newspapers  in  the 
1930s,  more  recently  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  special  editions;  Nov.  7. 
*  *  * 

Jay  M.  Donovan  Sr.,  69,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Nov.  29.  He  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  newspaper  from 
1923  until  his  retirement  in 
1959. 

*  *  * 

Philip  H.  Bucknell,  52,  once 
news  editor  of  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Empire  News  in  London;  Dec. 
2.  He  also  covered  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  for  the  Kemsley 
Newspapers  and  the  Normandy 
invasion  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  He  later  was  head  of 
S&S’s  New  York  City  Bureau. 
More  recently  he  did  free-lance 
writing  and  public-relations 
work. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Loving,  55,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier  and  author  of  a  book  on 
the  history  of  Bristol;  Dec.  3. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  P.  Stewart,  Jr.,  37, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 


sports  staff  for  11  years;  Nov. 
30. 

«  «  ♦ 

Claude  A.  Ritchie,  68,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Nov.  28.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Wide  Awake  Club,  a  for¬ 
mer  children’s  section  of  the 
daily. 

*  *  * 

Stanuiy  J.  Dyer,  76,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  and  the  A.P.  bureaus 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  and 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Nov.  21, 

*  ♦ 

Robert  S.  Harper,  63,  author 
and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1946  to  1951;  Dec.  6. 
A  newspaperman  for  27  years, 
he  also  worked  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House  (Ohio)  Herald, 
New  York  Post,  New  York 
World  and  Columbus  Dispatch. 
*  *  * 

Stephen  N.  Harrison,  52, 
copy  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune;  Dec.  6.  A  Chicago 
newspaperman  for  29  years,  he 
worked  on  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner  from  1933  until  1939 
then  joined  the  Tribune.  Mr. 
Harrison  served  as  chief  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service. 

*  *  i» 

William  H.  Yocum,  64,  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin's  photographic  department 
for  20  years;  recently.  He  was 
a  charter  member  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Photographers  Assn. 

*  *  « 

Frank  J.  Keenan  Sr.,  59, 
former  manager  of  the  bever¬ 
age  advertising  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
recently. 

«  *  * 

John  M.  Johnson  Jr.,  45, 
country  circulation  manager  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News;  recently.  He  formerly 

worked  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  and  the  Philadelphia 

(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  « 

Guy  R.  Day,  66,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter; 
Dec.  8.  He  began  working  for 
the  paper  in  the  1920s  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father.  Minor  H.  Day, 
as  managing  editor  in  1941. 

*  «  * 

Harry  J.  Wisner,  87 

ScOTTSBLUFF,  Neb. 

Harry  Joseph  Wisnbk,  87, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Scottsbluff  Daily  Star-Herald 
through  most  of  its  50-year 
history,  died  Nov.  25  at  his 
home  here.  He  served  as  editor 
emeritus  10  years,  having  been 
succeeded  in  managerial  duties 
by  his  son,  Floyd  C.  Wisner. 


Catholic  Society 
Leader  Plans  New 
Daily  in  Montreal 

Montreai 

There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  another  French-language 
daily  newspaper  may  be 
launched  here. 

A  Montreal  lawyer,  Philippe 
Ferland,  Q.C.,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  group  which  will 
seek  to  raise  $1,000,000.  He  did 
not  disclose  the  composition  of 
the  group  which  will  be  called 
“Les  Amis  de  I’esprit  nouveau" 
(The  friends  of  new  thougdit). 

He  made  the  announcement  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  club  de  la  Place 
d’Armes,  a  g^roup  consisting 
mainly  of  French-Canadian  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  “friends”  are  members  of 
a  non-profit  society  set  up  “for 
the  propaganda  of  the  social 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Mr.  Ferland  said  he  noted 
with  awe  a  trend  of  the  French- 
language  press  towards  “ill- 
respect  for  the  clergy,  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  for  traditions.”  He 
said,  “our  traditions  must  be 
given  a  voice.” 

He  did  not  set  any  deadline 
for  the  actual  launching  of  the 
newspaper.  However,  in  the  19 
pages  of  his  text  he  left  no 
doubt  that  the  paper  would  be 
in  direct  reaction  to  La  Prme 
and  Le  Devoir,  and  represent 
the  conservative  traditional  and 
French  Catholic  viewpoint. 

• 

Hearst  Tours 
Awarded  102 

San  Francisco 

High  school  pupils  from  every 
state  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  will  participate  in  the  first 
U.S.  Senate-William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Youth  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Washington  Jan.  28-Feb. 
2, 

The  group  will  total  102,  it 
was  announced  by  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  Foundation  trustee. 

Th  project  was  enabled  by  a 
$70,000  Foundation  grant.  Sen¬ 
ate  participation  through  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  will  enable  a 
special  program  of  attendance 
at  sessions  and  hearings  and  of 
Senate  office  visits. 


In  Two  States 

Columbus,  Miss. 

The  Commercial  Dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  here  has  added  a  Monday- 
Friday  afternoon  edition  c^ed 
the  Alabamian  for  subscribers 
in  Alabama.  On  Sunday  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  part  of  the  CD. 
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Out  of  a  vast  experience 


from ' the  na tion’s >  - f 
professional  truck  drivers 


Over  the  years,  champion  drivers  participating  in  the  national  truck  drivers’ 
roadeo,  where  eligibility  requires  topmost  safe  driving  records,  have  agreed  that 
these  tips  help  them  drive  safely: 

•  On  long  drives,  stop  now  and  •  Never  pass  on  a  hill  on  any-  •  Be  patient.  Impatience  is  apt 
then  to  refresh  your  reflexes,  thing  but  a  divided  highway,  to  lead  a  driver  to  take  chances. 

•  Don’t  "tailgate” — truck  •  Obey  all  speed  limits.  Ex-  •  Have  your  vehicle  checked 

driver  language  for  following  cessive  speed  is  the  leading  regularly,  to  keep  it  in  safe 
the  vehicle  ahead  too  closely,  cause  of  accidents.  operating  condition. 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C, 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


PHOTOGR4Pin^ 


Debate  on  Canon  35 
Points  New  Direction 


By  Bob  Warner 

When  the  American  Society 
of  Magazine  Photographers 
sponsored  a  debate  on  Canon  35 
recently,  Morris  Ernst,  the  law¬ 
yer,  sounded  a  note  which 
startled  most  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  present  in  the  small 
audience. 

Mr.  Ernst  ignored  the  tradi¬ 
tional  arguments  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  Canon  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  With  an  easy  wave  of 
the  hand,  accompanied  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  photographers  in  the 
courtroom  could  work  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  that  their 
picture-taking  would  not  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  that  most  judges  are 
well-able  to  prevent  a  circus 
atmosphere  from  arising  in  their 
courtrooms. 

Instead,  Mr.  Ernst  concen¬ 
trated  his  attack  on  the  U.S. 
press  in  general.  He  asserted 
that  newspapers  and  television 
rarely  have  done  a  fair  job  of 
reporting  courtroom  trials  and 
that  their  methods  of  operating 
often  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  rights  of  a  defendant.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  what  a  newspaper  can  report 
about  a  crime  before  the  trial 
begins,  Mr.  Ernst  pointed  out, 
too  often  papers  run  lengthy 
accounts  of  the  accusations 
against  a  defendant  along  with 
statements  from  both  police 
officials  and  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  and  all  at  a  time 
when  the  accused  does  not  even 
have  a  lawyer  to  defend  his 
interests. 

Since  Mr.  Ernst  centered  his 
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arguments  on  this  theme,  and 
ventured  only  occasionally  into 
the  area  of  the  camera  itself  in 
the  courtroom,  his  opposite  in 
the  debate,  Gabe  Pressman, 
radio-tv  reporter,  expressed  a 
feeling  of  puzzlement.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  come  to 
debate  Canon  35  and  the  barring 
of  cameras  in  the  courtroom,  not 
to  defend  the  practices  of  the 
press  in  general. 

In  this  statement,  Mr.  Press¬ 
man  showed  that  he  apparently 
had  missed  the  point  of  his 
opponent’s  argument.  In  Mr. 
Ernst’s  mind,  the  issue  of  the 
camera  per  se  in  the  courtroom 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
larger  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  American  press  fairly 
and  accurately  covers  courtroom 
trials.  This  would  include  pre¬ 
trial  coverage  because  if  a  de¬ 
fendant  is  unfairly  accused  or 
“convicted”  in  the  press,  it  might 
well  affect  his  chances  of  being 
tried  by  an  impartial  jury. 

While  they  limit  themselves 
to  the  classical  or  outmoded 
arguments  against  the  camera  in 
the  courtroom,  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  bar  and  bench 
share  Mr.  Ernst’s  views.  Most 
of  them  know  that  modern  cam¬ 
era  techniques  and  equipment 
would  enable  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  to  be  conducted  deco¬ 
rously.  They  are  also  aware 
that  today’s  breed  of  photog¬ 
rapher  is  a  different  man  from 
the  brash,  unprofessional  unedu¬ 
cated  cameraman  who  helped 
to  make  a  shambles  of  celebrated 
trials  during  the  20’s  and  30’s. 

The  fact  is,  most  members  of 
the  legal  profession  do  not  fear 
the  photographer  in  the  court¬ 
room.  What  they  fear  is  the  use 


of  photographic  material.  To  the  lawyer  objected  to  in  his 
put  it  another  way,  the  person  statement  were  as  follows:  A 
they  eye  most  suspiciously  is  the  headline  over  the  story  referred 
editor,  the  man  who  is  respon-  to  the  defendant  as  being 
sible  for  editing  pictures  and  “impassive.” 
coordinating  them  with  a  word  The  first  two  paragi-aphs  of 
report.  A  lawyer  or  judge  knows  the  story  read: 
that  a  photographer  is  not  re-  “There  is  no  trace  upon  the 
sponsible  for  the  final  context  face  of  LeRoy  Leick  of  the 
in  which  his  pictures  are  used  brutal  beating  he  took  last  Dec. 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  pic-  1  as  a  coverup  to  avoid  implica- 
ture  report  to  become  distorted  tion  in  the  strangulation  murder 
by  the  whole  editing  process.  of  his  wife. 

“That  night,  he  had  Gene 
Picture  Book  Dukes,  20,  beat  him  with  an 

The  attitude  of  a  great  many  iron  pipc  across  his  face  and 
judges  and  lawyers  is  pinpointed  hands  to  substantiate  a  ‘stickup’ 
in  the  reactions  of  several  of  P^®^  designed  to  lead  police  away 
them  to  a  scrapbook  collection  of  ^rom  facts  in  a  murder  con- 
newspaper  tearsheets  on  court-  spiracy. 

room  coverage  gathered  by  a  The  sixth  paragraph  of  the 
newspaper  in  Denver.  The  paper  story  reads :  “Leick  appeal^ 
sent  the  collection  to  the  Ameri-  impassive,  although  brooding 
can  Bar  Association’s  Special  shadows  occasionally  crossed  his 
Committee  on  Proposed  Revision  face  as  the  question  of  the  death 
of  Judicial  Canon  35  as  material  penalty  was  repeatedly  put  to 
which  would  support  the  argu-  i-h®  prospective  jurors.” 
ment  that  the  present  bar  Closcup  Pix 

against  courtroom  photography  ,  ,  ,  , .  ,  . 

should  be  modified.  general,  lawyers  objected 

Here  is  the  reaction  of  a  to  the  use  of  closeup  picture  of 
lawyer  who  studied  the  collec-  defendants,  made  while  a  ju^’ 
tjon  •  was  still  being  chosen,  which  in 

‘“Take  this  story  of  the  open-  ^heir  captions  describ^  the  do¬ 
ing  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  fendant  s  state  of  mind  as  car^ 
the  strangulation  murder  of  his  “I’emorseful,  brooding, 

wife.  There  are  two  photographs  sullen  or  inipassive. 
on  the  front  page.  One  of  them  ^one  of  the  lawyers  we  qu^- 
simply  shows  the  defendant  as  tioned  asked  under  what  coni- 
he  ‘sits  quietly’  in  district  court  the  pictures  we  to 

during  the  questioning  of  pros-  WvTf 

nective  iurors  prehensive  about  the  dignity  of 

^  ^  ■  the  court  or  distractions  during 

Siory  Items  the  proceedings.  And  when  most 

of  them  discussed  Canon  35  they 
‘  A  story  on  the  inside  pages,  constantly  used  the  phrase  “the 
however,  refers  to  the  defendant  press’  rather  than  “the  photog¬ 
as  appearing  ‘impassive’  and  raphers”  or  “the  camera.” 
‘brooding’  and  the  writer  defi-  Photojoumalists,  then,  might 
nitely  describes  him  as  being  the  jf  this  is  what  has 

murderer.  The  combination  of  been  bothering  the  legal  profes- 
words  and  pictures  here  is  gjon^  .^^,hy  haven’t  they  said  so 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  defend-  all  along  and  why  don’t  they 
ant,  especially  when  you  con-  jndude  the  word  man  in  their 
sider  that  this  is  a  front  page  restrictions  against  the  press? 
story,  appearing  at  a  time  when  ^hy  do  they  just  take  it  out  on 
the  jury  has  not  yet  been  chosen,  ^be  photographer? 

Prospective  jurors  will  read  this  jbe  answer  seems  to  he  that  if 
version  of  the  defendant’s  con-  ^^gt  judges  and  lawj'ers  had 
nection  with  his  wife’s  death.”  ^beir  way  there  would  be  re- 
The  items  in  the  story  which  gtrictions  on  the  written  word 

as  well  as  on  the  photographic 
report  and  that  actually  the 
American  bar  and  bench  gener¬ 
ally  would  like  to  see  some  form 
of  the  British  system  of  report¬ 
ing  crime  adopted  in  the  U.S. 

Fear  Press 

Why  don’t  they  say  so?  Quite 
simply,  they  are  afraid  of  tw 
press.  Judges  are  either  elected 
or  appointed  officials  and  they 
do  not  want  to  tangle  with  the 
press  on  this  issue.  The  word 
reporter  has  had  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  courtroom  and  the 
legal  profession  feels  that  to  try 
and  get  him  out,  or  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  him,  would  bring 
(Continued  on  pape  40) 
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Canon  35 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


lo  mainia.n  resiraims  on  uie  NORWICH,  Conn. 

camera.  .  The  Norwich  Bulletin  contends 

r  L  ^  it  is  Retting  a  “runaround”  in 

hshed  by  the  ABA  s  Canon  3o  ^  ^  j 

Committ^,  Superior  Court  destruction  of  photographic 
Judge  Henry  S.  Stevens  of 

Phoenix,  Arizona  probably  ^ 

summed  up  this  feeling  well 

received  sufficient  satis- 
enough  for  most  judges :  Woe  ^^mplaint,  so  a  full 

be  unto  that  judge  who  has  submitted  to  U.S. 

sufficient  courage  to  exclu^  j 

photoprraphy  in  a  celebrated  \ 

ca.^  I  venture  to  say  he  will  ’  dispute  dates  back  to 

not  be  dealt  with  in  a  kindlv  xt  ir-  u  4. 

,  T  1  Nov.  17  when  a  government 

manner  bv  the  press.  I  know  ,  ,  .  ,  u-  _4. 

,  ,  ^  "  41.  4,  j-  truck,  enroute  from  Washington 

from  bitter  experience  that  dis-  4.  tt  ■  r>  _4.  xi  u4. 

^  j.-L.  4.U  ,  to  Hyannis  Port,  Mass.,  caught 

favor  with  the  press  can  be  a  fi^e  on  the  Connecticut  Turnpike, 

pretty  rough  ordeal.  A  Bulletin  photographer.  John 

If  this  IS  true,  then  for  some  r>  rx-  i  j  •  4.  j 

4,^  ’  R.  Dick,  snapped  pictures  de- 

10  years  or  more,  mass  media  '  a.  x  j 

,  j  1.  X  •  l  x  spite  a  request  to  cease  and 
m  genera  ,  and  ph^journa  ists 

in  particular,  have  l^n  debating  ^ 

a  phantom  issue.  The  deep  feel-  •  x  j  u  j  j  xu  1 

XX-  xu  x^  instead  handed  them  over,  vol- 
mg  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  4^  .  sergeant 

photograplmrs  that  they  still  the  truck  with 

have  not  been  able  to  convince  4  4U  4  4U  u  1  j 

the  bar  and  bench  of  their  the  request  that  they  be  cleared 
,  .  -E  •  41  J  for  newspaper  publication, 

abilitv  to  operate  efficiently  and  4  n  ji  .  „ 

.  4  .  ,  The  sergeant  allegedly  ac- 

quietly  in  the  courtroom  is  prob-  4  j  4V  u  u  j  1  4 

ui  J  4  4U  r  4  4U  4  •  J  cepted  the  film  holder  and  later 
ablv  due  to  the  fact  that  judges  ,  ^  4. 

;  ,  J  e  destroyed  the  negatives,  arrang- 

and  la^Ters  were  convinced  of  .  >  Co^ecticut  State 

this  a  long  time  a^. 

holder. 

PRIZE  ^  IN'NER.S  Protest  was  made  immediately 

Gordon  Pritchard  of  the  hy  the  Bulletin,  the  editorial  con- 
Montreal  (iazette  was  top  win-  tinned,  and  an  apology  was 
ner  of  the  photo  section  of  the  promised  by  an  Army  captain 
Montreal  Firemen’s  Association  at  the  White  House, 
contest  for  this  year.  Second  But  later,  the  newspaper  was 
prize  was  split  among  three  told,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
Montreal  Star  staff  members:  none  would  be  offered,  and, 
Roliert  Taylor,  George  Gay  and  moreover,  that  the  incident  was 
Allan  Leishman.  closed.  (Spokesmen  on  these  two 

•  occasions  were  identified  as  Col. 

ranadian  Service  George  McNally,  commanding 

i^naaian  service 

Establishment  of  a  United  attached  to  the  White  House, 
Press  International  commercial  and  Ray  Kilduff  of  the  White 
pictures  service  in  Canada  has  House  press  s^^aff). 
been  announced  by  Frank  Eyrl,  The  Bulletin,  however,  con- 
general  manager  for  Canada,  tinned  to  remind  Col.  McNally 


IN  HARNESS — Roddey  Mim*  of  UPl'i  Washington  picture  staff  is  seen 
in  a  U.S.  Navy  patrol  plane  between  Cuba  and  Haiti  recently  during 
the  confrontation  of  the  USS  Dahlgren  and  a  Soviet  freighter. 


that  it  did  not  consider  the 
matter  closed. 

Col.  McNally  wrote  on  Dec.  4 : 
“Regarding  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident  between  a  member  of  my 
command  and  your  photogra¬ 
pher  on  Nov.  17,  1962,  on  the 
New  London  side  of  the  Mont- 
ville  toll  plaza,  I  can  assure  y  >u 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  All  parties 
acted  in  good  faith,  if  not  with 
mature  j’udgment,  and  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  also  that  no  malice  was 
intended  in  connection  with  this 
incident.” 

Admitting  that  it  expected  no 
further  communication,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  editorial  remarked  that  the 
case  and  “so-called  letter  of 
apology”  would  be  referred  to 
Senator  Dodd’s  attention.  The 
editorial  characterized  the  epi¬ 
sode  and  ensuing  events  as  “a 
runaround.” 


Toronto  Star’s 
Net  Is  Lower 


t 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


the  case  for  UPPER  CASE 


The  Trade-Marks  "C«ica-Cola”  and  “Coke” 
are  Brand  Names.  And  like  Your  Name,  they 
should  be  Capitalized.  So  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  please  use  Upper  Case 
“C”.  It  will  help  protect  our  Trade-Marks. 


I  ■ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Wacky  Washington’s 
Wonder  Watchdogs 

Bv  Rav  ErHin 


THE  GOOD  NEW  DAYS.  By  Merriman 

Smith.  281  pafres  Bohbs-Merrill  Co. 

3^5. 

In  a  grim  world  and  frighten¬ 
ing  era,  humor  is  a  cathartic 
antidote  in  short  supply.  This 
saving  and  salving  therapeutic 
is  delivered  in  delightful  doses 
by  Merriman  (merry  man,  in¬ 
deed)  Smith,  who  has  wTiting 
skill  and  a  light  touch  as  he 
sun’eys  the  wonderful  and  some¬ 
times  wacky  Washington  world 
with  keen  insight. 

The  famous  W'hite  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  United  Press 
International  is,  by  turn,  skep¬ 
tical,  cynical,  satirical  but  he 
always  manages  to  maintain  an 
amused  tolerance  toward  the 
fancies  and  foibles  of  Political- 
dom,  U.S.A. 

Bitter  Brew 

In  no  place  are  newspapers 
more  avidly  consumed  than  in 
official  W^ashington.  Mr.  Smith 
quotes  an  observ’ation  by  his 
friend,  James  Reston,  New  York 
Times,  that  the  President  and 
the  people  around  him  consume 
printer’s  ink  for  breakfast  in¬ 
stead  of  coffee  and  often  find  it 
a  bitter  brew. 

Intense  influence  wielded  by 
the  literate  and  investigative 
Washington  press  corps  is  re¬ 
counted  in  a  chapter  called  “In¬ 
stant  History.”  (“Bill  White, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  Reston  and 
dozens  of  others  could  be  essen¬ 
tially  responsible  for  adding  or 
cutting  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  federal  budget 
with  resulting  ups  and  downs  in 
employment  for  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  Men  go  to  jail 
because  of  the  burrowing  and 
probing  by  Washington  reporters 
into  the  federal  structure,  which 
is  so  large  and  well-financed 
that  a  few  rats  always  are 
buried  somewhere  to  be  turned 
up  at  intervals  by  tough  corre¬ 
spondents.”) 

Taxpayers  (i.e.,  newspaper 
readers)  certainly  will  be  duly 
grateful  to  correspondents  if 
they  fully  exercise  the  budget¬ 
slashing  power  they  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  possessing  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent-author. 

Kennedy  Press  Policy 

Mr.  Smith,  who  has  covered 
the  White  House  for  the  UPI 
since  1941  under  four  Presi¬ 
dents,  observ'es: 


“To  say  J.F.K.  has  a  freer 
policy  on  access  to  information 
than  his  predecessor  is  to  start 
all  kinds  of  arguments.  Here 
again  it  is  a  matter  of  stand¬ 
point. 

“No  administration  is  ever 
going  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
public  to  have  information  which 
tends  to  show  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  poor  light.  Not  as  long, 
as  we’ve  pointed  out  in  other 
cases,  as  the  government  is  a 
collection  of  human  beings.” 

However,  Mr.  Smith  does 
credit  President  Kennedy  with 
maintaining  more  direct  contact 
with  the  press  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors  and  officials  generally  of 
making  themselves  more  avail¬ 
able  in  person  or  by  telephone. 
On  the  debit  side,  the  veteran 
newsman  reports  that  New 
Frontiersmen  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  a  disease  called 
“Potomac  sunburn” — a  sting¬ 
ing  allergy  to  printed  and  broad¬ 
cast  disapproval.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Smith  observes: 

‘Potomac  Sunburn' 

“All  Presidents  eventually 
come  to  a  point  of  disliking  much 
o.  what  is  printed  and  broadcast 
about  them,  but  this  painful  sen¬ 
sitivity  usually  does  not  peak 
until  later  years  of  service.  Pos¬ 
sibly  because  he  reads  so  much, 
sunburn  came  early  to  J.F.K.” 

In  a  chapter  about  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates,  Mr.  Smith  cynic¬ 
ally  recalls: 

“One  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
victory  is  to  kick  reporters  and 
photographers  into  the  street. 
For  months,  they  have  lived  with 
the  candidate,  called  him  by  his 
first  name  and  listened  to  his 
every  thought,  repeatedly.  These 
deathless  friends  go  first — OUT. 
A  spokesman  roars  after  them, 
‘Can’t  a  man  have  any  privacy?’ 
Forty-eight  hours  before,  the 
last  thing  he  wanted  was  pri¬ 
vacy,  but  things  can  change 
rather  rapidly  when  the  big 
board  shows  more  than  266  elec¬ 
toral  votes.” 

TcleviM'd  (xinfcrcnccs 

Although  many  newspaper 
editors  were  irritated  by  the 
Kennedy  live  television  press 
conferences,  Mr.  Smith  says 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
the  public  has  turned  to  news¬ 
papers  in  greater  number  be¬ 
cause  of  stimulated  interest. 


Merriman  Smith 

Merriman  Smith  is  strongest 
when  he’s  exploding  such  press- 
perpetuated  fantasies  as  the 
constant  claim  of  palace  guards 
in  every  administration  that  the 
President  is  worked  to  death. 
Remember  the  incessant  and 
stupid  stories  about  any  Presi¬ 
dent  receiving  selected  mail 
while  on  his  weekly  short  or 
monthly  long  vacations? 

He  is  least  effective  and  some¬ 
what  disillusioning  when  he 
uses  literary  liberty  to  lapse  into 
Actionized  allegory  as  to  what’s 
going  on  in  Washington,  to  avoid 
libel,  he  says.  It’s  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting  to  read  supposed  fact, 
heavily  encrusted  with  cynicism, 
in  one  chapter,  followed  by  a 
Actionized  essay.  But  you’ll  have 
good  hours  reading  the  “The 
Good  New  Days.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Commander  Wendell  Phillips 
Dodge,  Arctic  explorer  eight 
years  before  Vilhjalmur  Ste- 
fansson,  has  written  a  book, 
“Short  History  of  the  Arctic,” 
to  be  published  soon  by  Devin- 
Adair.  As  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  Com¬ 
mander  Dodge  covered  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Arctic  of  both 
Robert  E.  Peary  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Cook,  both  of  whom 
claimed  to  have  been  to  the 
North  Pole.  After  long  contro¬ 
versy  50  years  ago,  Peary 
finally  was  credited  by  scien¬ 
tists  with  having  discovered  the 
North  Pole.  Commander  Dodge 
claims  that  he  has  new  scien¬ 
tific  facts  and  proof  that  Dr. 
Cook  was  right  and  Peary  was 
wrong  and  he  is  endeavoring  to 
get  another  book,  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  his  “History  of  the 
Arctic,”  published  in  order  to 
establish  what  he  now  believes 
is  incontrovertible  proof  that  of 
Cook’s  claims  were  correct. 

Robert  St.  John,  former  for¬ 
eign  and  war  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  will  have 
a  panoramic  novel  of  World 
War  II,  “The  Man  Who  Played 
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God,”  published  Jan.  4  by 
Doubleday.  It  is  set  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Europe 
and  Israel.  Seven  of  his  14  books 
have  been  about  Israel  and  four 
others  have  been  about  south¬ 
eastern  Europe. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
and  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  is  author  of  “The 
Russia  I  Saw”  (Southwest  Re¬ 
view,  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Dallas  22,  Tex. 
129  pages.  Small  format.  Dec. 
31.  $2.50).  He  tells  the  story  of 
an  8,000-mile,  23-day  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  12  U.S.  ^ 
editors  as  guests  of  Russian 
journalists. 

The  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  gave  its 
Author  Award  to  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  for  his  recent 
book,  “Journalist:  Eyewitness  to 
History”  (Macmillan.  211  pages. 
$3.50.  E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  32). 

Furman  Bisher,  sports  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has 
collected  some  of  his  prize 
winning  and  other  sports  stories 
and  columns  into  a  book,  “With 
a  Southern  Exposure”  (Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York. 
Introduction  by  Bing  Crosby. 
255  pages.  $3.95). 

Max  Freedman,  who  is  leaving 
the  Guardian  staff  Jan.  1  to  join 
the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  wnte 
for  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  a  specialist  on  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  is 
writing  the  official  biography 
of  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 
He  is  also  doing  the  biography 
of  Judge  Learned  Hand  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Dr.  Raymond  Van  Dusen. 
who  has  headed  departments  of 
speech  at  the  University  of 
Miami  and  Michigan  State  (^ol- 
lege,  and  Howard  Van  Smith, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  feature 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Netvs,  are  authors  of  “The  New 
Speech-O-Gram  Technique  for 
Persuasive  Public  Sireaking. 
(Prentice-Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.  256  pages.  Nov.  26. 
$5.95.)  Mr.  Van  Smith  foi-nierly 
was  with  the  New  York  TirMj, 
Macon  (Ga.)  News  and  Orlarw> 
(Fla.)  Sentinel.  He  won  his 
Pulitzer  in  1959  for  a  year-long 
series  on  itinerant  farm  workers 
for  the  Miami  News.  This  booK 
is  designed  to  give  the  most  in¬ 
experienced  speaker  confidence 
and  competence  by  proper 
pacing. 
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A  new  kind  of  alchemy  revives  a  ghost  town 


Atlantic  City,  Wyoming,  was  founded  in  1867  by  pros¬ 
pectors  who  had  struck  gold  in  the  rugged  Wind  River 
Mountains.  During  the  next  few  years  they  dug  some 
$5  million  in  gold  out  of  the  earth  near  Atlantic  City 
(ignoring  a  body  of  low  grade  taconite  iron  ore  in  the 
same  area);  and  the  little  mining  camp  became  one 
of  the  liveliest  boom  towns  in  the  West.  When  the  gold 
ran  out,  Atlantic  City  died.  Almost  90  years  later,  U.  S. 
Steel  decided  that  Atlantic  City’s  half-forgotten  taco¬ 
nite  represented  a  potentially  vital  natural  resource, 
and  it  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  a  new  mine  and 
beneficiation  plant  to  turn  into  iron-rich  ore  the  once 


worthless  red  rock  the  gold  miners  had  ignored.  Now, 
hundreds  of  men  are  working  at  a  new  installation  that 
mines  the  taconite,  crushes  it,  separates  the  iron¬ 
bearing  rock  from  waste,  and  reforms  it  into  useful 
chunks  of  iron  ore.  And  U.  S.  Steel  is  shipping  the 
beneficiated  ore  direct  to  its  Utah  steel  mills. 

The  Atlantic  City  project  has  breathed  new  life  into  an 
almost  deserted  section  of  Wyoming.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant  .  .  .  since  aimost  95%  of  the  metal  America  uses 
is  steel  .  .  .  U.  S.  Steel  projects  like  that  at  Atiantic 
City  are  assuring  a  steady  suppiy  of  iron  ore  for  years 
to  come.  America  grows  with  steel. 


United  States  Steel 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Need  Expert 
For  Stories? 
Here’s  List 

Los  Angeles 

The  first  edition  of  “Informa¬ 
tion  Sources”  is  being  mailed 
this  week  by  Curry  &  Staff  Inc., 
Public  Relations/Advertising,  to 
representatives  of  the  press, 
listing  individuals  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  as  experts  on 
stories  in  50  professional  fields. 

According  to  Monte  J.  Curry, 
president  of  the  agency,  the 
first-of-its-kind,  24-page  bro¬ 
chure  was  designed  as  a  service 


to  news  and  feature  writers  who 
need  material  and  ideas  for 
stories  they  are  planning,  or 
confirmation  of  facts  in  stories 
they  are  already  working  on. 

The  booklet  gives  pertinent 
data  about  the  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  specializations  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  represented  by  Curry 
&  Staff,  covering  subjects  from 
aviation,  to  pork  products, 
health  foods,  film  libraries, 
frozen  products,  music,  sound 
recording  and  film  scoring. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  John  A.  Malone  has  I'e- 
signed  from  the  PR  department 
of  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  to  become  PR 
director  for  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority.  For  a  number 
of  years  Mr.  Malone  was  ship¬ 
ping  news  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


ANNOUNCES  IMPORTANT  CHANGE! 
SEE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  NOV.  24,  P.  55 


Because  cf  the  high  calibre  of  applicants  for  enrollment 
received  curing  the  Academy’s  first  week  since  announce¬ 
ment  and  a  tidal-wave  of  approbation  from  public  relations 
leaders  everywhere.  Academy  officials  have  ruled  that  the 
pre-screening  de|x>sit  of  $25  originally  required  to  receive 
the  Academy  catalog  may  now  be  rescinded.  Refer  to  the 
text  below,  which  may  now  be  substituted  for  the  similar 
space  in  our  ad  in  this  publication  dated  November  24, 
page  55.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success! 


REFERENCES;  Credit  Dept.,  Republic  National  Bank,  Dallas. 
Any  recognized  reporting  agency,  or  any  qualified  public  rela- 
tions  professional  in  America.  AAPR’s  contract  fulfillment 
with  every  student  or  applicant 


PRELIMINAR 
APPLICATIO 
h - 

I  American  Academy  of  Public  Relations 
I  3906  Lemmon  Avenue  —  Dallas  19,  Texas 

I  Please  send  Academy  catalog,  application  form 
1  and  Aptitude  Evaluation. 

{  Name - 

I  Address - 

I  City - 


State _ 

Age _ Education _ 

Present  Job _ 

(employer  and  type  of  work) 


Reference; 


RCA  Names  Robards 
Staff  Vicepresident 

Promotion  of  Sidney  M.  Ro- 
bards  to  staff  vicepresident, 
news  and  information.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Kenneth 
W.  Bilby,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  RCA  Public  Affairs. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Ro- 
bards  will  be  responsible  for 
RCA’s  plans  and  activities  in 
corporate  press  relations,  edi¬ 
torial  and  publication  services, 
product  news  and  field  relations, 
and  presentations  and  exhibits. 

Mr.  Robards  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  RCA’s  public  affairs 
and  press  relations  activities 
since  1938.  He  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  JoumaL 

*  * 

•  General  Public  Relations,  a 
division  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  which  handled  national  PR 
for  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair, 
has  been  named  to  promote 
travel,  tourism  and  industrial 
expansion  for  Seattle  and  the 
State  of  Washington  during  the 
interim  period  between  the  Fair’s 
closing  and  the  organization  of 

j  a  permanent  state-wide  program 
'  of  industrial  and  tourism  devel¬ 
opment. 

*  * 

•  Lee  T.  Sellers,  formerly 
director  of  advertising  and  PR 
for  Washington  Steel  Corp.,  and 
one  time  with  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  has  joined  G.  M.  Basford 
Company  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  PR  department. 

* 

•  Jay  Rockey,  director  of  PR 
for  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair, 
has  formed  Jay  Rocky  Public 
Relations,  Inc.,  specializing  in 
regional  and  national  publicity 
and  promotion  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  business. 

*  *  * 

•  Ewing  R.  Philbin  Jr.,  as¬ 

sociated  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 

j  Inc.,  from  1951  to  1959,  has 

joined  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon- 
figli,  Inc.,  as  account  executive 
for  the  Foundation  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Banks. 

«  «  * 

I  •  Richard  Stites,  one-time  re- 
j  porter  and  editor  on  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon,  has 
joined  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  office 
of  the  Rumrill  Company,  Inc., 
as  a  copy  writer. 

• 

!  Weekly’s  Death  Date 

Cortland,  Nebr. 

Chris  Baker,  85-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cortlayid  News 
since  1933,  has  set  the  date, 
March  1,  1963,  when  the  weekly 
will  cease  publication.  The  cir¬ 
culation  list  has  393  subscribers 
and  no  new  ones  are  being 
added. 
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Search  of  Records 

Net  aty  $140,000  < 

ToLiax),  Ohio  p 

The  City  of  Toledo  gained  c 

$140,000  because  Edson  Whip-  o 

pie,  a  Toledo  Blade  reporter,  un-  o 

covered  an  error  in  assessing 
costs  for  the  Detroit-Toledo  Ex¬ 
pressway.  f[ 

Mr.  Whipple  discovered  dur-  t 

ing  a  two-month  investigation  p 

that  the  wrong  map  had  been 
used  in  compiling  the  amount  of 
refund  due  Toledo  in  construe-  I 

tion  of  the  Expressway.  The  f 

map  included  areas  that  were  ( 

annexed  after  the  $31  million  t 

project  was  completed.  t 

City  officials  had  expected  a  t 

$434,000  refund  from  the  state  1 

but  were  notified  in  October  that  1 

the  amount  was  only  $105,837.  p 

Joe  Knack,  Blade  city  editor,  r 

questioned  the  reduced  payment  ■  t 
and  assigned  Mr.  Whipple  to  h 

look  into  the  matter.  -  i 

An  official  of  the  State  High-  , 
way  Department  said  the  city  ■; 
would  receive  an  additional  re-  11 

fund  of  $140,090.  1 

•  ii 

Newspaper  Chaiifses  ^ 

Niagara  Falls  Height  o 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y  ^  ^ 
The  Niagara  Falls  Sundafi  -  F 
Gazette  has  increased  the  height  s 

of  the  cataracts.  , 

In  a  copyrighted  story.  Sun-  f 

day  Editor  Cliff  Spieler  said  ^ 

the  falls  had  grown  15  fed 
during  the  tourist  season  as  the  i 
result  of  additional  diversion  of 
water  for  power  purposes.  i  , 
As  a  result,  the  Horseshoe 
Falls  is  about  176  feet  high  ,  J 
during  the  summer,  and  the  ^ 
American  Falls  is  about  182 
feet  high.  i 

After  double-checking  stati^  i 
tics,  the  city’s  Convention  nnd 
Visitors  Bureau  and  the  S^e  | 
Power  Authority,  which  che<®  ^ 

river  levels,  agreed  with  the 
Sunday  Gazette  figures  and  said 
new  publications  on  Nia^ 
Falls  would  note  the  new  hei^“ 
of  the  cataracts.  ^ 
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THURSDATA 


MOVES  —  Jaqua  Printing 
Company  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  Jaqua  Building 
in  Humboldt,  Iowa.  The  69-year- 
old  publishing-printing  firm  was 
in  its  former  location  for  33 
years.  It  prints  the  Humboldt 
Independent  on  Saturdays  and 
the  Humboldt  Republican  on 
Wednesdays. 

♦  dit 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  —  The 
Mill  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  has 
replaced  its  old  drum  cylinder 
press  with  a  No.  3  Miehle  for 
printing  the  newspaper. 

♦  *  4c 

HI-FI  —  The  Gold  Beach 
(Ore.)  Curry  County  Reporter 
recently  inserted  its  first  hi-fi 
preprinted  color  ad.  Some  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  different  type 
of  paper  stock  were  experienced 

on  the  flatbed  press. 

♦  «  ♦ 

CONVERTS  —  The  Spring- 

field  (Ore.)  News  has  converted 
to  offset  with  a  Thatcher  rotary 
press. 

*  *  * 

WINNERS  —  When  the  East 

Hartford,  Conn.,  high  school 
football  team  recently  won  the 
Capital  District  Conference  title, 
the  East  Hartford  Gazette’s  edi¬ 
tor-publisher,  Roily  Sharest,  ran 
two  pictures.  One  showed  the 
1962  team;  the  other  was  the 
1929  team  that  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  caption  asked 
readers  if  they  could  identify 
the  players  b^ause  “someone 
here  in  the  office  stole  their 


I  THANKSGIVING  —  The 
Mayville  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel  on 

I  Thanksgiving  Day  ran  a  special 
issue  on  what  it  would  be  like 
I  if  the  Reds  ruled  the  area.  The 
I  eight-page  tabloid  had  a  new 
one-issue  masthead,  “Mayville 
Red  Sentinel.”  The  entire  front 
page  was  given  over  to  imagined 
stories  about  orders  issued  from 
the  county  capital  building  by 
the  “Soviet  government  of 
America.” 

*  *  * 

desperate  —  Mrs.  Muriel 
B.  Campbell,  co-publisher  of  the 
Center  (Colo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
has  been  advertising  long  and 
hard  for  a  linecaster  operator. 

On  Page  One  there  appeared 
this  message:  “A  publisher’s 
aigh  mare,  doth  lino’s  bown  and 
a  long  Wednesday.  This  week 
the  readers  may  proof  read.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

POUND  FACES  —  The 
Erenchburg  (Ky.)  Menifee 
tjmnty  Journal  ran  a  group  of 
pictures  with  this  caption:  Men- 
1^  County’s  Eastern  Star 
Chapter  held  a  formal  gather-  _ 
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ing  several  months  ago,  and  the 
pictures  were  misplaced  at  the 
Journal,  but  we  found  them  this 
week,  and  so  here  they  are.  Pick 
out  your  friends  and  neighbors.” 
*  *  * 

THREE  TIMES  —  The  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Advance  has  switched 
to  a  three-editions-a-week  — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Early  this  year  the  Advance 
was  purchased  by  the  Union 
Building  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  parent  company  of  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  a  daily. 


Help  Problem 


Oakridge,  Ore. 

The  Oakridge  Telegram,  for 
several  years  a  semi-weekly,  has 
returned  to  weekly  publication. 
Inability  to  obtain  skilled  offset 
help  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  the  switch  in  publication 
schedule. 


3  Publishers  Win 
Vacations  by  Writing 

Three  newspaper  publishers — 
from  Massachusetts,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  —  have  won  all-ex- 
penses-paid  vacations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Commerce. 

Gordon  B.  Seavey,  Belmont 
(Mass.)  Ciricen,  won  first  prize: 
a  full  week’s  Pennsylvania  va¬ 
cation  for  two. 

James  W.  McCutcheon,  Mount 
Vernon,  (Iowa)  Hawkeye- 
Record;  and  Mrs.  Mae  B.  Tyge- 
son,  Annandale  (Minn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  won  second  and  third 
prizes,  respectively.  Each  re¬ 
ceives  a  weekend  Pennsylvania 
vacation  for  two. 

The  publishers  won  the  vaca¬ 
tions  for  their  published  stories 


describing  their  impressions  of 
Pennsylvania  after  a  post-con¬ 
vention  tour  of  the  state  last 
June.  The  National  Editorial 
Association  met  in  Hershey,  Pa. 
• 

School  Oflfers  Plan 
For  Scheduling  Ads 

A  scheduling  portfolio  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  missed  inser¬ 
tions  and  wrqng  insertions  of 
national  advertising  is  now 
available  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism  in 
Iowa  City.  ($2  per  copy). 

The  two-pocket  portfolio,  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  contains  75  scheduling 
sheets,  directions  for  listing  in¬ 
sertion  orders,  and  a  space  for 
filing  of  advertising  orders  until 
completed  and  billed.  It  also 
carries  a  number  of  other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  better  handling  of 
national  advertising. 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  STORY  COMPETITION 


RULES 

Stories  which  have  appeared  in 
newspapers,  magazines  or  other 
regularly  published  periodicals 
may  be  submitted.  Writers  may 
enter  up  to  five  articles  dealing 
with  osteopathic  subjects  such  as 
scientific  advances,  collie  and 
hospital  programs,  activities  of 
individual  osteopathic  physicians 
or  any  other  aspect  of  osteo¬ 
pathy.  Entries  will  be  judged 
solely  on  accuracy  and  objectivity 
of  reporting. 

Entries  must  have  been  published 
during  1962.  Clippings  should  be 
mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
author’s  name  and  publication 
typed  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

All  entries  become  the  property  of 
the  AOA.  Permission  to  reprint 
winning  entries  in  AOA  publica¬ 
tions  with  full  credit  is  implicit. 
Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
March  1,  1963. 


The  American  Osteopathic  Association 
will  present  three  $100  awards 
for  outstanding  published  articles 
on  the  osteopathic  profession. 


Entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Journalism  Awards  Competition 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 

2 1 2  E.  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  1 1 ,  III. 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 


Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
George  Getze,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
George  Staab.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Brian  Duff,  Copley  News  Service 
Harvey  Hough,  Tonawanda  News 
Conwell  Carlson,  Kansas  City  Star 


Merle  Oliver,  Detroit  News 
Nate  Hazeltine,  Washington  Post 
Betty  Kohlman,  Tampa  Tribune 
John  W.  Moran,  Bangor  Daily  News 
Jeanne  Franke,  Chicago  Tribune 
Ross  Gelbspan,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
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December  15,  1962 


The  Weekly  Editor 


STARTCNG  4  EEKLY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

“That’s  the  house  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  is  nio\ing:  into  with  her 
new  husband,  Herbert  Hutner,” 
David  Moore  said  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand.  He  was  driving  a 
visitor  around  the  18-square 
sprawling  miles  which  make  up 
Harrison,  N.  Y.,  a  classy-looking 
suburb  in  southern  Westchester 
County,  27  miles  northeast  of 
New  York  City. 

“There’s  where  Ogden  Reid, 
our  new  congressman  lives,”  he 
continued.  “And  the  Herbert 
Lehman  family’s  over  there.” 
Mr.  Moore  kept  up  a  running 
comment  as  he  slowly  drove  past 
more  estates.  “Fift^n  percent 
of  the  residents  here  make  over 
$35,000  per  year  and  another 
23  percent  range  from  $10,000 
per  to  $25,000  per.” 

His  Corvair  700  swung  away 
from  tree-lined  residential  roads 
into  flat,  open  ground.  “Indus¬ 
try’s  coming  out  to  this  part. 
IBM,  Allstate  Insurance,  Ford, 
Buick  —  the  institutional  type, 
though,  not  the  heavy  stuff.” 

This  tall,  thin  grandson  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  then  moved 
back  into  the  topic  he  had  been 
discussing  before  Zsa  Zsa  — 
the  tabloid  weekly  Harrison  In¬ 
dependent  which  he  had  started 
from  scratch  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore. 

What  had  it  cost  him  to  get 
into  the  suburban  w’eekly  field? 
“Thirty-six  hundred  for  office 
furniture  and  the  price  of  a 
new  car  —  one  with  a  fold-up 
back  seat  so  I  could  load  3,000 
newspapers  into  it.  I  si)ent  an 
awful  lot  of  time  buying  furni¬ 
ture  —  I  had  never  done  it  be¬ 
fore.” 

Harvard  Man 

A  few  miles  back  this  39- 
year-old  editor-publisher  had 
talked  briefly  of  some  of  the 
things  he  had  done  before:  An 
A.B.  degree  from  Harvard; 
service  with  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  (Mar¬ 
shall  Plan)  both  in  London  and 
in  Portugal,  w'here  he  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Lisbon 
Mission;  a  reporter  for  the  Port 
Chester  Daily  Item,  which  is 
near  Harrison ;  and  a  public 
relations  executive  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  firm  of  Victor  Wein- 
garten. 

(Somewhere  in  his  background 
but  unprobed  by  the  visitor  in 
deference  tc  discussing  the  more 
immediate  topic  of  newspaper¬ 
starting  were  the  facts  that  he 
was  not  only  the  grandson  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  of  New  York 


World  and  St.  Lotiis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  fame,  but  the  great- 
grandson  of  Clement  Clarke 
Moore,  who  wrote  “A  Visit  from 
St.  Nicholas.”) 

“I  guess  you  can  say  I  started 
this  weekly  on  June  15  —  the 
day  I  resigned  my  p.r.  job,”  Mr. 
Moore  continued.  “I  rented  office 
space  —  two  rooms  —  in  the 
center  of  Harrison.  Then  I 
called  on  the  super\dsor  of  Har¬ 
rison  —  he’s  like  our  mayor.  I 
hired  my  staff  and  w'as  ready 
to  get  going.” 

The  staff  consisted  of  Claire 
Hughes,  assistant  editor;  Peter 
Lersch,  advertising  director; 
and  Nancy  Cairo,  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  the  mother  of 
two,  had  recently  been  editor  of 
the  weekly  Eastchester  Record, 
a  few'  miles  up  the  road.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  that,  she  had  served  as 
associate  editor  of  the  weekly 
Levittown  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  as 
w'omen’s  editor  for  the  screen 
unit  of  Liberty  magazine,  and 
as  a  reporter  for  the  weekly 
Bronxville  Review-Press,  also  in 
Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Lersch  had  started  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  some  30  years 
ago  w’ith  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company.  He  later 
w’as  w'estern  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  then  genei’al  advertising 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  Following 
that,  he  had  his  own  promotion 
and  advertising  research  firm  in 
Chicago,  then  became  director 
o  f  advertising  i  n  Western 
Europe  for  the  American  Daily, 
published  out  of  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  Most  recently  he  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher  for 
the  weekly  Great  Neck  News  on 
Long  Island. 

Mrs.  Cairo,  who  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item  and  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  left  the 
Independent  shortly  after  the 
first  issue  w'as  published.  (A 
part-time  office  girl  who  also 
did  some  writing  came  in  later.) 

Why  Harrison? 

By  now  the  Corvair  was  mov¬ 
ing  into  Harrison  Ave.,  the 
town’s  main  street.  Mr.  Moore’s 
offices  were  located  on  the  sec¬ 
ond-floor  of  a  building  next  to 
a  movie  theater.  Why  had  he 
settled  on  Harrison,  the  visitor 
wanted  to  know? 

“I  looked  around  for  better 
than  a  full  year,”  Mr.  Moore 
explained.  “I  examined  week¬ 
lies  all  through  North  Jersey 


Peter  Lersch,  David  E.  Moore  and  Claire  Finucane  Hughes. 

and  into  Connecticut,  searching  ing  machine.”  In  response  to  a 
for  one  to  buy,  or  a  place  to  question,  he  estimated  that  the 
start  one.  But  I  couldn’t  find  printing  and  mailing  per  year 
a  paper  or  a  place  that  suited  for  his  i2-to-16  page  tabloid  was 
me.  All  this  looking,  mind  you,  roughly  $25,000.  “W’hen  you 
was  on  weekends  bwause  I  still  start  from  scratch,  how  much 
held  a  full-time  job.  Strange  can  you  get  going  all  at  one 
thing  is  that  in  all  that  time  I  time?  The  more  you  can  dele- 
looked  everywhere  but  in  Har-  gate,  the  better  off  you  are.” 
rison  which  is  only  three  miles  _ 

from  my  home  in  Rye.  Promotion 

“Then  I  remembered  how  I  had  Mr.  Moore  went  on  to  ex- 
covered  the  opening  of  the  high-  plain  how  the  Independent 
w'ays  out  here  when  I  was  on  started  a  heavy  promotion  cam- 
the  Item.  And  how  I  saw  the  paign  while  it  was  still  two 
mobility  of  the  county  increas-  months  away  from  its  first  of- 
ing.  On  the  east  side,  the  New  ficial  publishing  date. 
England  Thruway  went  up.  On  On  Sept.  4  a  first-class  mail- 
the  west,  there  was  the  New  ing  went  out  inviting  people  to 
York  Thruw'ay.  And  the  Cross-  become  charter  subscribers  at 
Westchester  Expressway  con-  $3.50  per  year.  Regular  sub- 
nected  both  of  them.”  scription  rates  were  set  at  $4.50 

Once  he  started  checking  into  per  year.  Charter  subscribers 
the  possibilities  of  starting  a  were  offered  a  50-star  flag, 
weekly  in  Harrison,  he  went  on.  The  Independent  placed  “takfr 
the  idea  became  particularly  ap-  one”  display  cards  in  area  re¬ 
pealing.  The  Moores  had  four  tail  stores.  These  cards,  pro¬ 
children  and  if  they  didn’t  have  duced  in  the  colors  of  the  Har- 
to  relocate  it  would  be  all  the  rison  High  Huskies’  football 
better.  team,  tied  in  with  the  charter 

On  looking  into  the  situation  subscription  drive  and  the  free 
further  he  learned  that  the  town  flag.  The  theme  was :  “Sub- 
of  Harrison  contained  20,000  scribe  now  to  Harrison’s  (W* 
residents  but  had  no  newspaper  weekly  newspaper!” 
of  its  own  (it  was  served  by  Each  merchant  who  displayed 
dailies  from  other  towns  close  the  cards  got  one  free  inch  of 
by) ;  it  did  have  two  railroads,  advertising  for  every  subscrip- 
seven  telephone  exchanges,  six  tion  which  came  from  a  display 
post  offices,  four  school  boards,  in  his  store, 
three  fire  departments  and  one  “The  main  thing  about  the 
town  board.  display  cards,”  Mr.  Moore  said. 

And  the  population  projec-  “was  that  Moore  and  Lersch 
tion  for  1985  was  36,000.  got  out  to  meet  the  merchants 

“There  it  was  in  my  back-  —  and  the  merchants  got  to 
yard  all  the  time,”  Dave  Moore  know  who  we  were.” 
said  as  he  pulled  into  the  private  Another  aspect  of  the  promo¬ 
parking  lot  behind  his  office  tion  campaign  was  the  use  of  * 
building.  3x6  ft.  billboard  between 

Mr.  Moore  returned  to  the  tracks  at  the  Harrison  Station 
topic  of  new  newspaper  econom-  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  B 
ics.  “I  job  the  whole  deal  out.  informed  New  York-bound  com- 
That  way  no  capital  is  tied  up.  I  muters  each  morning  for  weeks 
don’t  even  own  a  letter-address-  that  the  Independent  was  on 
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the  way  and  urged  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  billboard  belonged 
to  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  who 
loaned  it  to  Mr.  Moore.  (The 
bank  later  came  into  the  weekly 
as  one  of  its  major  advertisers.) 

The  paper’s  next  big  circula¬ 
tion  push  was  by  telephone. 
Four  girls,  using  a  reverse 
phone  directory  and  the  local 
voters’  list,  contacted  80  percent 
of  the  town’s  residents.  “It  was 
expensive,’’  Mr.  Moore  said, 
“but  how  else  can  it  be  done?’’ 

He  also  bought  a  merchants’ 
list  which  he  used  to  send  shop¬ 
keepers  in  the  trading  area  the 
first  two  issues  free. 

Mr.  Moore  estimated  that  his 
entire  promotion  campaign  cost 
him  roughly  $1,000,  discounting 
payroll. 

First  Issue 

The  first  official  issue  came 
out  on  Thursday,  Nov.  1  and  it 
carried  much  local  election  news. 

It  was  originally  scheduled  as 
a  12-pager  then  pushed  up  to 
16  pages.  But  advertising  was 
so  heavy  it  came  out  with  20 
pages.  There  were  57  different 
advertisers  in  this  first  issue 
for  a  total  of  more  than  750 
inches  of  display  advertising. 
Ads  ranged  in  size  from  2  inches 
(9)  to  full  pages  (3),  and  fea¬ 
tured  such  items  as  houses,  hair¬ 
dos,  autos,  adding  machines, 
dancing  .schools,  dry  cleaning 
establishments,  banks,  butchers, 
drums,  bicycles,  wines,  watches, 
chandeliers  and  restaurants. 

“That  first  issue  was  sheer 
physical  labor,’’  Mr.  Moore  re¬ 
lated  as  he  led  the  way  into  his 
well-appointed  suite  of  offices. 
“We  just  made  it.  For  two 
nights  that  first  hectic  week, 
we  were  up  until  4  a.m.  then 
came  back  here  at  7  the  next 
morning.’’ 

Mr.  Moore  emphasized  that 
time  was  still  his  major  prob¬ 
lem.  “I’m  putting  in  a  16-hour 
day,  and  half-day  on  Saturday 
—  with  little  time  for  lunch. 
Sunday  is  for  the  family  but 
I  come  in  sometime  after  dark 
to  get  out  Monday’s  editorial 
copy. 

“Our  printing  deadlines  are 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thuisday  morning.  We’re 
in  the  po.st  office  by  5  p.m., 
Thursday.’’ 

Mr.  Moore  related  that  he  de¬ 
votes  his  days  to  the  business 
and  advertising  end  of  the  week¬ 
ly  and  his  nights  and  weekends 
to  the  editorial  matters.  He  con¬ 
siders  Mrs.  Hughes  his  anchor- 
man  (or  woman  as  the  case  may 
oo)  in  the  editorial  phase  of 
putting  out  the  paper. 

Her  first  assignment  had  been 
to  line  up  neighborhood  cor¬ 
respondents  and  five  such  col¬ 
ons  were  initiated  in  the  In¬ 
dependent.  The  weekly  copied  a 
system  organized  by  Omer  John- 
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son,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio) 
Times.  Mr.  Moore  had  read  Mr. 
Johnson’s  description  of  the 
Times  correspondent  system 
when  it  was  reported  in  E&P 
(July  21,  page  44). 

The  Independent  also  started 
a  newsletter  “published  from 
time  to  time’’  for  its  advertisers. 
The  first  one  explained  the 
weekly’s  ad  discounts,  urged 
local  shops  to  use  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  for  Christmas  advertising, 
re-hashed  some  facts  about  the 
Harrison  market  and  gave  some 
ad  linage  statistics  on  the 
paper’s  first  edition. 

Major  Problems 

What  were  some  of  his  major 
problems  in  getting  a  new  paper 
started? 

“Circulation  . . .  that’s  a  major 
headache  .  .  .  and  the  formation 
of  an  ad  rate  card  .  .  .  Hiring 
people  can  also  be  tedious  and 
time-consuming.” 

He  explained  that  he  was 
presently  in  the  process  of  hir¬ 
ing  a  circulation  manager.  And 
he  had  plans  of  putting  classi¬ 
fied  on  a  straight  commission 
basis  and  letting  women  do  it 
out  of  their  homes. 

By  now  this  editor-publisher 
was  sweeping  a  hand  around 
the  inner  of  the  two  offices  —  his 
own.  He  was  again  off  on  the 
problems  of  buying  office  furni¬ 
ture  when  “one  never  did  it 
before.” 

A  question  nudged  him  in 
another  direction.  “We  still 
have  to  educate  people  here  to 
the  fact  we  exist.  We  have  to 
reason  with  news  sources  not 
to  a  break  a  story  on  Friday  if 
they  can  help  it.  But  I’m  not 
too  worried  about  these  particu¬ 
lar  areas.” 

IjOtler  from  Kennedy 

Boxes  of  “take-one”  display 
cards  and  letters,  and  piles  of 
the  last  five  editions  were  on  the 
floor  near  a  window.  Three 
framed  letters  of  congratula¬ 
tions  were  on  the  wall.  They 
were  from  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Harrison  'Town 
Supervisor  Alfred  F.  Sulla  Jr. 

Part  of  President  Kennedy’s 
letter  read:  “It  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  see  a  new 
newspaper  appear  in  these  days 
when  it  is  so  vitally  important 
that  our  citizeni'y  be  well  in¬ 
formed.” 

In  reading  it  a  visitor  could 
only  reflect  back  to  another  day 
when  David  E.  Moore’s  maternal 
grandfather  bought  the  New 
York  World  some  30  miles  from 
this  second-floor  office. 

And  one  wondered  if  Joseph 
Pulitzer  ever  had  any  problems 
obtaining  furniture  for  his  new 
publishing  venture. 
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SEND  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  ivell  supply  the  greetiiif'  cards 


Puzzled  about  what  to  send  to  a  friend  who’s  an 
editor  or  reporter,  or  that  media  director  or  account 
exec  you’ve  been  calling  on? 

Here’s  a  gift  idea  for  anyone  who’s  close  to  the 
newspaper  business  ...  or  to  one  you’d  like  to  get 
closer  to  it.  Chances  are  that  he  may  get  to  see  an 
occasional  copy  of  E&P  around  the  office,  or  over 
somebody  else’s  shoulder.  Why  not  send  him  his  own 
personal  subscription? 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below,  and  E&P  will  do  the  rest. 
You  can  either  enclose  your  check,  or  we  can  bill  you. 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

1  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

!  Send  gift  subscription  of  E&P  to  the  following. 

•  and  send  a  gift  card  with  my  name;  to: 

!  1.  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

1  City . Zone 

.  State  . 

•  2.  Name  . 

'  Address  . 

•  City . Zone 

. State . 

I  Q  56.50  per  subscription  enclosed 

Q  Bill  me 

1  > 

1 

1  City: . Zone 

.  State  . 

1  □  While  you’re  at  it,  order  my 

subscription,  too. 
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CIRCLLATION 


Economic  Forecast: 
51%  Gain  by  1980 


Are  you  prepared  for  a  20  or 
30%  gain  in  circulation  by  1980? 

As  one  expert  sees  it,  total 
daily  newspaper  sales  will  jump 
as  much  as  51.14%  by  1980, 
with  20.87%  in  the  morning 
field  and  30.27%  in  the  evening 
field. 

The  projections  have  been 
made  by  Irving  W.  Reynolds, 
director  of  economic  research 
for  the  Copley  Press,  in  a  study 
of  the  relationship  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth  to  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  1940-1980. 

From  the  present  level  of 
59.2  million  total  circulation 
Mr.  Reynolds  forecasts  a  climb 
to  63.3  million  by  1965,  another 
five  million  gain  by  1970  and 
up  to  81.6  million  by  1980. 

Influencing  Factors 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Reynolds 
writes  in  the  Copley  newrspapers’ 
house  magazine,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  influenced  by 
the  following  factors: 

1.  The  changing  percentage 
distribution  among  age  groups 
in  the  population. 

2.  Rapid  urbanization  of  the 
population,  with  a  pronounced 
movement  from  the  central 
cities  to  suburbs. 

3.  An  accelerated  rate  of 
mobility  of  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  which  finds  one  in  five 
Americans  moving  once  a  year, 
many  to  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  low  rate  of  household 
formation  in  the  1950s,  reflect¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  population 
mix. 

5.  Rising  income  and  educa¬ 
tional  levels  in  the  United 
States. 

These  developments,  he  says, 
tended  to  limit  circulation 


growth  over  the  last  decade  but 
the  same  forces  create  the  po¬ 
tential  for  a  rapid  increase  in 
newspaper  circulation  in  the 
next  10  to  30  years. 

Continuing  his  analysis,  Mr. 
Reynolds  states: 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  median  age  of  the  U.S.  pop¬ 
ulation  decreased  in  the  1950 
decade.  The  total  increase  in 
population  from  1950  to  1960 
amounted  to  28  million,  but  the 
age  groups  under  18  accounted 
for  17,235,000  of  this  net  gain. 

Stated  another  way,  total  pop¬ 
ulation  rose  18.5%  during  the 
decade;  the  number  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  increased 
36.7  % ;  there  was  a  gain  of 
34.7%  in  the  number  of  people 
over  65  years  of  age. 

Conversely,  the  age  groups 
that  might  be  expected  to  buy 
most  of  the  new^spapers  (18-65) 
showed  a  total  gain  from  1950 
to  1960  of  a  little  over  six  mil¬ 
lion,  or  6.3%.  Thus,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  total  population  gain 
during  this  decade  occurred  in 
the  youngest  and  oldest  age 
groups. 

The  fact  that  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  rose  by  only  9.4%  over 
the  10-year  period,  as  compared 
to  an  increase  of  18.5%  in  total 
population,  has  been  cited  as 
“proof”  of  the  “declining”  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  press. 

Ahead  of  Population 

Actually,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  increased  about  one-third 
more  than  population  in  the  18 
to  65-year-old  age  groups.  The 
circulation  figures  in  this  period 
suffered  from  low  birth  rates 
of  the  depression  years.  High 
birth  rates  of  the  postwar  years 
will  not  be  reflected  in  circula¬ 


tion  figures  until  the  middle 
1960’s. 

Mobility  of  the  population 
has  had  a  strong  influence  on  the 
circulation  of  individual  news¬ 
papers,  but  seems  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  aggregate.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  people  during  the  10 
years  1950-1960  is  illustrated 
thus: 

1.  In  1950,  36%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  classified  as  rural 
and  64%  urban.  By  1960,  rural 
population  amounted  to  30.1% 
and  urban  69.9%. 

2.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
total  population  growth  from 
1950  to  1960  occurred  in  the 
nation’s  largest  199  markets. 
However,  many  central  cities 
lost  population  to  the  suburbs. 

3.  The  movement  of  people 
extended  beyond  the  simple 
change  from  farms  to  cities. 
Gains  in  California,  Florida, 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
were  well  above  the  national 
average.  Many  states  lost  popu¬ 
lation;  and,  more  counties  lost 
population  than  gained. 

The  effect  of  these  forces  in 
newspaper  circulation  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  greater  than  on  read¬ 
ership.  The  rising  tide  of  teen¬ 
age  groups  may  have  increased 
readerships  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  circulation  gain.  These 
same  teen-agers,  however,  will 
in  time  provide  the  market  for 
a  considerable  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

• 

Suburban  Weekly 
Steps  Up  to  5  Days 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  Medina  County  Leader 
Post,  offset  weekly  published  for 
Medina  and  Brunswick  in 
Medina  County,  in  north  Ohio, 
has  become  a  daily. 

Neil  Gowe,  publisher,  says 
the  paper  will  be  published  five 
days  a  week.  At  the  present 
time  the  paper  is  confining  itself 
to  local  and  district  news.  Mr. 
Gowe  has  been  in  Medina  for 
nine  years.  William  Largent  is 
managing  editor. 


Week-End  Edition 
Progress  Noted 

St.  Lows 

Looking  over  the  figures  for 
the  first  year  of  the  Wcek-Esi 
Globe,  Publisher  Richard  H. 
Amberg  cited  a  gain  of  833,346 
lines  of  advertising  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  45,000  in  circulation. 

The  plus-business  was  cred¬ 
ited  as  of  September,  1962,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  linage  and  cir 
culation  figures  of  the  former 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Globt- 
Democrat  in  September,  1961. 

The  Week-End  Globe,  printed 
on  Friday  night,  gets  into  the 
hands  of  many  subscribers  who 
take  off  from  the  city  over 
weekends,  Mr.  Amberg  said. 

“We  have  proved  that  people 
will  read  wherever  they  are," 
the  publisher  of  the  Newhouse 
paper  said.  “You’ve  got  to  go 
where  they  are  and  that’s  what 
the  Week-End  Globe  does.” 

Advertisers,  he  added,  get  a 
bonus  from  the  two  full  days  of 
readership.  Merchants  have  re¬ 
ported  improved  sales  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Mr.  Amberg  said. 

*  *  * 

PRIZE  ‘SALUTES’ 

Winners  in  the  10th  contest 
of  Newspaper  Boys  of  America 
Inc.,  for  “ad-tributes”  to  carrier 
boys  on  Newspaper  Day,  Oct 
20,  have  been  announced. 

Three  $50  U.S.  savings  bonds 
were  offered  as  prizes  in  three 
circulation  categories  for  ads 
which  stressed  the  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  today’s  carriers.  The 
winners: 

John  J.  Mullen,  Nemday, 
Long  Island,  for  a  two-page 
tribute  to  Newsday’s  6,500 
carriers  from  newspaperboys 
around  the  world. 

John  Melosch,  Terre  Hauit 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Tribune,  fora 
Sunday  roto  two-page  sprttd 
with  photos  showing  the  lifCi 
work  and  accomplishments  of 
standout  carriers. 

Jack  K.  Childress,  Ten^ 
(Tex.)  Telegram,  for  a  full  pa?^ 
four-color  job  illustrating  ^ 
leader  among  the  paper’s  1“ 
newspaperboys. 

if  it  if 

RECORD  CHARITY  SAIX 

The  sixth  annual  St. 
Globe-Democrat  Old  Newsb^ 
Day  established  a  new  rec^ 
for  the  amount  of  money  raisw 
on  the  one-moming  sale  of 
charity  edition  of  the  Globe.  The 
previous  high  of  $44,833  ^ 
collected  in  1959.  This  y^® 
campaign  gathered  $50,219.IW 
with  more  coming  in. 

A  total  exceeding  $250,000 
has  been  raised  for  childrens 
agencies  in  the  six  Globe-DeBO" 
crat  campaigns. 


Table  1 

Composition  of  Population 

Year 

Total 

Population 

Population 
18  and  Over 

Per  Cent 

Over  18  Under  18 

1940 

132.122.000 

91,756.000 

69.44 

30.56 

1945 

138.928.000 

98.436.000 

70.34 

29.66 

1950 

151.683.000 

104.644.000 

68.98 

31.02 

1955 

165.248.000 

109.606.000 

66.32 

33.68 

I960 

179.922.000 

Projections 

193.643.000 

115.120.000 

63.98 

36.02 

1965 

123.795,000 

63.92 

36.08 

1970 

208.199.000 

134.816.000 

64.75 

35.25 

1975 

225.552.000 

147.290,000 

65.30 

34.70 

1980 

245,409.000 

159,609,000 

65.03 

35.97 

Source: 

L'.S.  Census  Bureau 

Table  II 

Newspaper  Circulation 

Circulation  Per  Cent  Adult  Population 
War  Total*  Morning*  Evening*  Total  Morning  Evening 


1940 

41,132 

16.114 

25,018 

44.82 

17.56 

27.20 

1945 

48,384 

19.240 

29.144 

49.15 

19.54 

29.60 

1950 

53,829 

21.266 

32,563 

51.44 

20.32 

31.12 

1955 

56,147 

22,183 

33,964 

51.22 

20.23 

30.98 

1960 

58.882 

24,029 

34.853 

51.14 

20.87 

30.27 

-  Projections  — 

1965 

63,306 

25,836 

37,472 

51.14 

20.87 

30.27 

1970 

68,944 

28,136 

40,806 

Projections  arc 

based 

1975 

75,324 

30,739 

44,584 

on  1960  actual  figures. 

1980 

81,624 

33,310 

48,313 

51.14 

20.87 

30.27 

*  Circulation  figures;  Add  000 
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Barbara  Wilson 


f  Brides’  Advice 


William  Ely  Hill, 
Cartoonist,  Succumbs 

William  Ely  Hill,  who  was  | 
cartoonist-creator  of  “The  Hill  j 
Pape,”  a  group  of  drawings  is-  j 
sued  weekly  by  the  Chicago ' 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn-  ; 
dicate  until  his  retirement  in 
June,  1960,  died  Dec.  9  from  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Red-  ; 
ding.  Conn. 

Mr.  Hill  would  have  been  76  j 
years  of  age  in  January.  He  was  j 
educated  at  Amherst  College  j 
and  had  his  first  cartoons  pub-  j 
lished  in  the  old  Life  magazine  ; 
in  1910.  He  began  a  weekly  page  i 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  in  j 
1917  and  in  1922  joined  the  syn-  , 
dicate.  At  its  peak,  the  page  ap¬ 
peared  in  50  papers. 


Column  Begins 

“Busy  Being  A  Bride,”  a  new 
newspaper  column  written  by 
Barbara  Wilson,  a  professional 
wedding  counsellor,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Alex  S.  Arnott 
Syndicate  (685  Danforth  Ave., 
Station  “J”,  Box  32,  Toronto  6, 
Ont.,  Canada). 

Mrs.  Wilson  conducts  a  priv¬ 
ate  wedding  counselling  service 
in  New  York  with  a  branch  office 
in  Honolulu.  She  is  engaged  by 
Saks  Fashion  Center,  New  York, 
to  advise  on  engagement  and 
1  wedding  etiquette.  She  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority  on  wed¬ 
ding  preparations,  management, 
protocol,  religious  rules,  eti¬ 
quette  and  social  procedure. 

It  is  said  that  more  than 
75,000  brides,  including  socially 
prominent  ones  and  many  act¬ 
resses  and  celebrities,  have 
sought  Mrs.  Wilson’s  advise. 
She  is  the  author  of  a  book,  1 
“The  Bride’s  School,”  published 
in  1959  by  Hawthorn  Press. 

The  new'  column  is  for  daily 
or  weekly  use  on  women’s  pages. 
The  format  is  for  the  columnist 
to  answ’er  questions  sent  to  her. 

»  ♦  * 

Humor  Column 
Starts  Soon 

“Happy  Talk,”  new  weekly 
column  to  serve  as  a  humor 
report,  will  be  distributed  by 
Comedy  World  Syndicate  (360 
First  Ave.,  Apt.  14  D,  New 
York  3)  beginning  in  January. 

The  300-word  column,  edited 
and  coni])iled  by  George  Q. 

;  Lewis,  ex'X'utive  director  of  the 
National  l.augh  Enterprises,  is 
I  designed  to  involve  readers  in 
^  laughmaking  activities,  to  pro- 
^  mote  a  riatif)nal  sense  of  humor, 

J  and  to  t't-ovide  a  joke  digest. 

Nappy  Talk”  is  an  outgrrowth 
of  a  Humor  Exchange  News- 
letter,  published  to  serve  comics 
and  gagwriters  of  the  Gag- 
writers.-Comedy  Workshops 
throughout  the  country. 


Travel  Award 

Frances  Koltun,  travel  col-  | 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Her-  i 
aid  Tribune  Syndicate  and  travel 
editor  of  Mademoiselle  magazine, 
was  given  the  annual  award  for 
contributing  to  the  advancement  | 
of  the  travel  industry  by  Quality  j 
Courts  United,  Inc.,  at  a  con-  | 
vention  in  New  Orleans.  I 


ON  THE  RECORD! 

The  Science  Service 
Review  of  the  Year 

is  an  amazing  record  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  scientists 
in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
Succinct  sentences,  paragraphs, 
give  youthful  and  adult  readers 
the  accurate  results  of  months, 
even  years,  of  laborious  work. 
Most  spectacular  are  our  ad¬ 
ventures  into  space  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  strides 
made  in  medicine,  astronomy, 
biology  (including  advances  in 
photosynthesis),  chemistry, 
physics,  psychology  and  psychi¬ 
atry  and  discoveries  in  archae¬ 
ology,  anthropology  and  geology 
...  as  well  as  the  work  done 
in  all  other  sciences. 

For  your  year-end  issue  we 
suggest  the  Review  of  the  Year, 

1962.  This  is  for  release  De¬ 
cember  22;  the  following  week 
Dr.  Watson  Davis,  Director  of 
Science  Service,  writes  the  im¬ 
portant  Science  Forecast  for 

1963. 

These  outstanding  releases  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  weekly  illustrated 
News-Feature  Packet  at  no  raise 
in  rates. 

Writ*  or  wiro: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Stroot.  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D,  C. 
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ERSKINE 

JOHNSON 


NEA'S 

MOVIE-TV 

SPECIALIST 


“Hollywood,”  by  Erskine 
Johnson,  is  featured  daily 
in  the  NBA  Full  Service. 


The  world  is  his  movie  lot 
. . .  He  travels  up  to  50,000 
miles  a  year,  wherever  big 
name  pictures  are  being  shot, 
to  bring  your  readers  the 
on-ldcation  excitement  of 
global  Glamorland...  No  other 
reporter  covers  Hollywood 
and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
Movie -TV  News ...  at  home 
and  abroad  . . .  more  profes¬ 
sionally.  . . more  thoroughly. . . 
more  entertainingly.  Erskine 
Johnson  is  NEA’s  Entertain¬ 
ment  Specialist.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  that 
feature  him  know  his  unique 
coverage  of  big  stars,  impor¬ 
tant  pictures  and  TV,  too,  is 
big  box  office  with  millions 
of  their  readers.  Movie 
advertisers  regard  Erskine 
Johnson  as  a  top  authority 
who  adds  readership  to 
Entertainment  pages. 


Nkwspapkr  E 

NSW  VOWK 
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SYNDICATES 

Income  Taxes 
Column  Subject 

Beprinning  Jan.  5,  “Common 
Cents,”  Harlow  G.  Unger’s  new 
weekly  column  on  family  finance, 
will  devote  its  attention  to  in¬ 
come  tax  form-filling. 

“Taxes,”  said  Mr.  Unger,  a 
financial  writer  for  more  than 
40  leading  business  publications 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  England, 
and  Australia,  “are  not  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  the  forms  we  have 
to  fill  to  pay  those  taxes. 

“Starting  with  my  first  col¬ 
umn  in  January,  I’ll  have  a  lead¬ 
ing  tax  accountant  helping  me 
tell  the  average  newspaper 
reader  how  to  fill  in  his  tax 
forms  as  quickly  and  simply  as 
possible. 

“There  will  be  a  few  easy-to- 
follow  i*ules  of  thumb  for  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  he’s  taken  the 
maximum  allowable  deductions 
and  that  he’s  paying  exactly 
what  he  owes  Uncle  Sam  —  no 
more,  no  less.” 

Launched  last  September, 
“Common  Cents’  is  a  weekly 
feature  that  answers  the  every¬ 
day,  “meat-and-potatoes”  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  average 
American  family,  Mr.  Unger 
explained. 

Everyday  Problems 

How  to  shop  wisely,  how  to 
boirow  at  the  lowest  rates,  and, 
of  course,  how  to  pay  your  in¬ 
come  tax  are  just  a  few  of  these 
problems  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Unger’s  column. 

“I  don’t  think  income  taxes 
can  be  brushed  aside  in  two. 


three,  or  even  six  columns  and 
answer  any  but  the  broadest, 
most  general  questions,”  he  said. 
“That’s  why  I  plan  to  start  my 
tax  series  right  after  the  New 
Year  and  thus  have  until  April 
15  to  take  up  as  many  readers’ 
tax  problems  as  possible. 

“This  year,  more  than  ever 
before,”  he  added,  “a  properly- 
filled-out  tax  form  is  a  necessity. 
Electronic  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  have  taken  over  the  job  of 
checking  everyone’s  forms. 
They’ll  catch  every  tax  evader 
and  make  him  pay  the  penalty. 
They’ll  also  catch  the  honest 
taxpayer’s  honest  mistakes,  and 
he,  too,  unfortunately,  will  have 
to  pay  just  as  high  a  penalty. 
That’s  why  I’m  making  my  tax 
series  as  complete  as  possible 
and  starting  it  early  in  the 
year.” 

Mr.  Unger  syndicates  his  col¬ 
umn  from  his  home  at  Muroney 
Avenue,  in  Palisades,  N.  Y. 

Hr  * 

W'endt  Studies 
Latin  America 
Red  Threat 

Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  author  and  co¬ 
author  of  seven  books  and  many 
magazine  articles,  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  about  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  spread  of  Castro’s 
conununism  in  Latin  America 
for  distribution  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  series  will  include:  1) 
three  articles  about  Puerto  Rico, 
including  an  interview  with 
Governor  Marin;  2)  two  articles 
about  British  Guiana,  including 
an  interview  with  Premier 
Jagan;  3)  three  articles  about 
Venezuela,  including  an  inter- 


Clip  and  save ! 

This  new  feature  offers  a  weekly  set  of 
drawn  stamps  showing  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  rockets,  x-rays,  volcanos,  submarines, 
snakes,  animal  migrations,  other  science  subjects.  Readers  will  clip, 
paste  in  a  scrapbook.  School  age  youngsters  will  especially  like  it — 
but  the  stamps  are  bound  to  be  interesting  to  all  ages,  both  sexes — 

Jet  Swift  and  his  Science  Stamps 

by  Arthur  C.  Radebaugh  ...  is  different,  dramatic,  informative, 
exciting  and  entertaining.  The  artist  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  The  new  feature  is  available  in  third-page 
standard  color  comic  format,  or  for  black  and  white.  Starts 
January  20,  1963.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

ChUago  Tribune^New  York  Mews 

Immm  N«ws  Building,  N»w  York 
oynaitawe^  me.  rnbuno  Towr,  ChUago 


view  with  President  Betancourt ; 

4)  three  articles  about  the 
Dominican  Republic,  including 
interviews  with  present  rulers; 

5)  two  articles  about  Panama, 
including  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Wendt  is  an  experienced 
reporter  as  well  as  an  editor.  A 
year  ago,  when  he  covered  the 
German  elections,  he  predicted 
the  outcome  for  the  five  political 
parties  within  one  percent  of  the 
actual  vote,  according  to  Mollie 
Slott,  manager  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

*  * 

I\AI\A  Adds  Seven 
Papers  to  List 

Seven  papers,  ranging  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  the 
St.  Thomas  (V.I.)  News,  have 
become  subscribers  to  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
since  Oct.  1.  The  other  five  pa¬ 
pers  that  joined  NANA  during 
the  last  two  months.  Editor  Sid 
Goldberg  announced,  are  the 
San  Jnan  (P.  R.)  Star,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record, 
Charlottsville  (Va.)  Progress, 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  and  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

The  new  subscribers  join  more 
than  a  hundred  other  daily  pa- 
peis  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  that  take  the 
NANA  service. 

Among  the  features  NANA 
has  distributed  in  recent  weeks, 
Mr.  Goldberg  said,  have  been 
series  by  Clare  Booth  Luce, 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  and 
John  Vassall  (the  latter  a  con¬ 
victed  British  spy  who  writes 
his  articles  for  NANA  from 
Brixton  jail  in  London),  Many 
non-subscribers  bought  these 
series  on  one-shot  deals. 

Editor  Goldberg  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  NANA  has  just 
obtained  rights  to  distribute  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad 
the  first  biography  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  by  Alden  Hatch  (who 
wrote  the  standard  biography 
of  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII).  The 
life  story  is  being  di.stributed 
in  12  installments,  with  photos, 
and  will  be  published  in  book 
form  next  fall. 

• 

Media  Records  Names 
Mittler,  Auer 

Ralph  Mittler  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  and  Warren  P.  Auer  has 
been  named  treasurer,  according 
to  an  announcement  this  week 
by  John  Halpin,  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Mittler  will  be  acting 
president  until  a  replacement  is 
named  for  Leonard  H.  Collins 
who  died  Nov,  26  (E&P,  Dec.  1, 
page  13). 


syndicate 
^  entences 

^  "  '■'mm 

— Hy  Gardner,  New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist,  has  been  signed  to  portray 
himself  in  a  movie,  “The  Girl 
Hunters”  being  filmed  in  New 
York. 

— “We  surrender!”  was  the 
headline  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Ore- 
gan  Statesman  ran  over  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Johnny  Hart’s 
comic  strip  “B.C.”  (New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate)  was 
being  resumed  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  a  few  days.  “By 
mail  and  by  phone,  more  com¬ 
plaints  about  its  demise  have 
reached  us  than  in  any  such  in¬ 
cident  in  memory  (only  one 
caller  said  it  should  stay  dead)” 
the  story  read.  “Phones  rang  all 
week  long.  Cards  and  letters 
poured  in.  A  petition  signed  by 
195  persons,  apparently  many 
of  them  high  school  students, 
was  laid  on  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk.  By  that  time  he  was 
completely  worn  down.  Honestly, 
from  the  telephoned  complaints 
you’d  think  we  had  shot  some¬ 
one’s  Aunt  Mary.” 

—The  “It’s  Fun  In - ”  filler 

by  Fritchie  Saunders  produced 
by  the  Harriet  Carlson  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate  is  celebrating  its 
second  birthday.  Each  filler  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  action-stimulatinR 
ideas  for  women  to  make  their 
life  more  zestful.  A  total  of  832 
specific  suggestions  have  ban 
made  ranging  from  “Decide 
what  you  would  say  if  asked  to 
describe  your  philosophy  of 
life,”  to  “Study  yourself  in  » 
rear  view  mirror.  This  may  not 
be  fun — but  wise.” 

In  the  new  “Dictionary  of 
Word  and  Phrase  Origins" 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  Nov.  21), 
William  and  Mary  Morris  give 
this  phrase  origin:  “The  term 
the  fourth  estate  is  commonly 
used  to  refer  to  newspapermen. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  subtitle  of  the 
trade  journal  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Editor  &  PiiblishB. 
The  fourth  estate  gets  its  name 
from  a  famous  remark  of  Sir 
Edmund  Burke  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  noted  the  vari¬ 
ous  estates  of  the  realm:  me 
Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lows 
Temporal  and  the  Commons  — 
the  powers  that  hold  in  their 
hands  the  control  of  Britiw 
governments.  Then  Burke  added, 
pointing  to  the  press  galley- 
‘And  yonder  sits  the  Fourth 
Estate  more  important  th^ 
them  all.’  ”  William  Morris 
writes  a  “Words,  Wit  &  Wisdom 
column  for  Bell  Syndicate  once 
a  week. 
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THE  NEWEST  AND  FUNNIEST  ASTRONAUT 

in  the  newest  and  funniest  gag-a-day  comic  strip 


Here’s  the  guy  who  put  the  a-c-e  in 
space,  and  who  uses  laughing  gas  in  his 
rocket  to  power  him  on  his  merry  way.  For 
that  comic  in  a  capsule,  orbiting  over  Cloud 
Nine,  he’ll  have  your  readers  in  stitches  from 
countdown  to  landing. 


LAUNCHING  DATE  IS  MONDAY.  JANUARY  7.  1963! 

Phone,  wire  or  write  us  for  proofs  and  hop  aboard 
on  one  of  the  merriest  excursions  in  comic-strip  history! 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 


Bugaboo  Ballyhoo 
Brightens  Statistics 


This  is  a  money-wasting 
advertising  bugaboo 


By  George  \*i'ilt 

A  considerable  volume  of 
newspaper  research  data  goes 
unread  and  unnoticed,  ho-hum- 
ming  audience  after  audience  of 
agency  people  and  advertisers 
with  a  dreary  parade  of  num¬ 
bers,  numbers,  numbers. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  research 
certainly  must  stem  from  the 
lack-lustre  manner  in  which  ex¬ 
cellent  results  of  good  research 
is  poorly  presented. 

Because  the  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  who  ordained  the  studies 
are  delighted  w'ith  usually- 
predictable  outcome  {we  came 
out  first,  what  do  you  think  of 
that!)  they  assume  that  every¬ 
body  else  w’ill  be  equally  over¬ 
joyed  at  their  good  fortune,  and 
also  want  to  dissect  the  statisti¬ 
cal  corpse. 

Media  research  sponsors  too 
frequently  overlook  the  fact 
that  their  audience  of  advertis¬ 
ing  prospects  may  have  already 
seen  similar  dissertations  of  sta¬ 
tistical  superiority  submitted  by 
up  to  a  dozen  other  media  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  w^eek.  And  to  them, 
sitting  through  another  lunch, 
drink  and  slide  presentation  is 
a  drudgy  chore. 

Food  Presentation 

It’s  pretty  tough  trying  to 
make  a  sale  to  someone  you  can’t 
keep  awake.  And  many  pres¬ 
entations  of  research  studies  are 
little  more  than  statistical  lulla¬ 
bies. 

This  is  hardly  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  New  York  Times' 
new  food  advertising  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  Times  study  utilizes 
every  intelligent  advertising 
and  promotion  technique  in 
showing  the  results  of  its  equally 
professionally  competent  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  research  itself  consisted 
of  a  new  study  of  newspaper 
reading  habits  of  supermarket 
shoppers  in  the  11-county  New 
York  area.  It  was  conducted 
during  the  past  summer  by 
Audits  and  Surveys  Co.,  Inc., 
utilizing  the  same  A.R.F.-ap- 
proved  methodology  as  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising’s  major 
study  of  newspaper  readership. 

Interviews  with  2,259  shoppers 
were  made  immediately  ouside 
supermarkets  in  the  five  New 
York  boroughs,  in  Nassau  and 
Westchester  counties  in  New 
York,  and  in  Bergen,  Essex, 
Hudson  and  Union  counties  in 


New  Jersey,  close  to  New  York. 

Audits  and  Surveys  estimates 
that  2,800,000  shoppers  spent 
$2,250,000,000  on  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  in  supermarkets  in  these  11 
counties  during  1961. 

The  research  firm  calls  the 
report,  “A  Readership  Study  of 
7  New  York  Newspapers  Among 
Supermarket  Shoppers.” 

The  New  York  Times  and 
Smith/Greenland,  Inc.,  its  agen¬ 
cy  for  food  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  however,  were  too  smart 
to  use  this  title  on  the  pres¬ 
entation. 

Instead  they  produced  a  16- 
minute,  full-color  film  presenta¬ 
tion  combining  narration  and 
background  music.  And  they 
summarized  the  film  in  a  16- 
page  booklet,  to  be  used  as  a 
leave-behind. 

Bugaboo 

On  the  cover  appears  a  fuzzy- 
wigged,  striped  mermaid  bean- 
bag,  with  an  asterisk  replacing 
its  navel,  {see  cut).  The  cover 
line  reads:  “Tim  is  a  money- 
wasting  advertising  bugaboo.  Is 
it  wasting  your  money?" 

The  next  page,  illustrated  by 
three  “bugaboo”  cuts,  lists  “mis¬ 
conceptions  about  New  York 
newspapers  w’hich  may  be  w'ast- 
ing  your  advertising  dollars.” 

The  three  “bugabooes”  listed 
are:  “The  New  York  Times  is 
a  man’s  newspaper.” 

“The  evening  papers  own  the 
food  market.” 

“Newspapers  with  a  lot  of 
retail  food  linage  are  the  best 
papers  for  national  food  linage.” 

“Some  people  marry  buga¬ 
boos,”  the  presentation  con¬ 
tinues,  under  the  cut  of  another 
of  the  little  creatures,  this  time 
standing  with  a  “groom”  doll. 
“They  become  attached  to  them 
by  habit.  But  advertising  buga¬ 
boos  are  expensive  to  support. 
They  w’aste  media  dollars  frivo¬ 
lously  .  .  .  cutting  the  value  of 
every  dollar  in  your  budget.” 

The  following  page  lists  1962 
Times  food  advertisers,  “Smart 
advertisers  who  buy  facts,  bury 
bugaboos.” 

Under  art  of  a  horizontal 
“bugaboo”  with  a  fiower  on  its 
bosom,  came  the  intro  to  the 
survey  data.  “To  bury  bugaboos 
once  and  for  all,”  it  began. 

Then  followed  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  research  organiza¬ 
tion  on  how  the  survey  was 


Is  it  wasting  your  money? 


ADVERTISING  BUGABOO— New 
York  Times  national  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  presentation  uses  sly, 
good  humor  to  sugarcoat  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  of  grocery  shop¬ 
pers. 

made,  and  the  composition  of  the 
sample. 

Finally,  come  the  charts.  And 
right  from  the  very  start  you’ve 
got  to  believe  them.  On  the  very 
first  two  of  them,  the  Times 
which  picked  up  the  tab  for  the 
not  inexpensive  study,  came  in 
a  rather  shabby  second.  Which 
is  a  switch,  you  must  agree. 

The  presentation  continues  by 
showing  duplication  of  all  other 
New  York  newspapers  with  the 
News,  unduplicated  supermar¬ 
ket  shoppers,  and  two,  three- 
paper  and  four-paper  combina¬ 
tions.  Percentage  of  shoppers 
reached,  unduplicated  readers 
and  cost  per  line  are  shown  for 
all  combinations. 

And  the  presentation  closes 
with  a  concise,  logical  conclusion 
based  on  the  suiwey  results,  and 
then  returns  to  the  “Bugaboo” 
theme  to  ask  for  the  business. 

The  Times  uses  nine  Attache- 
case  type  Salesmate  projectors 
in  presenting  the  film  through 
advertising  offices  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Miami, 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

Nobody  will  sleep  through  this 


SCOREBOARD  —  A  full- 
page  promotion  ad  published  by 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  announces  latest  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  The  ad  is  a  full 
page  halftone  of  two  cheer¬ 
leaders  in  a  crowded  football 
stadium.  The  five  words  of  copy 
are  printed  in  red  in  a  simu¬ 
lated  scoreboard. 

*  *  * 

CELEBRATION  —  The  New 
York  Mirror  staged  a  cake-cut- 
ting  ceremony  at  a  gala  celebra¬ 
tion  of  24  consecutive  months  of 
daily  circulation  gains.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  B.  McCabe  and 
Circulation  Director  John  Potts 
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had  about  400  Mirror  pi  i  sonnel, 
wholesale  distributors,  airline 
and  railroad  representat  ives  and 
advertising  friends  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club. 

«  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  the  Detroit  News,  in 
selecting  its  all-state  high 
school  football  team,  went 
further  than  merely  publishing 
pictures  of  individual  team 
members.  The  News  provided 
each  player  and  his  coach  with 
tickets  to  the  annual  Detroit 
Chapter  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame 
Awards  Banquet.  The  News  also 
presented  each  team  member 
with  an  engraved  desk  set,  and 
awarded  the  H.  G.  Salsinger 
Award  to  the  player  with  the 
highest  grades,  and  the  Coach- 
of-the-Year  Award  to  the  state’s 
top  coach.  The  high  school 
players  met  33  All-American 
football  stars  attending  the  ban¬ 
quet. 

tif  *  ^ 

SILVER  —  $830  in  silver 
dollars  was  awarded  to  carriers 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Nm 
in  a  “Big  Fall  Roundup”  cir¬ 
culation  contest.  A  cartwheel 
was  presented  to  a  boy  who 
signed  up  two  new  subscribers. 
*  *  * 

AUTOMOBILES  —  Mulligan 
&  McDonald,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  prepared  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  automobile  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  five  New  York  City 
counties  and  the  21  counties 
Suburban  Area  comprising  the 
New  York  ABC  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zone. 

♦  ♦  * 

BOOK  SHOW  —  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  1962  Children's 
Book  Fair  takes  to  the  road 
following  a  10-day  showing  in 
the  Commerce  Department  Audi¬ 
torium.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  nearly  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  of  approximately  3,500 
books  donated  by  American  pub¬ 
lishers,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Informatior. 
Agency  for  showing  to  children 
abroad. 

Copies  of  the  Washington 
Post’s  special  Youthful  Reading 
section  will  be  shipped  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  connection  w’ith  the 
exhibits. 

*  *  « 

CHECKER— A  unique  direct 
mail  piece  created  by  Wayne 
Powell,  promotion  manager  w 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 

Mail  is  a  checkerboard,  print® 
on  green  cover  stock.  Under  the 
headline,  “It’s  your  nnov^  • 
real  red  checker  is  cemented  to 
the  card.  On  alternate  squares 
of  the  mailer  are  copy  blocks  o 

market  data  and  information  on 
Herald-Mail  coverage. 
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Lawyers  and  Press 
Working  Out  Code 


A  first  step  in  a  proprram 
desipie<i  to  bring  about  closer 
relations  l)etween  the  press  and 
bar  in  Massachusetts  was  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  joint  approval  of 
a  Preamble  to  a  proposed  Set 
of  Principles. 

A  committee  of  newsmen  and 
lawyers,  aided  by  members  of 
the  judiciary,  have  been  at  work 
since  November,  1960,  on  a 
Guide,  involving  lx)th  Obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Press  and  Obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Bar. 

Only  the  Preamble  has  won 
acceptance.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Boston  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Newspaper  Information  Service, 
an  organization  of  Bay  State 
publishers  and  editors  set  up 
primarily  to  serve  as  a  watchdog 
over  legislative  matters  affecting 
newspapers. 

Crew  Out  of  Debate 

The  joint  committee  grew  out 
of  a  seminar  at  Boston  College 
Law  School  several  years  ago  at 
which  law'yers  and  editors  had 
at  each  other  in  an  all-day 
session. 

Name<l  to  the  press  panel 
were  Charles  E.  Gallagher,  Lynn 
Item,  chairman;  Rex  Fall,  Berk 
shire  Eagle;  Joseph  M.  Harvey, 


Boston  Globe,  and  Charles  J. 
Lewin,  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times. 

Representing  the  bar  are 
Walter  I.  Badger  Jr.,  Robert  M. 
Segal,  Dwight  Allison,  Albert 
E.  West  and  the  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  S.  J.,  dean  of  Boston 
College  Law  School.  Sitting  in  as 
observers  have  been  Superior 
Court  Justice  Frank  J.  Murray 
and  Norfolk  District  Court 
Judge  Gilbert  W.  Cox. 

Many  editors  have  opposed 
the  idea  of  any  code  or  other 
agreement,  maintaining  that 
present  laws  carry  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  individual 
brought  into  court.  The  lawyers 
maintain  their  traditional  com¬ 
plaint  that  there  has  been  too 
much  pre-trial  publicity. 

Text  of  Preamble 

Text  of  the  Preamble  follows: 

1.  To  promote  closer  under¬ 
standing  between  the  bar  and 
the  press,  especially  in  their 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  right  to  a  fair, 
impartial  trial,  the  following 
mutual  and  voluntary  statement 
of  principles  is  recommended  to 
all  members  of  both  professions. 

2.  Both  professions,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  liber¬ 
ties  guaranteed  by  the  First 


Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  agree  that  this 
fundamental  freedom  must  be 
zealously  preserved  and  respon¬ 
sibly  exercised  subject  only  to 
those  restrictions  designed  to 
.safeguard  equally  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual. 

3.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that 
both  the  press  and  the  bar  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  principle 
of  the  presumption  of  innocence 
for  those  accused  of  wrongdoing 
pending  a  finding  of  guilty. 

Natural  Right 

4.  The  press  and  the  bar  con¬ 
cur  on  the  importance  of  the 
natural  right  of  the  members  of 
an  organized  society  to  acquire 
and  impart  information  about 
their  common  interests. 

5.  It  is  further  ag^reed,  how'- 
ever,  that  the  inherent  right  of 
society’s  members  to  impart  and 
acquire  information  should  be 
exercised  with  discretion  at  those 
times  when  public  disclosures 
would  jeopardize  the  ends  of 
justice,  public  security  and  other 
rights  of  individuals. 

6.  The  press  and  the  bar 
recognize  that  there  may  arise 
circumstances  in  which  dis¬ 
closures  of  names  of  individuals 
involved  in  matters  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  would  result  in  personal 
danger,  harm  to  the  reputation 
of  a  person  or  persons  or  noto¬ 
riety  to  an  innocent  third  party. 

7.  Consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  preamble,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  bar,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  press  to  sup¬ 
port  the  free  flow  of  information. 


Press-Pulpit  News  Parley  Gets  Results 


Binghamton,  N.Y. 

The  clerical  collar  and  the 
column  rule  don’t  necessarily  go 
together,  some  80  area  clergy¬ 
men  w’ere  told  here  recently  by 
a  religion  reporter. 

“Too  many  clergymen  think 
that  because  they  are  involved 
with  religion  this  puts  them  in 
a  special,  highly-privileged 
class,  which  is  entitled  auto¬ 
matically  to  consideration  by  the 
news  media,’’  said  Miss  Claire 
Cox,  who  is  on  leave  from  United 
Pre.ss  International. 

“They  must  learn  to  recognize 
that  they  are  but  one  source  of 
news,  as  far  as  editors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  must  come  up  with 
information  of  value  to  win  a 
place  in  ihe  news  columns,”  she 
stressei  I . 

Her  r<  marks  were  typical  of 
the  candicl  dialogue  between  the 
pulpit  and  press  at  the  inter¬ 
faith  imblic  relations  seminar 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pres- 
bjlerian  Office  of  Information 
and  the  Binghamton  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin. 


Tangible  evidence  of  the  semi¬ 
nar’s  value  was  demonstrated 
the  following  day  when  the 
Binghamton  Presbytery  voted 
to  open  its  meeting  to  the  press 
for  the  first  time.  It  also  ex¬ 
pressed  its  “delight  and  satis¬ 
faction”  regarding  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

No  less  enthusiastic  was 
David  Bernstein,  Sun-Bulletin 
president  and  editor,  who  said: 

“We  cannot  edit  newspapers 
in  a  vacuum,  any  more  than 
clergymen  can  conduct  their 
religious  duties  that  way.  If  re¬ 
ligious  news  is  to  be  given  the 
alert  and  thoughtful  coverage 
it  deserves,  we  must  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  clergymen. 
In  order  to  get  it,  we  must  make 
sure  they  understand  something 
about  what  news  is  and  how 
newspapers  operate.  In  turn 
w’e  must  make  sure  we  under¬ 
stand  what  is  really  important 
in  the  world  of  religious  news 
and  ideas. 

“That  is  what  this  seminar 
accomplished,  and  we  were,  quite 


frankly,  astounded  by  the  large 
turnout,  the  intense  interest, 
and  the  subsequent  results. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
able  now  to  do  a  better  job  of 
reporting  on  religious  news  in 
the  Sun-Bulletin,  and  that  this 
is  showing  up  in  the  paper  every 
day.” 

Miss  Cox  noted  that  one  of 
the  barriers  to  getting  good  re¬ 
ligion  coverage  has  been  the 
reluctance  of  some  church 
leaders  and  ministers  to  trust 
reporters. 

“It  is  true,”  she  said,  “that 
many  reporters  drink  alcoholic 
beverages,  but  then,  so  do  many 
ministers.  This  does  not  make 
either  of  them  unqualified  to  dis¬ 
cuss  religion.” 

The  four-hour  seminar  was 
moderated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Heinze,  director  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Office  of  Information. 
Newspapers  Interested  in  co- 
sponsorinr-  programs  may  ob¬ 
tain  information  by  writing  to 
him  at  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 


Press-Bar 
News  Code 
In  Oregon 

A  joint  statement  on  prin¬ 
ciples  between  members  of  the 
bar  and  press  on  handling  of 
news  of  criminal  prosecutions 
has  been  signed  in  Oregon. 

Copies  of  the  agreement  are 
being  circulated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association. 

The  statement  was  drawn  up 
by  representatives  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Oregon  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  the  Oregon 
State  Bar,  after  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  aimed  at  the  problem 
of  how  to  inform  the  public  of  a 
criminal  occurrence  and  yet  pre¬ 
vent  undue  prejudice  to  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime. 

The  statement  provides: 

“I.  The  news  media  have  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  print 
and  broadcast  the  truth. 

“II.  However,  the  demands  of 
accuracy  and  objectivity  in  news 
reporting  should  be  balanced 
with  the  demands  of  fair  play. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  be 
informed.  The  accused  has  a 
right  to  be  judged  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  free  from  undue  prejudice. 

“III.  Good  taste  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  selection,  printing 
and  broadcasting  of  the  news. 
Morbid  or  sensational  details  of 
criminal  behavior  should  not  be 
exploited. 

“IV,  The  right  of  decision 
about  me  news  rests  with  the 
editor  or  news  director.  In  the 
exercise  of  judgment  he  should 
consider  that: 

(a)  an  accused  person  is  pre¬ 
sumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty; 

(b)  readers  and  jurors  are 
potential  jurors; 

(c)  no  person’s  reputation 
should  be  injured  needlessly. 

“V.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
know  how  justice  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered.  However,  it  is  unpro¬ 
fessional  for  any  lawyer  to  ex¬ 
ploit  any  medium  of  public 
information  to  enhance  his  side 
of  a  pending  case.  It  follows  that 
the  public  prosecutor  should 
avoid  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  his  position  as  an  important 
source  of  news;  this  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  his  obligation 
to  make  available  information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled.” 

Representatives  of  the  ONPA 
on  an  advisory  committee  are 
Alton  F.  Baker  Jr.,  Eugene 
Register-Gua/rd;  Mary  Brown, 
Redmond  Spokesman;  Robert  C. 
Ingalls,  Corvallis  Gazette-Times; 
Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  Arden  X.  Pangbom, 
Oregon  Journal. 
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Sylvester^s  Story 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


error  in  phrasing,”  said  Mr. 
Sylvester,  “but  nevertheless 
news  is  power.  I  have  read,  ‘In 
the  beginning  was  the  word.’ 
The  British  ruled  the  world  by 
telling  the  world,  but  there  has 
been  failure  on  our  part  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  power  of  the  word. 
Of  course,  people  must  be  able 
to  depend  on  the  truth  of  what 
the  government  says;  if  not,  it 
is  lost  and  the  people  will  turn 
it  out. 

“I  have  not  changed  my  views, 
but  I  should  not  have  said  it,” 
he  added. 

Mr.  Sylvester  claimed  the 
only  two  main  security  items  are 
1)  intelligence  and  how  it  is 
obtained;  2)  new  weapons. 

He  added  that  many  news¬ 
men  believe  the  Russians  have 
achieved  things  when  officials 
know  they  have  not,  so  officials 
are  in  position  to  know  that  new 
developments  should  be  kept 
secret  to  cost  the  Russians  as 
much  time  and  money  in  ex¬ 
periments  as  possible. 

No  Pattern 

“This  is  a  vague  area,  delicate 
and  difficult  situation  —  people 
may  die  if  our  judgment  is 
wrong,”  he  observed.  “We  can’t 
give  a  pattern.  For  example, 
each  item  in  a  magazine  article 
was  in  itself  innocuous.  The 
finished  article,  when  all  was 
put  together,  nearly  drove  the 
Defense  Department  crazy  and 
it  nearly  knocked  me  out  of  the 
Pentagon.” 

While  declining  to  discuss 
White  House  information  in  any 
respect,  Mr.  Sylvester  did  say 
in  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
recent  magazine  article  attack¬ 
ing  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  that  when  he  was  a  reporter 
he  could  not  run  an  attack  on  a 
man  without  calling  him  to  ask 
for  a  reply  and  that  the  article 
did  not  provide  Mr.  Stevenson 
with  names  of  his  “faceless  ac¬ 
cusers.” 

“How  can  you  defend  yourself 
in  a  case  like  this?”  he  asked. 
“It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  a 
free  press.  Are  we  above  the 
law  that  we  do  not  have  to 
reveal  the  source  of  an  attack? 
The  reader  has  the  right  to 
know  the  source.” 

Politics  Denied 

Mr.  Sylvester  denied  emphat¬ 
ically  that  he  implied  in  a  speech 
to  Air  Force  public  information 
officers  in  Las  Vegas  that  their 
job  was  to  reflect  politic.al  credit 
on  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
The  charge  was  published  in  an 
editorial  in  an  aviation  maga¬ 
zine.  He  said  he’d  lose  his  job 


if  he  ever  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment. 

“The  Cuban  situation  called 
for  a  unique  element  of  sur¬ 
prise,  one  of  its  greatest  fac¬ 
tors,”  he  said  in  answer  to 
another  question.  “But  if  any¬ 
body  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
the  news  he  will  get  burned  by 
the  spotlight  and  should.  Let 
not  the  newspapers  be  too  self- 
righteous.  They  are  all  critics 
of  everyone  else  —  they  have 
drama  critics,  book  critics,  movie 
critics,  political  critics  —  but 
let  someone  criticize  us  and  we 
go  wild.” 

.Standing  Ovation 

The  official  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  know  for  sure 
but  does  not  believe  any  Russian 
missiles  remain  in  Cuba  in 
caves,  explaining  the  Russians 
are  anxious  to  keep  one  from 
falling  into  our  hands.  He  said 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
rumors  of  Russian  planes  over 
the  U.S. 

Members  of  the  SDX,  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Sylvester’s  frankness 
and  fluency  in  answering  every 
question  propounded,  stood  and 
roundly  cheered  him  at  the  close 
of  the  two  hour  conference. 

• 

‘Bobs’  Purcell  Dies ; 
Earthquake  Courier 

San  Francisco 
Robert  H.  (Bobs)  Purcell,  67, 
whose  news  career  began  as  a 
copy  boy  during  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1907,  died  of  cancer  Dec.  9. 

Brought  to  San  Francisco 
from  Spokane  at  the  age  of  10 
by  the  Associated  Press  news¬ 
man  assigned  to  the  quake  story, 
he  carried  dispatches  by  bicycle 
through  the  burning  city. 

He  returned  to  San  Francisco 
in  1926  after  working  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  Bouton 
Tranxeript,  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  the  Dtdiith  Herald.  Added 
to  these  assignments  was  a  na¬ 
tional  tour  as  press  agent  for 
Sir  Harry  Lauder,  Scottish 
singer. 

Mr.  Purcell  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  News  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  before  joining 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in 
1944.  Most  of  the  past  18  years 
were  spent  as  the  Examiner’s 
courts  and  state  building  beat 
reporter. 

• 

Wolflf  Heads  UN  Corps 

Georges  R.  Wolff,  bureau  chief 
of  Agence  France  Presse,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association  for  196.3,  succeeding 
Pierre  J.  Huss  (Hearst  News¬ 
papers.)  Mr.  Wolff  obtained  105 
votes  to  72  for  Simon  Malley 
(Jeune  Afrique). 


Cox  to  Replace  Bidder- Johns 


Craven  on  FCC 

Washington 

Kenneth  A.  Cox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  replace  T.  A.  M. 
Craven  as  the  third  Kennedy 
appointee  to  the  seven-man 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Cox  was  counsel  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Warren  Magnuson’s  ID- 
Wash.)  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  which  looked  into  tele¬ 
vision  allocations  five  years  ago 
and  then  became  chief  of  the 
Broadcast  Bureau. 

Mr.  Craven’s  term  does  not 
expire  until  June,  but  he  will  be 
70  on  Jan.  31  which  is  a  manda¬ 
tory  retirement  age. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Cox,  a 
former  Seattle  lawyer,  to  the 
Commission  is  conceded  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  in  favor  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policies  of  stricter 
broadcasting  regulations. 

• 

Hawaii  Newspapers 
Order  New  Presses 

Honolulu 

Contracts  were  signed  last 
week  for  the  purchase  by 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  Inc., 
of  a  six-unit  Goss  Mark  II  press 
with  two  color  cylinders  and 
two  color  decks,  Philip  M.  Knox, 
general  manager  of  the  agency, 
has  announced. 

The  agency  is  the  jointly 
owned  firm  which  handles  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  department  operations  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Knox  said  the  equipment 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  end 
of  1963  as  part  of  a  $1.2  million 
modernization  of  the  combined 
printing  facilities  of  the  papers. 
It  will  be  housed  in  an  addition 
to  be  built  at  the  Press  Building 
(formerly  the  Advertiser  Build¬ 
ing). 

In  addition  to  the  new  Goss, 
the  agency  will  add  color  to  the 
eight-unit  Hoe  which  formerly 
printed  the  Star-Bulletin.  Four 
units  of  the  Advertiser’s  Duplex 
Metropolitan  press  will  be  re¬ 
tained  to  print  comics.  Six  units 
and  a  folder  have  been  put  up 
for  sale. 

• 

Typo  Union  Loses 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Employes  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Columbia  Ledger- 
Enquirer  voted  46  to  14  against 
the  Columbus  Typographical 
Union  as  bargaining  agent  in  a 
recent  election.  The  union  struck 
the  newspapers  in  1948.  The  unit 
set  up  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  election  in¬ 
cluded  workers  in  both  hot 
metal  and  cold  type  operations. 


Papers  Move 
To  S-F-W 

Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker 
Company  Inc.  will  become  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  seven  newspapers 
formerly  represented  by  Rid- 
der-Johns  Inc.  after  Jan.  1. 

A  joint  announcement  made 
this  week  by  Peter  Benziger, 
R-J  president,  and  J.  I/.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president  of  S-F-W,  said 
the  newspapers  involved  in  the 
change  are:  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American  News,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune  aid 
Herald,  Grand  Forks  (S.D.) 
HeraM,  Long  Beach  ((ialif.) 
Independent  and  Star-News,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  and  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News. 

With  few  exceptions,  R-J  per¬ 
sonnel  will  join  ^F-W  which  is 
adding  a  Minneapolis  office  to 
those  the  company  now  operates 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco. 

Eugene  Aretz,  manager  of 
R-J’s  Minneapolis  office,  will 
manage  S-F-W’s  new  office. 

Mr.  Benziger,  who  is  not 
joining  S-F-W,  although  he  has 
been  offered  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  said  he  has  not  yet  de 
cided  on  his  plans. 

Peter  Veronis,  brother  of 
John  Veronis,  publisher  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journnl,  and  a 
member  of  R-J’s  New  York 
sales  staff,  was  said  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  a  number  of  offers. 

Mr.  Benziger  said  the  move 
was  made  after  a  study  showed 
that  more  sales,  research  and 
promotion  facilities  w'ere  needed 
in  representation  of  the  RJ 
newspapers. 

• 

Savage  to  Retire; 
Segale  Promoteel 

Cincinnati 

W’illiam  C.  Savage,  after  b 
years  as  advertising  director, 
will  retire  from  the  Post  am 
Time s-S tar  on  Jan.  1.  He  will  hf 
succeeded  by  Virgil  A.  Segale. 

Mr.  Segale,  promoted  from 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager,  joined  the  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  in  1933  as  dassinw 
advertising  salesman.  In 
he  went  to  Fort  Worth  Pre*-' 
as  classified  adverti.'iing  man¬ 
ager,  returned  to  the  Post  m 
1943-46,  and  in  1949  was  cla^ 
fled  manager  of  the  P^*  '*”*^ 
Courier  Press.  He  rejoined  Pom 

in  1961. 

Mr.  Savage  came  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  in  1935  as  national 
advertising  manager. 
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The  crisis  over  Soviet  missiles 
in  Cuba  was  rated  No.  1  in  the 
list  of  “Ten  Bipgest  News 
Stories  of  1962”  compiled  by 
United  Press  International. 

The  Cuban  crisis  was  the  over¬ 
whelming  choice  for  first  place 
in  the  annual  poll  of  editors 
representing  hundreds  of  UPI 
subscribers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Contesting  closely  for  second 
place  were  Lt.  Col.  John  H. 
Glenn’s  first  United  States 
earth-orbiting  flight  and  the 
troop-enforced  enrollment  of  a 
Negro  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  Glenn  flight  took 
second,  “Ole  Miss”  third. 
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Top  Ten 

Here  is  the  1962  list: 

1.  Cuban  Soviet-Missile  crisis. 

2.  Glenn  space  flight. 

3.  “Ole  Miss”  desegregation. 

4.  Chinese  Reds  drive  into 
India. 

5.  Kennedy  forces  steel  price 
cutback. 

6.  Stock  market’s  $20. 8-billion 
break  May  28. 

7.  Thalidomide  deformed 
babies. 

8.  Soviet  twin-astronaut  feat. 

9.  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal. 

10.  Death  of  Marilyn  Monroe. 
Runnersup  included  two  close 

ones:  the  midterm  elections  and 
Telstar,  the  communications 
.satellite. 
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Ballots  returned  in  the  poll 
contained  more  editorial  com¬ 
ment  than  usual,  according  to 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of  UPI. 
Many  editors  remarked  that 
1962  was  indeed  the  newsiest 
year  since  World  War  II. 

Several  ballots,  Mr.  Johnson 
observed,  carried  write-in  nom¬ 
inees  such  as  the  Supreme 
Court’s  i)rayer  decision  and  its 
ruling  that  federal  courts  would 
have  a  voice  in  congressional 
re-districting;  also  the  highway 
.scandals  were  big  stories  in 
some  states. 

The  Li?,  Taylor-Richard  Bur¬ 
ton  romance  rated  mention  on 
some  ballots  although  it  was 
not  included  on  Mr.  Johnson’s 
list  sent  to  editors.  On  the  John- 
.wn  ballot,  however,  were  the 
Peruvian  avalanche  that  killed 
more  than  3,000  persons,  the 
.swap  of  b'rancis  Gary  Powers 
for  Rudolf  Abel,  the  airlines 
crash  in  New  York  in  which  oil 
magnate  Alton  Jones  was  among 
ihe  9,5  killed,  the  Algerian  re¬ 
public  proclamation,  the  big 
mail  truck  robbery  at  Plymouth, 
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Mass.,  the  Vatican  Council,  the 
America’s  Cup  race,  the  Eich- 
mann  trial  and  hanging,  and 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Presenting  the  items  for  a 
vote,  Mr.  Johnson  noted: 

“Few  of  this  year’s  big  events 
could  be  taken  calmly.  Many  of 
them  touched  our  lives  and  influ¬ 
enced  our  way  of  life.  There  was 
pride  and  exhilaration  in  the 
U.S.A.  over  John  Glenn,  world¬ 
wide  shock  at  Marilyn  Monroe’s 
suicide,  anxiety  over  the  com¬ 
munist  build-up  in  Cuba.  The 
racial  incidents  at  Oxford,  Miss., 
brought  out  emotional  extremes 
pro  and  con.  The  sudden  decline 
of  stock  market  prices  affected 
thousands  of  personal  fortunes. 

“Each  editor  will  have  his 
own  reasons  for  picking  the  Ten 
Biggest.  In  the  past  when  these 
ballots  have  been  submitted  to 
readers  the  readers  have  not 
always  chosen  the  same  stories 
as  the  editors.  Who  can  say 
which  group  is  right?  Editors 
may  be  more  objective  in  their 
judgments,  taking  a  broader 
view  of  events.  Readers  are 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  recency 
and  their  own  personal  inter- 
e.sts.  This  difference  w’ould  not 
make  one  group  necessarily 
right  and  the  other  wrong.” 

Few  I,ate  Breaks 

One  editor  said  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  close  the  books  on  the 
poll  in  mid-Uecember  because 
in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
year  some  story  might  be  big 
enough  to  qualify.  UPI,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  has  had  to  revise 
only  twice  since  1928  for  late 
December  breaks.  The  first  time 
was  in  1938,  when  Richard 
Whitney’s  embezzlement  confes¬ 
sion  was  number  10.  After  the 
votes  were  counted  the  president 
of  McKesson  &  Robbins  w’as 
exposed  as  an  imposter  and 
committed  suicide. 

“This  was  obviously  a  bigger 
story  than  Whitney’s  confession ; 
so  the  McK.  &  R  drug  house 
scandal  went  on  as  number  10 
and  Whitney  went  off,”  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  “We  revised  again 
on  Dec.  17,  1960,  putting  the 
United-TWA  collision  over  New 
York  City  (134  dead)  of  Dec. 
16  ahead  of  the  Pirates’  victory 
in  the  World  Series.” 

One  of  the  1962  ballots  carried 
this  comment:  “Are  you  really 
serious  about  nominating  Mar¬ 
ilyn  Monroe?  Shades  of  Dr. 
Sam  and  Finch-Tregoff !” 

for  December  15,  1962 
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ernor  Rockefeller  both  appointed 
him  to  the  New  York  State  Ap¬ 
prentice  Council.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  shorter  week  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 
in  New  York  and  serves  on  the 
executive  board.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  New  York  Community 
College. 

Executive  Suite 

Mr.  Powers  has  an  impressive 
semi-circular  office.  He  sits  at 
a  broad  desk  in  front  of  a  tower 
window  overlooking  the  Avenue 
of  the  Americas  at  14th  Street. 
Beige  curtains  cover  the  window 
at  his  back  and  the  whole  large 
room  has  the  touch  of  a  deco¬ 
rator’s  good  taste. 

Mr.  Powers  has  a  sense  of 
history,  and  of  playing  a  part 
in  history.  He  recognizes,  and 
says  so,  that  unions  cannot  fight 
technological  changes.  In  a 
statement  issued  right  after 
calling  the  strike  he  declared. 

“Our  union,  the  ‘Big  Six’,  is 
112  years  old  and  has  a  national 
reputation  for  acting  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  manner  in  any  labor 
dispute  in  which  it  has  been 
involved.  .  .  . 

“Our  decision  to  strike  only 
four  of  the  nine  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  was  made  in  order  to  limit 
the  inconvenience  and  possible 
hardship  to  the  public,  business¬ 
men  and  especially  members  of 
the  crafts  employ^  on  the  four 
papers  we  did  not  strike  .  .  . 
The  members  of  the  craft  unions 
who  were  locked  out  by  the 
newspapers  that  were  not  struck 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
publishers  took  this  action  to 
show  their  unity  with  the  other 
members  of  the  publishers’  as¬ 
sociation  and  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  the  new.spaper  unions. 
We  are  confident  that  our  fel¬ 
low  trade  unions  will  not  fall 
for  this  obvious  provocation  de¬ 
spite  the  hardships  involved. 

“One  day  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  have  a  con¬ 
tract.  The  day  will  come  only 
when  the  publishers  abandon 
their  fixed  position  of  unilateral 
bargaining.” 

H  is  Intentions  Known 

Mr.  Powers  forewarned  pub¬ 
lishers  on  his  determination. 
Last  May  he  organized  informal 
meetings  between  presidents  of 
the  eight  craft  unions,  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guild,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  He  was 
asking  for  early  negotiations. 
He  was  demonstrating  to  the 
publishers  a  unity  among  unions 
comparable  to  that  of  the  pub¬ 


lishers  in  agreeing  on  closing 
all  papers  if  one  were  struck. 

“No  one  union  has  the  right 
to  accept  terms  to  settle  or  avert 
a  strike  without  being  prepared 
to  accept  a  settlement  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  gi'oup,”  he  insisted. 

"That  is  a  big  issue  in  the 
strike.  The  Newspaper  Guild 
settled  for  an  $8.50  package. 

‘Hciglit  of  Irony’ 

Questioned  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the /strike  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  permanent  closing  of 
some  of  the  city’s  newspapers, 
the  articulate  printers’  spokes¬ 
man  replied: 

“The  publishers  as  a  group 
have  conspired  to  make  fewer 
newspapers  by  acquisitions  and 
consolidations.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  us  the  height  of  irony 
when  newspapers  lock  us  out 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  us 
that  their  lockout  may  result  in 
permanent  suspension  of  their 
newspapers.” 

In  a  union  that  is  noted  for 
its  democracy  and  family  politi¬ 
cal  squabbles — the  Progs  versus 
the  Indies  every  two  years  — 
Bert  Powers  will  be  on  his  way 
to  high  office  if  he  wins  any 
advantage  in  this  strike.  Some 
of  his  followers  think  he’s  aim¬ 
ing  at  being  the  leader  of  the 
One  Big  Union  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry  which  the  present 
ITU  president,  Elmer  Brown,  a 
former  “Big  Six”  president,  is 
trying  to  put  together. 

• 

New  Guild  Pact 
On  Hears!  Papers 

Albany,  N.Y. 

After  seven  months  of  negotia- 
ations,  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Albany  and  Capitol  Newspa¬ 
pers,  publishers  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  (e)  and  the  Times- 
Union  (m-s),  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  new  two-year 
contract,  retroactive  to  May  1. 

One  flontrart 

For  the  first  time,  editorial 
staffs  of  both  newspapers  are 
working  under  a  single  guild 
contract.  When  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  was  purchased  by 
Hearst  from  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  1960,  the  contract  then 
in  force  was  retained.  This  ex¬ 
pired  last  April  30. 

The  new  contract  calls  for  a 
$4  weekly  pay  raise  in  the  top 
bracket,  and  a  second  $4  raise 
effective  May  1,  1963.  'The  new 
scale  for  newspapermen  with 
six  years  or  more  experience 
will  rise  to  $135.50. 

A  37% -hour  week  will  go  into 
effect  for  editorial  employes 
June  3,  1963.  Hitherto  news 
staffs  have  been  working  40 
hours  a  week. 
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IN  BOSTON: 


Traveler  Gets  Close 
To  Local  Readers 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“Tell  It  To  Joe,”  a  column 
that  gets  answers  to  readers’ 
gripes,  observed  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  last  month  as  a  regular 
feature  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler. 

There’s  nothing  particularly 
new  in  this  type  of  newspaper 
enterprise.  But  in  Boston  it  is 
being  aggressively  promoted  as 
part  of  a  larger  plan  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  to  bring  the  paper 
closer  to  its  readers,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  B.  Choate, 
president  and  publishei’. 

The  plan  was  started  by  Har¬ 
old  E.  Clancy  when  he  was  the 
Traveler’s  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Clancy  studied  law  at  night,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  re¬ 
signed  from  the  newspaper  in 
October  1961.  He  was  succeeded 
then  by  Homer  Jenks,  formerly 
executive  news  editor.  Mr.  Jenks 
has  carried  the  program  for¬ 
ward. 

ColuninM  Added 

Besides  “Tell  It  To  Joe,” 
which  is  anchored  in  nearly  half 
a  page  on  the  next  to  last  page 
of  the  evening  newspaper,  other 
columns  have  been  added  with 
the  same  purpose  of  making  the 
paper  mean  more  to  the  people 
who  read  it.  Three  of  these 
new  byline  columns  cover  Bos¬ 
ton  districts  as  evidenced  by 
their  titles:  “Inside  South 
Shore,”  “Inside  North  Shore,” 
and  “West  Side  Story.”  They 
vary  in  content  from  news  to 
features.  A  fourth  local  column 
by  Blake  Ehrlich  is  called  “Man 
About  Boston.’ 

Mayor  John  F.  Collins  pro¬ 
claimed  Nov.  28  “Tell  It  To  Joe 
Day,”  honoring  the  writer,  Jo¬ 
seph  McLaughlin,  who  joined 
the  Traveler  staff  in  1956  after 
18  years  with  the  old  Boston 
Post.  He  w'as  described  as  “the 
most  powerful  man  in  town  — 
a  sort  of  honest  Robin  Hood.” 
At  a  testimonial  dinner  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing,  whom  Joe 
once  seiwed  as  altar  boy,  read  a 
poem  he  had  written  that  ended 
with  the  couplet: 

“Bye  the  bye,  let  me  put  it  so: 

“If  you  have  a  problem:  Tell 
it  to  Joe!" 

Joe  refers  readers’  gripes  to 
authorities  and  gets  action  on 
them.  If,  for  instance,  there’s 
a  pothole  in  the  pavement,  the 
reader  tells  Joe  and  Joe  gets 
the  city’s  street  department  to 
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fix  it.  When  a  reader  complains 
that  a  subway  station  is  dingy, 
Joe  gets  a  paint  job.  If  better 
lighting  for  a  district  is  called 
for,  better  lighting  is  produced. 
If  a  property  tax  is  figured 
wrong,  Joe  gets  a  correction.  If 
a  vacant  lot  is  called  a  fire 
hazard,  Joe  gets  it  cleaned  up. 

Delivers  the  CcmnIs 

“No  similar  column  has  de¬ 
livered  the  goods  for  the  public 
with  such  l  apidity  and  volume,” 
Mr.  Ehrlich  w’rote. 

“People  think  I  fight  City  Hall 
for  them,  but  I  don’t,”  Joe  w'as 
quoted  as  saying.  “City  Hall 
doesn’t  want  to  fight.” 

Before  the  column  started, 
Joe  wrote  to  all  officials  in  the 
Boston  area.  He  told  them : 
“This  is  no  slugging  match.” 
The  Mayor  immediately  in- 
.structed  all  department  heads  to 
cooperate  with  “Joe.” 

The  first  columns  appeared 
only  once  a  week,  but  as  the  in¬ 
coming  mail  mounted,  it  ran 
twice  weekly.  Before  long,  it 
was  appearing  five  times  a  week, 
and  then  also  running  Sundays 
in  the  Herald. 

During  the  first  year  Joe  re¬ 
ceived  13,000  letters.  He  has 
published  answers  to  1,500  read¬ 
ers  and  replied  by  private  mail 
to  all  the  rest  except  for  those 
questions  still  being  investi¬ 
gated. 

Another  move  by  Mr.  Jenks  to 
get  the  Traveler  and  its  readers 
closer  together  is  a  .series  of 
stories  about  the  paper’s  writ¬ 
ers  and  photographers.  Some  40 
staffers  are  being  introduced  in 
feature  fashion,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  heading,  “The  Man  Behind 
the  By-Line.”  The  articles  are 
being  written  by  William  Scho¬ 
field,  chief  editorial  writer. 

Speakers  on  Call 

The  Traveler  has  also  organ¬ 
ized  a  speakers’  bureau.  Staff 
membei’s  are  made  available  at 
no  charge  to  local  groups  to  talk 
on  current  events,  or  on  jour¬ 
nalism  in  general.  Those  who 
make  talks  are  paid  $25  by  the 
newspaper. 

Yeung  readers  are  not  being 
neglected  in  this  “getting  to 
know  you”  program.  Twice  a 
week  the  Traveler  carries  a 
“Teen  World”  page.  A  teen¬ 
ager  is  chosen  by  the  teachers  of 
a  school  visited  by  a  Traveler 
writer,  and  a  story  is  published 


about  him  or  her  with  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Correspondents  for  the  pa¬ 
per  are  named  in  each  school. 
While  not  paid  for  their  con¬ 
tributions,  they  are  invited  to 
press  conference  luncheons,  held 
about  once  a  month,  where  they 
meet  celebrities. 

Recently  the  “Women’s 
World”  page  was  broadened  in 
content  and  the  name  changed 
to  “Family  World.”  One  of  the 
regular  features  is  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  a  local  celebrity. 

Magazine  Sertion 

Mr.  Jenks  is  w’orking  toward 
bringing  the  Traveler  features 
together  into  a  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 

New's  editors  are  instructed 
to  seek  a  lively  attention-get¬ 
ting  story  for  each  page  of  the 
paper.  Eric  Frankland,  w'ho  has 
worked  on  British  newspapers, 
is  in  charge  of  the  front  page, 
which  may  account  for  the  Lon- 
don-look  the  Hub  paper  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  assume.  Ralph  Long 
is  in  charge  of  inside  pages. 

Use  of  horizontal  make-up 
has  been  increased  and  pictures 
are  played  large.  The  picture 
page  is  now  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

“We  are  trying  to  make  good 
use  of  white  space,”  Mr.  Jenks 
said.  “We  w’ant  to  make  the 
Traveler  easy  to  read.  We  use 
12-point  leads  between  the  cut¬ 
off  rule  and  the  start  of  a  head, 
and  place  a  6-point  slug  between 
lines  of  our  headlines.” 

Some  of  the  typographical 
and  layout  changes  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  Basil  L.  “Stuffy” 
Walters,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

During  World  War  II  the 
Traveler  changed  its  masthead 
to  a  two-column  floating  box. 
This  year  it  went  back  to  eight 
columns  Old  English  with  a  line 
drawing  of  the  state  capital’s 
dome  centered  in  the  logo. 

When  a  story  has  multiple 
facets,  an  effort  is  made  to 
break  it  down  with  two-column 
reverse-plate  banners. 

Mr.  Jenks,  who  used  to  work 
on  Newsweek  with  John  Denson, 
foi’mer  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  holds  daily 
post  mortems  with  his  staff  of 
editors.  He  follows  up  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  written  memo¬ 
randum,  bringing  out  various 
points  discussed.  These  are 
posted  each  day  on  the  city 
room  bulletin  board  under  glass. 

Memo  lo  .Staff 

One  memo  asked  the  staff  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for: 

“More  stories  giving  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  the  news; 

“More  stories  giving  the 
reader  a  look  behind  the  big 
news; 

“More  stories  that  arouse  our 
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emotions,  whether  laughter,  an¬ 
ger,  sympathy  or  just  curiosity; 

“More  stories  that  affect  our 
pocketbooks  (taxes,  prices,  etc.) 
and  our  well  being  (medicine, 
science,  education,  safety) ; 

“More  stories  with  reader 
identification.” 

The  memo  concluded  with  the 
necessity  of  being  selective,  stat¬ 
ing: 

“Cut  down  on  routine  police 
stories;  routine  court  arraign¬ 
ments,  routine  of  all  kinds, 
Every  word,  every  jjaragraph, 
must  fight  for  its  place.” 

The  program  is  being  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Traveler’s  ABC 
statement.  For  six  months  to 
Sept.  30  it  showed  164,299  for 
1962  as  against  162,363  for 
1961,  a  gain  of  1,936.  The  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  period  from  July 
1  to  Sept.  30  showed  164,517 
for  1962  as  against  157,907,  a 
gain  of  6,610. 

Mr.  Jenks  started  on  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Evening  Nem 
in  1931.  From  1935  to  1952  he 
was  with  United  Press  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  London.  The 
years  between  1952  and  1956 
were  spent  on  Collier’s  and  from 
1956  to  1957  at  New.sweek. 

The  Traveler  and  its  morning 
companion,  the  Herald,  have 
separate  editorial  staffs.  George 
Minot,  the  Herald’s  managing 
editor,  is  a  firm  believer  in  fill¬ 
ing  a  morning  paper  with  as 
much  news  as  possible.  Mr. 
Walters  also  consults  with  Mr. 
Minot,  and  has  made  a  number 
of  recent  typographical  changes 
to  “open  up”  the  paper  and 
make  it  easier  to  read. 

Mr.  Minot,  a  writing  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  does  a  column  tha* 
leads  the  Review  of  the  Week 
page  in  the  Sunday  Herald. 

Recently  the  Sunday  Herald 
enlarged  its  financial  section, 
under  Michael  Jensen,  business 
editor.  Another  women’s  pa?^ 
was  added  also. 

Since  Boston  is  an  education^ 
center,  Mr.  Minot  is  extremes 
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George  Minot 

interested  irr  irews  that  can  be 
developed  out  of  them.  He  and 
John  Chaffee,  education  editor, 
on  Oct.  30, 1961,  produced  a  156- 
page  roto  supplement  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


For  Dec.  30  a  supplement  is 
scheduled  on  “Harvard  in  the 
Atomic  Age.”  Noah  Gordon,  the 
Herald’s  medical  editor,  worked 
with  Mr.  Minot  on  a  supplement 
on  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Mr.  Minot  has  been  with  the 
Herald  for  42  years.  Shoilly 
after  he  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College,  he  went  to  the 
Herald  and  asked  Robert  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brian,  then  editor,  for  a 
job. 

Nothing  doing.  The  20-year- 
old  Mr.  Minot  started  toward 
the  door.  It  was  warm,  and  as 
he  moved  away  he  slipped  off 
his  jacket. 

“Come  back  hei-e,”  called  Mr. 
O’Brian.  “You’re  wearing  sus¬ 
penders!” 

Young  Minot  nodded. 

“There’s  always  room  on  the 
Herald  for  a  fellow  who  wears 
suspenders,”  said  the  famous 
editor. 

So  began  a  career  still  going 
strong  in  Boston. 


Healthy  Globe  Puts 
$580,000  in  Presses 


Hearst  Combination 
Improves  Product 


Consolidation  of  Hears  t’s 
morning  and  evening  tabloids 
into  the  Record  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  earned  public 
acceptance  in  its  first  full  year. 

The  improved  product,  with 
increased  readership,  is  bringing 
in  more  revenue  which  enables 
Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher,  to 
do  things,  .such  as  the  $50,000 
audience  profile  by  O’Brien- 
Sherwood  Associates  (E&P,  Dec. 
1)  and  the  changeover  of  its 
locally-edited  Sunday  magazine 
from  letter))ress  to  rotogravure. 
_Mr.  Kern,  who  observes  his 
25th  anniversary  as  the  head  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  here  in 
1963,  is  hap])y  over  the  turn  of 
events  not  only  as  they  concern 
the  papers  but  also  his  native 
Boston.  Latest  government  fig¬ 
ures  put  gross  average  family 
income  here  at  $8,000  a  year. 

The  two  daily  papers  became 
one  in  October  1961.  In  the  two 
months  of  1962  operation  that 
can  be  conn>ared  with  that  of 
separate  jiapers,  Mr.  Kern  re¬ 
ports  a  gain, 

Rolo  Si-eiion  Thrives 

On  Oct.  7  this  year  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  became  a  roto  Pic- 
^fial  Living  section,  edited  by 
Sam  Bom.-itein,  Sunday  editor. 
It  is  being  printed  by  Standard 
Lrayure  Corp.  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
u  letteryo-c  s  the  supplement 

®^ut  k;  jiages  with  only 
atout  one  p:  gc  of  ads.  Pictorial 
'^P 

09/50  editorial-advertising  basis. 
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Since  it  started  it  has  averaged 
better  than  eight  pages  of  ads 
each  week.  The  Dec.  3  issue  ran 
28  pages,  with  six  pages  of  color 
ads. 

Mr.  Kern  said  that  the  merger 
of  the  two  tabloids  was  following 
the  same  successful  pattern  of 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times. 

Circulation  of  the  Record  was 
about  375,000  and  that  of  the 
American,  150,000,  when  the  two 
papers  were  put  together.  All 
major  features  but  one  were 
retained. 

“We  kept  our  newshole  to  a 
minimum  of  140  columns,”  Mr. 
Kem  said.  “We  went  up  four 
to  five  pages  a  day.  The  number 
of  readers  of  the  expanded  paper 
went,  according  to  the  most 
recent  survey,  from  2  to  2.8  a 
copy.” 

Furthermore,  duplicate  cir¬ 
culation  was  squeezed  out, 
making  the  combination  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  advertisers,  and  the 
dual  payroll  and  other  dual  ex¬ 
penses  were  eliminated.  The  last 
contracts  with  unions  added 
$250,000  a  year  to  Hearst’s 
Boston  payrolls.  These  contracts 
expire  Jan.  1  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress. 

Duplicalion  Ended 

Circulation  without  the  dupli¬ 
cation,  according  to  the  Septem¬ 
ber  ABC  report,  gives  the  Record 
American  six-day  average  as 
452,333,  against  the  circulation 
of  the  two  papers  of  531,565. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Boston 

Five  new  Hoe  units  costing 
about  $580,000  installed  are  now 
running  at  the  Globe,  which, 
according  to  William  Davis 
Taylor,  publisher,  will  wind  up 
1962  in  a  “healthy  condition.” 

The  morning-evening-Sunday 
combination  now  has  42  Hoe 
units  in  operation.  All  are 
equipped  to  handle  ROP  color. 
Foundations  were  laid  in  the 
plant  opened  in  1958  for  a  total 
of  72. 

The  42  units  provide  seven 
deliveries  of  96  pages,  16-pages 
for  each  six  units. 

394  Pages 

The  Globe  has  run  some  big 
papers  this  year.  The  biggest 
Globe  in  history  ran  394  pages 
Dec.  2,  1962.  Some  sections  were 
made  up  as  early  as  Friday  in 
advance.  It  included  Parade,  the 
Sunday  supplement,  and  the 
locally  edited  Sunday. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  a 
little  disappointed  in  the  ROP 
color  page  showing.  So  far  this 
year  the  Globe  has  carried  473 
color  pages,  compared  with  477 
in  1961.  This  includes  editorial 
color. 

There  have  been  87  adver¬ 
tising  supplements,  an  increase 
of  nine  over  1961.  Seven  Hi-Fi 
or  color  preprints  were  run  as 
compared  to  six  in  1961. 

Sunday,  the  Globe’s  Roto  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  averaging  32 
pages,  including  a  pull-out  tv 
section.  Now  being  printed  by 
Neo  Gravure,  it  will  be  switched 
to  the  plant  of  the  Providence 
Journal  in  April,  1963. 

Figures  Going  Up 

For  the  first  10  months  the 
morning  Globe’s  linage  has  gone 
up  177,026  lines  or  1.3%  over 
1961  to  13,913,035.  The  PM 
Globe  gained  227,024,  or  1.5% 
to  15,056,498,  and  the  Sunday 
Globe  478,468  or  3.97c  to 
12,885,324. 

September  figures  gave  the 
combined  daily  341,785  as 
against  333,778  for  the  same 
period  in  1961.  Broken  down, 
this  was  194,870  for  the  AM, 
up  from  192,118;  and  146,915 
PM,  up  from  141,660.  Sunday 
Globe  reported  465,653,  com¬ 
pared  to  i961’s  445,834. 

Mr.  Taylor  stressed  that 
steady  circulation  gains  have 
continued  without  any  contest 
since  1950.  He  called  the  in¬ 
creased  circulation  as  the  clear¬ 
est  symptom  of  a  newspaper’s 
health. 


“If  readers  like  you,  so  do 
advertisers,”  he  said. 

The  AM  Globe  went  from  7c 
to  8c  a  copy  in  May,  1961,  and 
from  8c  to  10c  April,  1962.  The 
PM  Globe  sold  at  7c  a  copy  until 
April  10  last  year  when  it  went 
to  its  present  8c.  Ad  rates  were 
raised  Jan.  1,  1962,  5c  a  line 
daily  and  Sunday.  'The  present 
general  rate  is  $1.30  a  line  daily 
and  $1.40  a  line  Sundays. 

Larger  Newshole 

“We  have  been  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  our  paper,”  Mr.  Taylor 
said.  “Our  newshole  is  presently 
up  10  columns  a  day  over  a  year 
ago.” 

The  Globe  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  greatly 
.strengthened  and  refined  its 
coverage  of  politics,  urban  and 
state  affairs.  It  has  done  this 
through  campaigns,  hard  hitting 
series,  backed  by  editorials,  and 
strong  open  letters  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  governor.  Among  its 
successful  efforts  have  been  a 
long  campaign  to  take  the  State 
University  out  of  politics,  to  get 
a  top  to  lx)ttom  overhaul  of  the 
state  public  school  system  and 
the  launching  of  a  vigorous 
Boston  urban  renewal  program. 
The  paper’s  largest  editorial 
push  has  been  for  a  popularly 
elected  constitutional  convention 
to  update  state  administration. 

Surrounding  City  Editors  Al¬ 
fred  Monahan,  day,  and  Joe 
Dinneen  Jr.,  night,  whose  staff 
of  general  assignment  reporters 
keep  on  top  of  hard  local  news, 
is  what  Mr.  Taylor  called  the 
“egghead”  department.  Included 
in  this  group  are  Ian  Forman  on 
education,  Ian  Menzies  on  sci¬ 
ence,  and  Herbert  Black  on 
medicine.  The  paper  has  a  full¬ 
time  redevelopment  reporter, 
Tony  Yudis. 

Hlummand  Post’ 

Back  of  the  city  desk  is  a 
newly  mounted  “command  post.” 
It  has  a  30-box  switchboard,  the 
police  radio,  the  telephone  from 
the  two-way  radio  in  the  seven 
automobiles  used  by  Globe  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to 
cover  the  city  and  suburbs.  Most 
of  these  telephones  used  to 
clutter  the  city  editor’s  desk. 
Now,  handling  the  calls  that 
often  come  in  at  a  rate  of  50  a 
minute,  is  Joan  Isaacson.  She 
stands  on  a  raised  platform  upon 
which  the  enclosed  post  is  placed. 
From  it  she  can  see  every  per¬ 
son  at  every  desk  in  the  large 
city  room.  She  relays  messages 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  O’Brien-Sherwood  profile 
calls  this  circulation  representa¬ 
tive  of  “young  skilled  working 
people,  with  young,  large  and 
expanding  families  earning  good 
money  in  the  middle  income 
bracket.” 

The  Sunday  Advertiser  for 
the  same  ABC  September  period 
reported  448,801. 

Ad  rates  for  the  dailies  were 
first  reduced  when  the  merger 
was  started.  They  have  now  been 
adjusted  upward  since  the  dupli¬ 
cation  has  withered  away. 

Lester  Zwick  returned  to  the 
jiapers  as  circulation  director 
after  a  time  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Kern  noted  especially  the 
Record  American-Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  growing  circulation 
beyond  the  retail  trading  zone. 
This  includes  the  strip  along 
Route  128  that  has  been  taken 
over  by  many  new  industries. 

Vast  Area  for  Stores 

There  are  152  cities  with  a 
population  of  3.5  million  in  the 
30-mile  radius  and  an  additional 
114  communities  with  1.7  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  30  to  50-mile  radius. 

“Boston’s  major  department 
stores  realize  that  these  com¬ 
munities  are  all  contiguous,  that 
the  people  that  live  in  them 
generally  like  the  same  things,” 
Mr.  Kem  said.  He  noted  the 
location  of  branch  stores  in  the 
30  to  50-mile  radius  and  the  fact 
that  the  store  owners  like  to  be 
able  to  have  their  advertising  in 
Boston  media  rather  than  use 
many  different  publications. 

“We  have  some  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  this  30  to  50-mile 
radius,”  Mr.  Kem  said. 

Five  Daily  Editions 

Five  editions  for  the  Record 
(A.M.)  and  10  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (P.M.)  have  been  reduced 
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Harold  G.  Kern 

to  a  total  of  five.  They  are  a 
2  P.M.  home  edition  that  is 
replated  at  4:45  P.M.,  a  final 
sports  at  7:30  P.M.,  then  down 
until  11  P.M.  for  a  Sunrise  edi¬ 
tion.  A  2:30  A.M.  final  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  replace  edition  for 
the  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Kem  grew  up  in  the  Hub, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1922,  gained  much  of  his  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  training 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  then 
returned  in  1938  at  the  age  of 
40  to  become  top  man  in  his 
home  city. 

When  J.  D.  Gortatowsky  relin¬ 
quished  his  duties  as  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  in  March  1955,  Mr. 
Kern,  who  had  been  assisting 
him,  was  elected  to  that  job  by 
directors  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 
In  May,  1961,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Martin  F. 
Huberth,  and  relinquished  his 
duties  as  general  manager. 

Mr.  Kem  is  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tors  and  trustees  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Estate  and  a 
tmstee  of  the  Hearst  charitable 
foundations. 

The  Advertiser,  which  Mr. 
Hearst  bought  in  1904,  will  ob¬ 
serve  its  150th  anniversary  in 
1963.  A  100-page  roto  supple¬ 
ment  is  planned  for  April  21 
to  mark  the  event.  Mark  Collins, 
advertising  director  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  said  it  is  already 
60%  sold. 

Another  anniversary  for 
which  the  bells  will  ring  in  1963 
is  the  25th  birthday  of  the 
Record  American- Advertiser 
Newspaper  Boys’  Club  of  the 
.Air.  The  group  was  begun  in 
1938  under  Tom  Schulman,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Mr.  Schulman 
is  still  in  charge  of  the  broad¬ 
casts  every  Sunday  morning.  He 
picks  25  talented  carriers  to 
perform.  Mr.  Schulman  also 
writes  Monday  column  in  the 
Record  American  for  the  boys. 
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and  assignments  as  instmcted 
by  the  city  editor  via  a  loud 
speaker  on  the  shelf  in  front  of 
her. 

Philip  Denvir,  formerly  night 
city  editor,  has  been  made  sub¬ 
urban  editor.  A  big  step  to  build 
up  suburban  news  coverage,  and 
circulation  promotion  is  being 
intensified  in  the  suburbs.  Joseph 
Doherty,  fomier  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  New  Eng¬ 
land  editor.  He  also  is  in  charge 
of  the  photo  staff.  Mr.  Dinneen 
has  the  specific  job  of  recruiting 
and  training  young  newsmen. 
For  the  past  three  summers  col¬ 
lege  men  have  been  taken  on  as 
part  of  a  training  program.  The 
Globe  also  participates  in  the 
coop  system  of  Northeastern 
University,  under  which  stu¬ 
dents  work  their  way  through 
school  by  spending  alternately 
10  weeks  on  a  job  and  ten  at 
college. 

The  Globe’s  local  staff  of  80 
does  probe  deeply  into  what’s 
going  on  in  the  city  and  state. 
Recently  completed  was  a  report 
on  the  East  Boston  Airport,  and 
why  it  hasn’t  advanced  as  fast 
as  some  people  thought  it  should. 

On  the  home  side,  the  Globe’s 
famous  “Confidential  Chat”  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  grow.  This 
down-to-earth  give-and-take  of 
actual  letters  by,  to,  and  for 
women,  on  subjects  closest  to 
their  hearts,  fills  two  or  three 
pages  a  day  and  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  readers  of  house¬ 
hold  news  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  country. 

4  Harvard  Taylors 

At  the  Globe  it  is  .said  that 
Harvard  crimson  is  thicker  than 
water.  Four  Taylors  now  in 
charge  of  the  family  paper  are 
Harvard  graduates  as  is  Laur¬ 
ence  L.  Winship,  editor,  Victor 
O.  Jones,  executive  editor  and 
many  others  on  the  staff. 

Publisher  Taylor,  John  L, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  and 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  secretary, 
are  grandsons  of  General 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  who  at  27 
became  general  manager  of  the 
Globe,  about  a  year  after  the 
paper  was  founded  in  1872. 
William  O.  Taylor,  assistant 
treasurer,  is  the  son  of  the 
present  publisher.  When  the 
present  plant  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  he  came  to  work  for  the 
paper,  and  has  been  given  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  production 
side. 

He  has  bought  the  Linofilm 
equipment  to  which  the  Globe 
is  committed.  Used  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  content  of  the  sup- 
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plements,  about  a  million  and  a 
half  lines  a  month,  or  15,000,00(1 
lines  a  year  are  being  handled 
by  Linofilm.  This  is  up  from 
12,000,000  in  1961.  It  amounts 
to  about  a  third  of  the  total 
retail  and  classified  ads.  It  has 
been  called  the  biggest  installa¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  countrj-. 

‘Uncle  Dudley’ 

The  following  words  by  (Jen. 
Charles  H.  Taylor  are  called  the 
Globe’s  “cornerstone.” 

“My  aim  has  been  to  make 
the  Globe  a  cheerful,  attractive 
and  useful  newspaper  that  would 
enter  the  homes  as  a  kindly, 
helpful  friend  of  the  family.  My 
temperament  has  always  led  me 
to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of  men 
and  institutions  rather  than 
upon  their  limitations.  My  dis¬ 
position  has  always  been  to 
build  up  rather  than  to  join  in 
tearing  down.  My  ideal  for  the 
Globe  has  always  been  that  it 
should  help  men,  women  and 
children  get  some  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  life,  to  be  better  and 
happier  because  of  the  Globe.” 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  these 
words  that  “Uncle  Dudley”  was 
created  to  sign  Globe  editorials. 
The  name  comes  from  the  old 
New  England  colloquialism  ‘‘Tell 
it  to  your  Uncle  Dudley.”  The 
late  James  Morgan  started  sign¬ 
ing  lead  editorials  in  this  way, 
first  in  the  Sunday  Globe  in 
1891  and  then  in  the  daily  in 
1913.  It  has  been  in  the  paper 
every  day  since.  Charles  L. 
Whipple,  48,  this  year  was 
named  chief  editorial  writer. 

The  Globe  does  not  endorse 
political  candidates  or  parties, 
maintaining  strict  non-partisan¬ 
ship,  but  followers  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  find  the  Globe  taking 
strong  positions  on  public  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  hammering  hard 
on  issues  of  public  business- 
state,  local  and  national — and  it 
is  getting  results. 


Schools  Take  Tunis 
Producing  a  Page 

Independence,  Mo. 

Pupils  from  10  high  schools 
are  given  turns  in  editing  a  pagf 
of  school  news  in  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Examiner  each  Wednesday. 

Ken  Bronson,  executiv’e  editor 
of  the  Examiner,  talks  to  the 
journalism  class  at  the  school 
whose  turn  is  coming  up  next. 
Then,  two  days  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  date,  he  returns  to  the 
school,  goes  over  the  pupils 
stories,  offers  suggestions  a® 
helps  them  with  the  layout.  He 
brings  the  copy  back  to  the 
paper  and  has  it  processed. 

A  line  across  the  top  of  the 
page  identifies  the  school  where 
it  was  prepared  and  each  story 
has  a  byline. 
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i0WSjpftp0r  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

Ethics  Urged  — =  ■ 


Boston 

The  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  before  it  a  proposal  to 
create  a  State  Board  of  Good 
Newspaper  Practice. 

The  measure,  filed  by  Rep. 
Martin  H.  Walsh,  Gardner 
Democrat,  would  have  the  Board 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics  on  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  columnists  and 
other  newspaper  workers. 

The  Board  would  be  composed 
of  the  state  commissioners  of 
Labor,  Commerce  and  Public 
Safety,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  and  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association. 

The  code  of  ethics  would : 

•  Require  that  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  a  newspaper  list  any 
interest  of  $10,000  or  more  in 
any  concern  which  does  business 
with  or  is  regulated  by  the  state, 
subject  to  $1,000  fine. 

•  Require  every  publication 
to  list,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  advertiser  who  has  bought 
more  than  $10,000  worth  of 
advertising  in  the  publication. 
There  would  be  a  $1,000  fine  for 
failure. 

•  Require  the  names  and 
total  amounts  paid  by  each  polit¬ 
ical  candidate  for  advertising 
be  published  the  day  before  the 
primary  and  election. 

•  Prohibit  the  publishing  of 
the  name  or  picture  or  “other¬ 
wise  indicate”  the  identity  of  a 
suspect  of  a  wrongdoing  until  a 
formal  arraignment  or  issuance 
of  a  complaint. 

•  Ban  the  disclosure  or  iden¬ 
tity  of  witnesses. 

•  Prohibit  any  “adverse  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  of  an  appointed 
or  elective  official  .  ,  .  decision  or 
motivation”  unless  a  $50,000 
bond  has  In^en  filed  with  the 
state  against  possible  libel 
action. 

•  Prohibit  the  refusal  by  a 
newspaper  of  advertising  of  a 
competitor  of  another  advertiser. 

•  Give  frequent  and  equal 
space  to  views  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  those  expressed  by  the 
newspaper. 

• 

Plans  Texas  Daily 

Garland,  Texas 

Mrs.  Gwrge  Bayoud,  a  real 
estate  brok(T,  has  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  stock  corporation 
to  establish  a  second  daily  news¬ 
paper  here  It  would  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid.  The  city  is  now 
Mrved  by  the  News,  evening  and 
bunday. 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

i  Newspaper  Brokers 

■  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
I  All  neKotiations  in  strict  confidence,  j 
I  No  public  listings. 

IDIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

i  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I 
Established  1914,  Newspapers  | 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity,  i 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys  : 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling.  i 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 

j  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  | 

'  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
i  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  i 

j  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  | 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422  | 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  ; 
!  Buying?  Selling?  ’Turn  right  to  Dial  I  1 

i  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handle<l  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  ^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
,  for  purchase  and  sale  of  | 

I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  , 
in  Eastern  states  I 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  | 

20f0  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

!  NOT  ALWAYS  MONEY  —  Big  down 
i  payments  are  not  always  necessary  to 
i  buy  a  newspaper.  Knowle<lge  and  am- 
i  bition  arc  just  as  important.  Let  us 
!  show  you.  GABBBRT  &  HANCOCK. 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  = 

Joseph  A.  Snyiler,  2231  East  Romneya  I  g  City. 
Drive.  Anaheim.  California.  Phone;  =  ‘ 

KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night!  jS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates-Features 

WRI’TE  FOR  SAMPLES  of  new  week¬ 
ly  column,  “Off  The  Beaten  Track."  No 
obligation !  The  Gelman  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  144-15  76th  Road,  Flushing  67, 
N.  Y. 

Press  Engineers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  - - - 

- - - -  i  Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  for  Sale  j  - - - 

1  CALIFORNIA  Exclusive  Area  of  Printing  Press  Installations 

real  ^wth  Adeourte  Xnt  Gros^  DISMANTLING-MOVING-STORAGE 
rslooo  Asking  ^$?M00  inclS  REPAIRING-TRUpKING-ERECTING 
building.  29%  down.  i  i  x  c  •«:  «.  c  r 

2.  SOU’TH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu-  J-- 

sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gross  in  ex-  i  Hanna  Street 

cess  of  *50.000  Excellent  profiU.  Ask-  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

ing  *70,000,  29%  down.  »  d  u  '}?  .  r> 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Dally  ;  Contact:  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 

newspaper.  Priced  under  the  average  j _ 

gross  for  each  of  the  past  four  years.  | 

Asking  *75.000.  29%  down.  Newspapers  Press  Installation 

Other  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  MOVING — REPAIRING — ’TRUCKING 
throughout  the  United  States.  Expert  Service — World  Wide 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCTATES 

A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  I  „  ,, 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  ' 

Los  Angeles  28.  California  j  _ JAckson  2-6105 _ 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS —  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

New  Eng.  *125M;  Colo.  *100M;  Ark. 

*6,5M;  Ind.  *23SiM :  N.  Y.  *77M :  Tex.  |  THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
*100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  '  Co.,  Inc 

88.  Norton,  Ks  I  noo  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St 

_ _ _  I  Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

Newspapers  Wanted  ERECTING.  DISMAN’TLING 

- - I  TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 

NEWSMAN  has  *50,000  toward  large  '  AND  PROCESSING 

weekly,  small  or  medium  daily  any-  I  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
where.  Box  896,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

fllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


s  Address 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECnNG,  DISMAN’TLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

'  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
i  PROPERTIES 

now  being  offered  in  South  and  South- 
I  east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv- 
I  ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 

'  Panama  City,  Fla. 


FOUR  QUALITY  PAPERS  | 

NORTH  OF  S.F.  WEEKLY  in  one  of 
state’s  choicest  areas.  *50,000  down. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  grossing  *575,000  in 
growth  area;  large  paid  circulation 
with  supplemental  shopper.  Earnings 
good  and  improving.  *175,000  down. 
WEEKLY  in  rural  California  grossing 
*120,000.  Good  profit  record:  very  little 
community  growth.  *40,000  down. 

SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEERCLY  serving 
three  neighboring  but  separate  com¬ 
munities.  New  shopping  centers.  Strong 
paid  circulation  with  supplemental 
shopper.  Grossing  *325,000;  *100.000 

down. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

NEW  MiDCICO  TOWN  OF  5.600  Un¬ 
opposed.  well-equipped  weekly  in 
growth  area,  climate  ideal,  *21.500 
total  price  is  below  gross,  only  *6M 
!  ilown.  DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper 
Broker.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  or 
Val  Kill,  926  E.  Granada,  Phoenix. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUN’TY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  .area,  small  industries;  grossing 
$115,000,  greater  potential;  requires 
*40,000  rash.  Seldom  is  one  like  this 
offered  in  my  five  state  area.  Wayne 
Peterson.  211  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 


Classification. 


S  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  g 

1  To  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

5  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  li  PURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  | 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1962 


equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 

COX  HEIADLINER,  like  new  —  ^ar- 
anteedl  Used  only  6  months.  In  origi¬ 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TYPE  CASE  —  Metal  w/25  drawers 
9  STEEL  CHASES— 

Duplex  17  X  25 

Outside  19%  X  26%  w/center  bar 
Inside  18%  X  24% 

Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER  —  with 
■rood  selection  of  fonts,  mat  cleaning 
attachment.  Must  sell  so  make  offer. 
Box  889,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.30  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-151.3 


MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial 
^732683,  w/quadder,  saw',  i>edestal  base, 
mono  pot  with  220  electrical  S-phase 
motor  without  molds,  two  #34  side 
magazines.  Fair  condition — in  produc¬ 
tion.  Price  $3.20C. 

MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial 
#23937,  W/Quadder,  saw  (ledestal  base, 
mono  pot  with  220  electrical  phase 
motor  without  molds.  In  just  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $2,200. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  may  be 
purchased  for  $5,000. 

Box  699,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Engraving  Elatt-s 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naiierville,  III. 

Fapt^r  Stock 

CONSOLIDATED  GLOSS  23%  X  33%; 
74M:  base  45M;  42  cartons  $600. 

Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16'  wfth  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  12-PAGE.  2  to 
1  Model,  No.  140  with  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  page  folder,  color  register.  All 
necessary  stereotyiie  e(|uipment,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Now  in  use.  Pine 
for  suburban  operation,  tabloid  or  full, 
with  color.  Available  July  1,  1963.  The 
El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


GOSS  COMEIT  PRESS  at  Roodhouse, 
III.  Les  than  half  price.  Write  or  call: 
G.  E.  Shipton,  1803  Lynnwood,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  .333-0567  days,  or  352-0481 
nights. 


8  E'RIDEN  COMPUTYPERS  Model 
C  T  B,  used  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Globe  Newspaiier  Co..  Mr.  Etter, 
Boston  7,  Mass. 

60 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Printing  Ekiuipment  E-or  Sale  ....  All 
equipment  listed  below  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  being  used  for  daily  newspaiier 
and  commercial  printing.  Can  be  seen 
in  oiieration  daily.  Model  33  Linotyiie, 
Serial  No.  66467,  E'our  Magazines,  Mats, 
Electronic  eye  mat  stop,  four  mold  disc, 
electric  metal  pot.  Margagh  feeder. 
Automatic  quadder  and  saw'.  Model  31 
Linotyiie.  Serial  No,  63504  with  Cannon 
and  one  Magazine,  with  Teletypesetter 
attachment  setting  eight  point.  Margagh 
feeder,  electric  metal  pot.  Has  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  Very  good  condition.  Model  6 
Linotyiie.  Serial  No.  68512,  one  maga¬ 
zine,  with  Teletypesetter  attacheil,  elec¬ 
tric  metal  pot,  Margagh  feeder,  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  In  excellent  condition.  Two 
Standard  Tape  Perforators  in  very  good 
condition.  ESrod  with  electric  metal  pot. 
with  twin  lead  molds  up  to  36  pt  molds. 
Two  metal  saws.  Router.  Duplex  8-page 
press  model  "Q”  prints  both  ways,  prints 
8-col.  pages,  21  inches  deep,  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  rollers,  chases.  Has  half  and 
quarter  fold.  'This  press  has  been  taken 
care  of  for  many  years  by  Goss  Yearly 
Contract.  This  press  is  in  oiieration 
daily,  printing  8  to  16  pages.  Steel  ad 
Bank.  Stones,  all  kinds  of  Galleys  from 
one  col,  to  full  page  sizes.  Other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items.  All  the  above  equipment 
will  lie  sold  as  is,  where  is.  Come  in 
and  see  it  in  oiieration.  All  inquiries 
answered. 

BELVIDERE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN 
Attention:  Burt  A.  Ashens 
Belvidere,  Illinois 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

3- Pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 

4- pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IN  E'EBRUARY! 

GOSS  4-deck,  sin)(Ie  width,  32-|m>;e 
press  with  Hess  &  Barker  quarter 
folder,  2  Capco  iMirtable  fountains 
anfl  semi-automatic  ink  pipinf?  sys¬ 
tem.  23-9/lfi"  cut-off.  Speed  approxi¬ 
mately  24,U(M>  PPH  straiKht,  12,000 
PPH  collect.  $17,000. 

WOOD  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  with 
vacuum  back ;  3-ton  Kemp  electric 
stereo  iK>t  with  pneumatic  ])Ourin^ 
device.  Approximately  5  tons  stereo 
metiil.  Purchase*!  new  in  1960.  $15,- 


000. 

STA-HI  Master  Former  —  serial  # 

715H  .  $2,200. 

HOK  Mat  Roller  .  $1,200. 

4H  STEEL  CHASES,  10  Aluminum 
Chases  .  $27.50  ea. 


Call  or  write:  Joel  or  Ben  I.<euchter, 
Times-Journal,  Vinelan*!,  New  Jersey. 


DUPLEX  STANDARDTUBULAR 

16-i>a»(e,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P,  AC 
<lrive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“New8pa|>er  Eiiuipment  Dealers*’ 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER.  Eifrhth,  I>ouble  Parallef 
an<l  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-H841 


2-UNIT  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22,%**  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE  BY: 

PRESS  ENTERPRISE  CO.. 

I  Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif, 
j  Phone;  OV  4-1200 

'  4  full  page  Capco  Color  Fountains,  lefts 
:  &  rights,  cam  for  double  trucks.  $260.00 
i  each. 

I  1  Multiform  Radial  Router,  bed  size  18"  ! 
I  X  IS',  manufactured  by  A,  Richards  &  I 
I  Co.,  116  volts,  60  cycle  AC.  $200.00. 

I  1  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  flat  casting  box,  spring  i 
I  loaded  full  page  size  with  type  high 
bars.  $200.00.  ! 

]  Alico  Evenray  Mat  Dryer,  AC,  220  volts, 

I  KW  6.  phase  3,  Max-watt  Ver-lamp  400. 

:  $496.00. 

;  18  pt.  Futura  Demibold  with  Oblique—  | 
'  new  font  of  approx.  900  mats  with  un-  j 
derscore  (2  pt.)  under  caps  and  flgs.  ' 
I  Underscore  will  cast  on  24  pt.  slug.  No  ' 
underscore  on  18  pt.  slug.  Font  will  run  j 
j  in  90-chan,  magazine.  Font  #I-F,  con¬ 
trasted.  $500.00.  I 

I  ! 

!  1  new  font  10  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed  I 
with  Extra  Bold  Oindensed  Font  #1837.  I 
Approx.  1200  mats,  new  and  contrasted,  i 
$350.00. 


GOSS 

8-UnIt  Press — 2  Folders 
ROP  Color  Capacity 


6  HSLC  16-Page  Units 
2  Reversible  Units 
2  Color  Cylinders 
2  Double  Folders  23-9/16"  cut-off 
8  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
2  A.  C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  including 
vacuum  casting  box.  Available  now! 
Alie  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda. 
Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


NOTICE  TO  MUSEUMS— 
COLLEGES— HOBBYISTS 

FOR  SALE: 

Antique — Collector’s  Items 

CHICAGO  STOP  CYLINDER  Prew,  lUt 
bed,  only  one  in  existence  to  still  be 
in  opernting  condition. 

4-HAND-SET  TYPE  GALLEY  RACK, 
made  of  wood,  in  good  condition,  full; 
stocked  with  handset  fonts  ranging 
from  8  pt.  to  72  pt. 

PEERLESS  JOB  PRESS  -12  x  10  slu. 
operating  but  old. 

MODEL  #3  LINOTYPE,  not  operating 
but  in  repairable  condition 

ALSO  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  from  Ok- 
lahoma’s  last  handset  newspaper. 

Contact:  Dick  Hefton 

News-Capital,  McAlester,  Oklaboou 


Stereotype 


Hand  Casting  Equipment  —  all  kindi 
HOE  Encloseel  Router  22% " 

HOE  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
AC  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  HP 
GOSS  45-C  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
PLANE-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Huy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Eiist  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTLINE  # 
page  press,  4  decks  high,  2  plates  widi 
with  single  folder  and  A.C.  current 
motor  drive:  length  of  sheet  cut.*# 
21%'  or  23%  inches.  John  Griffithi 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  Ne» 
York-17,  N.  Y. 


Linotyiies — Intertypes  Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
lie  'Nr„u,  VnrU  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Ludlow  Suiier  SurfaMr  in 
A-1  Condition.  Palmetto  Publiahini 
Co.,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Ut*  zone  number  fo  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Decembvr  15,  19(2 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


» 

Administrative 

1  Circulation  | 

1  Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER  for 
larife  metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  stating  exiierience.  Box  919,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  ^blisher. 

Cartoonists 

GAG  WRITER  to  ghost  successful  na¬ 
tionally  syndicate<l  comic.  Box  916, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  SALESMAN  ...  Na¬ 
tional  firm  specializing  in  circulation 
premiums  and  supplies  wants  aggres¬ 
sive,  personable  salesman.  Extensive 
traveling.  Give  complete  resume.  In¬ 
quiries  confidential.  Salary,  bonus,  ex¬ 
penses.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ' 

One  of  the  nation's  foremost  news-  j 
papers  requires  the  services  of  an  As-  ' 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  This  is  an  ' 
exceptional  opportunity  and  a  properly  I 
qualified  man  should  be  able  to  attain  | 
the  top  job  within  a  few  years.  The  j 
man  we  are  seeking  is  employed  at  pres-  ! 
ent  as  a  Circulation  Manager  on  a  i 
smalier  daily  or  as  Assistant  Circula-  | 
tion  Manager  on  a  larger  daily.  He 
should  know  all  phases  of  circulation — 
carrier  boy,  home  delivery,  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  rural  motor  routes,  trans¬ 
portation  and  some  knowledge  of  labor 
problems.  We  prefer  a  man  between 
the  age  of  35  and  45,  however  we  are 
more  concerned  with  getting  a  man 
with  the  proi)er  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  circulation  know-how.  He 
should  be  a  man  with  drive  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  the  ability  to  develop 
ideas  and  the  courage  to  carry  them 
out.  This  is  a  large  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  in  a  comi)etitive  market.  This  is 
not  an  easy  job  but  will  l)e  a  rewarding 
one  to  the  right  man.  Box  860,  Editor 
4  Phiblisher.  i 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  hard 
irking,  for  small  N.W.  daily.  Must 
be  strong  on  carrier  promotion.  Good 
opportunity  for  group  advancement. 

salary  wantecl  to  Box  : 
885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SATISFIED? 
you  can  run  a  circulation  dept., 
grow  at  reasonable  cost,  lead  an  organ- 
jj'sj'aa-  $15,000  to  start  with  and  t25,~ 
j!?®  .Pol*atial.  this  is  opportunity  of 
Oletime.  No  ordinary  job  for  ordinary 
man.  Tell  all,  give  references,  review 
your  rerord.  Sobriety,  integrity  and 
leadership  necessary.  All  replies  confl- 
D  lalf'iew  can  be  arranged. 

Box  858,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

in  coastal  California 
fli  County)  needs  top- 

manager  to  direct 
L®®  ^“'■'■iers,  run  successful  sales 
^mpaigns.  Top  salary  to  top  man. 
^nd  rMurne  including  past  experience 
Vista  STAR- 
429  l-hird  Ave.,  Chula  Vista, 

•‘SUDDEN  DEATH  of 
’^'‘'•"b'er,  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Ont^  News  hns  immediate  oi)eninRr. 
u^Undmtr  remmunity  —  law  rural 
J-  Oliver 

family  J^**i'i''ber.  giving  experience, 
ment/  needs,  salary  require- 

abm^  *  re'e  nces  and  iwssible  avail- 

tioiT^"^  eKSTessive  circula- 

OOO  with  award-winning  14,- 

7  Snixlay  daily  in  Zone 

ration  .'■•'■‘‘11®''*^  salary,  hospital  i- 

book  ’’Ja"-  Must  know  ABC 

on  ^l''Vt'l’ant  Plan— be  strong 

fi^SonT'^V  experience,  quali- 

first  Iao  nces  and  required  salary 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Excel-  | 
lent  opiMrtunity  in  Zone  7  daily,  10.- 
000  circulation.  Salary  dependent  upon  I 
experience,  ability.  Write  giving  full  1 
resume,  date  available,  and  salary  ex-  | 
pectations  to  Box  4316,  Shawnee-Mis-  ( 
sion,  Kansas.  | 

Classified  Advertising 

I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER:  Medium,  6- 
day  P.M.  daily  seeking  man  who 
I  probably  is  assistant  classified  man- 
I  ager  now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must 
i  have  ideas,  experience  and  a  desire  to 
grow  with  us.  Good  salary,  car  expense 
-|-  bonus.  Air-mail  references  and 
resume  to:  Les  Hayes,  Advtg.  Dir.,  . 
Sun-Star,  P,  O.  Box  739,  Merced,  Calif.  ; 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGE'R  —  0|>ening  ; 
for  experience*!  young  man.  Goo<l  salary  [ 
-|-  bonus.  Write  fully:  R.  Phillips.  | 
Daily  Chronicle,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

^  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Evening 
{  daily  14,000  ABC,  Eastern  part  Zone  7,  | 

I  seeks  experienced  young  man  who  can  | 

'  handle  department  of  7  to  10  people. 

I  Progressive  city  of  22,000  with  gcxxl 
I  eclucational  and  other  facilities.  Ag- 
I  gressive  newspaper  —  mcxiern  plant.  ' 
j  Chance  to  participate  in  profits  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Write  fully  in 
I  confidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Self¬ 
starter  and  creative.  Full  knowle*lge 
of  merchandising,  layout  and  copy. 
Presentation  experience.  Suburban  > 

'  *laily  (Zone  3).  Permanent.  Opportu-  ; 

nity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
I  references  to  Box  829.  Eilitor  &  Pul)- 
i  lisher.  Inquiries  confidential, 

AD  MANAGER  for  small  daily  in 
N.W.  Alert  self-starter  with  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  follow  through.  Ex- 
1  cellent  opjwrtunity  to  make  a  gcKxl 
I  record  with  expanding  group.  Send 
I  resume  and  salary  re<iuirement8  to  j 
I  Box  855,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  CAN  YOU  SELL?  Promote?  Reiieat? 
i  Would  you  like  $25,000  yearly  for  d^ 
velopinf?  special  new  business  and  e<li- 
tions?  Write  fully.  Box  874,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
*  daily.  Looking  for  family  man  who 
wants  a  good  future,  Strong  on  sales. 
Send  resume  to  Herald,  Burley,  Idaho. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  Ohio  ' 
daily.  Some  experience  in  selling,  lay-  ; 
out  on  <laily  or  weekly.  Please  give  i 
full  resume,  references.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FISHING— HUNTING- 
BOATING— CAM  PING— 

Ad  Salesman  for  weekly  sportsmen’s  ' 

tabloid.  Three  editions  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Biggest  out<l<x>r  publication  in 

world.  Hustler?  $10,000  easily!  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News,  N  7816  Interstate, 
Portland,  Ore. 

LADIES— YOU  ARB  WANTED!  Top- 
I  flight  adv.  openings  for  (2).  If  you 
can  produce  linage  and  you  make  less 
than  $10,000  yearly,  give  us  your  back-  ^ 
groun*!,  sales  volume,  references  first 
letter.  Box  862,  E*litor  &  Publisher.  | 

■  ■  1 

NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  nee<ls 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
.36  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years' 
local  advertising  experience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  experience  helpful. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opi>ortunity  for 
a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  into  the  National  ad  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Write  giving  employment  and  iiersonal 
history  to  Box  850,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

ADV.  MGR.,  eclitorial  assistant;  week¬ 
ly:  county  seat  2000  near  Oahe  Reser¬ 
voir:  permanent;  Jan.  1  ;  salary  ne¬ 
gotiable;  must  furnish  refs;  no  drifters 
or  collect  calls.  Write  fully.  Bill 
1  Owens.  News.  Grttysburg,  So,  Dak. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 
Press  Ass'n.,  7  S.  Dearliorn,  (Thicago- 
3.  No  charges. 

~  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

TO  WORK  WITH 
SHOPPING  CENTERS 
Due  to  fast  expanding  metro|K>litan 
area  an<l  creation  of  many  i>erimeter 
shopping  centers  ami  shopping  areas, 
we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  a 
go<xl  sales  background  and  experience 
in  organizing  groups  of  merchants  and 
|)lanning  their  shopping  center  pro¬ 
motions.  Must  have  go*xl  leadership 
ability  an<l  promotional  background 
and  lie  able  to  talk  the  "merchants’ 
language.”  Retail  display  exiierience 
very  helpful.  Send  full  particulars, 
including  past  earnings,  to  Box  915.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

TOP  SALESMAN.  Retail  Manager  or 
Assistant  on  retail  stall  <if  gixxl-size 
daily  to  join  .staff  of  Midwest  com¬ 
bination  daily  in  100,000  class  ns  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Advertising  DirecUir. 
Write  Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  (lualifications  and  salary  range. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
lierienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
with  background  on  small  daily  who  is 
interesteil  in  moving  up  to  a  metro- 
IMilitan  newspaiier.  This  |Misiti<in  has 
ade«iuate  opiiortunity  to  t<*st  all  of 
<ine’s  iiotentinl.  Go<xl  starting  salary 
plus  iuie<iuate  opisirtunity  for  aflvance- 
ment.  Write  giving  c-omplete  iiersonal 
and  employment  history  to  Box  905. 
liditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDIITOR  for  8.000  circulation 
prize-winning  weekly  located  in  fine 
rural-residential  area  near  New  York. 
Rapidly  -  expanding  community.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  for  capable  editor  or  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter.  Go<xI  pay!  Bernards- 
ville  News,  Bernardsville,  N.  J, 

YOUNG.  SELF-STARTER  to  run  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition  —short 
on  experience.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UPSTATE  AFTERNOON  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  13,000  plus.  nee<ls  two  ambi- 
t’ous  reimrters,  one  preferably  with 
some  experience.  G<xk1  working  <x)ndi- 
tions,  fringe  benefits.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ex|)erience  ami  ability.  In¬ 
terview  required.  Send  full  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  COPYREADERS 

0|)eninss  for  cleskmen  who  can  edit 
well  and  write  stroni?  heads.  Exi)eri- 
ence,  college  preferr^.  Give  resume, 
experience,  salary  w'anted.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel  office,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1962 


AN  IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  re- 
IKirter,  26-36,  college  graduate,  who  can 
I  qualify  for  advancement  in  editorial  r»- 
I  sponsibilities.  Aggressive.  6-day  after-  , 
I  n<x>n  newspaper  in  top-notch  market. 
Zone  6.  Paid  vacations,  insurance,  hos- 
I  pitalization  benefits  and  pleasant  work- 
I  ing  conditions.  Send  all  helpful  infoc 
I  mation  for  immediate  consideration  to 
i  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher.  You  may 
I  be  the  lucky  applicant! 

i  NEWS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
I  ABC  suburban  weekly,  about  Jan.  1. 
(kxMl  starting  pay,  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  (Thagrin  Valley  Herald,  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio. 

STAR'HNG  REPORTER  for  top,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement  excellent,  ^nd  qualifies- 
i  tions,  salary  exiiected  to:  Jerry  Mori- 
1  arity.  Editor,  Star-Courier,  Kewanee, 
i  III. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

wanted  for  mail  edition  of  award¬ 
winning  daily  in  city  of  22,000.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  broader  experience  for 
young  reporter  or  journalism  graduate, 
male  or  female,  needing  practical  work. 
Good  starting  salary,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Ideal  working  conditions. 
Write  or  call  colject:  Glen  Whitney, 
Editor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport, 
Ind. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Alaska  daily. 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
work  to  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SWING  MAN  REPORTER  who  could 
help  on  copy  desk  small  daily.  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  who  can 
use  a  camera.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  growing  area.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Herald. 
Burley,  Idaho. 

ARE  YOU  AN 
EDITORIAL  WRITER? 

One  of  the  best  newspapers — liberal — 
desires  to  add  young  editorial  writer 
to  staff.  Ideal  climate  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Application  held  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Please  send  samples  writing — 
will  return  if  so  marked.  First  letter 
should  have  full  details  professional 
and  educational  backgrountl.  Box  872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  Prize-winning 
Daily  (10.000)  needs  city  editor.  Prefer 
J-grad.  Must  be  strong  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  know  camera  and  dark 
room.  Hospitalization  plan.  Start  im- 
me<liately  I  Contact :  John  W.  Winsor, 
Business  Manager,  Canton  (111.)  Daily 
I.iedger  for  salary  and  details. 

COUNTY  SEAT  SMALL  DAILY.  Zone 
5.  nee<Is  understudy  for  news  editor 
job.  Modest  start  but  gcxxl  future  for 
man  with  some  experience.  No  crusader 
but  good,  solid  worker.  Sen*)  resume, 
salary  range,  etc.,  to  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL,  promotional  an*l  manage¬ 
ment  assistant  for  FROM  THE  STA'ITl 
CAPITALS  news  digest  reports  on 
nationwide  state  and  municipal  govern¬ 
mental  trends.  Well-establish^,  ex¬ 
panding  business.  Small  staff,  inside 
work,  ^nd  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bethune  Jones,  321  Sunset 
Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  reporter 
neoled  in  January  by  16.000  daily. 
Zone  2.  G*xkI  working  con*Iitions,  pay, 
l>enefits.  Send  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Box  877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
(N.Y.)  aftern<K)n  daily.  Five-day  work 
week ;  all  fringe  benefits.  (Challenging 
assignments  —  opportunities  for  fea¬ 
ture  and  column  writing.  Immediate 
oiwning!  Send  full  resume  to  Box  893. 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  New  Jersey 
daily  in  metrojiolitan  area.  Salary  *x)m- 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATION 

EDITOR 


Large  Midwest  bank  needs 
young  man,  recent  Journalism 
graduate  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  communications  skills,  to 
edit  employee  publication. 
Ability  to  plan  issues,  develop 
articles,  write  effectively  essen¬ 
tial.  Opportunity  to  advance 
in  related  areas  of  PR  work. 
Sand  personal  data,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  894.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTF.l 

Mechanical 


FOOD  EDITOR  for  Zone  2  daily  —  a 
newspaper  with  leadership  in  its  area. 
Job  presents  a  challenge  and  has  many 
advantages.  We  want  your  food  stories 
—  not  rewrite  or  handouts;  we  want 
sharp,  bright  articles  —  not  pedestrian 
affairs.  Can  you  fill  the  bill?  Send 
complete  resume,  including  experience 
and  education  to  Box  TTT,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  NO.  CAUF.  DAILY— 7,000 
— seeks  capable  reporter  with  camera 
potential.  Bay  area.  Prefer  Westerner. 
Give  all  details,  salary  exi>ected.  Box 
865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Progressive  twin 
weekly  in  Zone  3.  Good  prospects  in 
growing  college-industry  community. 
Box  864,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  WEST’S  leading  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  has  opening  for  at  least  one 
copy  editor  —  makeup  editor  who  can 
handle  copy  with  speed  and  accuracy 
as  news  editor  or  rim  man,  subbing  on 
occasion  for  wire  editor  handling  all 
services.  Top  pay,  fringes.  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  small  city  in  good  hunting,  fishing 
country.  Box  882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Aggressive  40,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  2,  seeks  top  reporter 
for  spring  or  early  summer.  Here  is 
opportunity  for  right  man  to  land  in 
East  at  good  salary  if  he  can  do  goo<l 
job.  List  references.  Box  890.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTER  who  can  really  write  j 
news  and  features,  pictures  for  bureau.  | 
Excellent  pay  for  ability,  sobriety. 
Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily,  30,-  i 
000  circulation.  Opportunity  for  man  | 
capable  of  organizing  staff  and  pro-  > 
ducing  A-I  section.  Zone  4.  Write  Box  > 
854.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  back-  ; 
ground  and  salary  requirements. 


THE  IDAHO  DAILY  STATESMAN  in 
Boise  needs  a  good,  all-around  news¬ 
man  with  solid  desk  background  to 
complete  a  three-man  a.m.  news  desk 
staff.  Good  city,  pay,  fringes.  Write 
managing  editor.  Statesman.  Boise, 
Idaho,  telling  background,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  availability. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EDIT  your 
own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Edi¬ 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25,000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes, 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
correspondents:  it  r^uires  youth, 

energy  —  some  reporting  and  editing 
experience.  Box  892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

Expansion  of  our  staff  due  to  corporate 
growth  has  created  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  enterprising  young  man 
who  has  a  degree  in  journalism  and 
one  to  three  years  experience  with  a 
company  house  organ  or  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  We  are  seeking  an  all-around 
editorial  man  who  should  be  familiar 
with  tabloid  layout,  rewrite  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Good  fringe  benefit  program. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  give  details  of  education,  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  desired.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Box  No.  900 
Editor  &  Publisher 


COMBINA’nON  Copy  Editor-Rewrite 
Man  experienced  in  news  writing  and 
editing.  Knowledge  of  makeup  neces¬ 
sary.  Contact:  Sun  Newspapers,  Inc., 
358  Cedar  Lane.  Teaneck,  New  Jersey 
— area  code  201  TE  6-4774. 


EDITOR-AD  MAN  for  one  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  three  Ohio  weeklies.  Room  for 
advancement.  Be  your  own  boss.  No 
mechanical  worries.  Salary  $85  plus 
auto  exp.  Modem  plan  —  a  job  with  a 
future.  Send  resume,  photo.  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENT 
Washington  bureau  national  business 
magazine  —  to  $15,000.  Bo.x  917,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
for  East  Coast  Sunday  Paper.  Box  999. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST  COPY  EDITOR  for  large  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  l)enefits.  Write  Box  924,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING,  awanl-winning  after-  i 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5  offers  l>etter-than-  ! 
average  opportunity  to  general  assign-  j 
ment  reporter.  Car,  experience  neces-  i 
sary.  Give  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOING  OFFSET  FEB.  1  —  Intereste<l 
in  siKtrts  writing,  general  reporting, 
desk  work?  W'e  may  have  a  six)t  for 
you.  Good  opiK>rtunity  for  recent  grad 
on  5.000  county  seat  daily.  Hurry 
resume  to:  D.  Gaumer,  Editor,  Republi¬ 
can.  Belvidere,  III. 


IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 
Young  man  to  edit  pictorial,  eight- 
page  magazine  of  general  interest,  cir¬ 
culated  nationally.  Published  in  Middle 
W’est.  Must  be  able  to  write  well.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Box  904,  Eili¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  morning  paper  of  ; 
2-edition,  20,000  daily  in  Zone  7.  Ex-  | 
cellent  climate  —  good  hunting,  fishing  ' 
and  suiierb  near-by  skiing.  Fine  work-  ! 
ing  conditions.  Write  Bo.x  928,  Eilitor  ! 
&  Publisher.  ' 


REPORTER  —  General  assignment.  1 
or  2  ye.ars’  experience,  to  work  in  3- 
man  bureau  in  fast-growing  shoreline 
town.  Resume  to:  Managing  Eilitor, 
The  Day,  New  London,  Conn. 


REPORTER  ON  WAY  up  will  invest!-  | 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro¬ 
politan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  weekly  group;  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing.  makeup ;  college  grad,  some  ex-  I 
I>erience  requireil.  Write  full  details  in-  ; 
eluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  ' 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  editorial 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Experienced  or 
I  qualifie<l  l>eginners.  Send  full  type- 
j  written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
I  Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3.  No 
'  charges. 


;  SOCTAL-WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  Young 
newswoman  who  believes  in  the  im-  | 
portance  of  the  women’s  pages.  No.  2 
job  in  department  of  fast-growing, 
over  40,000  N.  J.  daily.  Must  have  I 
initiative  and  desire  to  do  top-flight 
news  and  feature  stories.  Chance  to 
;  learn  headlines,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  year’s  experience  or  a  J- 
grad.  Gooxl  pay,  fringes.  Excellent  oj)- 
,  portunity  for  right  i)erson !  Box  920, 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  qualified. 

I  competent,  experienced  newspaperman, 
i  i)erhaps  with  daily  experience,  who 
yearns  for  the  pressureless,  challenging 
and  never  dull  routine  of  a  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  college  com¬ 
munity.  Zone  I.  We  must  have,  and 
I  will  pay  for,  a  person  capable  of  ns- 
I  suming  complete  editorial/reportorial/ 
photographic  responsibilities.  We  are 
;  expanding;  must  have  person  who  can 
grow  with  us  to  become  indispensable. 
All  pertinent  details  in  first  letter  will 
expedite  interview.  Box  914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRI’TER  for  progressive 
daily  located  in  the  Golf  Capital  of  the 
World.  Sports-oriented  community.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  fresh  approach  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  WRITER.  Upstate  New  York 
I  metropolitan  newspaper  has  opening 
for  experienced,  talented  man.  Give 
full  details;  education,  experience, 
references.  Box  927,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  SHOW  a  record 
of  |)erformance  in  writing  strong,  clear 
eclitorials  and  iterceptive  depth  stories 
on  people  and  local  problems  has  a 
good-paying  future  with  our  lively 
group  of  city-suburban  weeklies.  Write 
in  detail,  with  samples  of  work,  to 
Paul  Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Sun 
Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th,  Omaha  7, 
Neb, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  -  * 
Western  Mass,  evening  newiptpe  i 
(over  20,000  circ.)  wants  able  mu  e  S 
run  back  shop.  Should  have  superrinn  j 
background.  Cold  type  e-xperieno*  J 
sirable  but  not  essential,  Suboit  I 
written  application  to  New  EnfiiK  1 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  340  Htii  j 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TOP  REPORTER,  3-person  staff.  Mon. 
thru  Fri.  P.M.  daily.  Responsible  news 
except  sixjrts.  society.  Use  Camera. 
Permanent  only.  References  require<I. 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


2  GOOD  MEN 


Not  just  average,  but  really 
good !  One  should  be  a  compe¬ 
tent.  all-around  reiwrter;  the 
other  a  fast,  accurate  desk 
man.  These  large  Zone  3  news¬ 
papers  are  among  the  most 
progressive  in  the  Southeast, 
with  good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits. 

Box  925,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WOMAN  CAPABLE  of  complete  man¬ 
agement  of  daily  and  Sunday  women’s 
sections,  development  of  staff  to  give 
complete  and  attractive  coverage  of 
local  and  regional  women’s  interest 
news.  Southwest  location  and  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  experience*!,  knowledge¬ 
able  woman  news  executive.  Write  in 
full  confidence  to  Box  911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  degree,  ex¬ 
perience  on  women’s  desk.  Lively  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Zone  1.  Creativity  rewarde*!. 
Excellent  living,  working  conditions. 
Security  —  opportunity.  Box  923,  Exli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Large  corporation  in  New  York 
City  needs  several  experienced 
newspaper  and/or  magazine  writers 
for  Public  Relations  Dept  —  in¬ 
ternal,  external  publications.  Salary 
based  upon  capability,  experience, 
versatility. 

Box  922,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 


Free  Lance 


’ITS  OPERATOR.  Must  be  compctai 
!  35-Hour  week.  Good  scale  and  frinp 
>  benefits.  Zone  1,  2,  Box  785,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


j  WORKING  Composing  Room  Fottnu 
I  for  25  to  50,000  circulation  clau  mon. 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  daily  a 
Southeastern  state.  Age  35  to  45.  Ma 
I  have  exiterience  and  know-how  to  i» 
I  organize  shop.  Send  complete  ntm 
!  of  experience,  personal  data,  idiq 
'  ex|>ect^  to  Box  884,  Exiitor  A  Pok. 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  nm 
I  I)ai)er  production  departments  in  EiP 
I  Zones  5,  7  and  8,  Send  full  typevritta 
I  details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Aa’n., 
I  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3. 

Promotion 


PROMO’nON  MANAGER  for  ICO, (40 
1  daily  (Zone  5).  Prefer  college  gnido- 
I  ate.  goo<l  copy,  now  working  in  i 
Promotion  Department,  who  is  rad; 
to  move  up  in  experience  and  mon*;. 
Top  salary.  Box  907,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Public  Relations 


STRONG  EDITORIAL  POTENTIAL  : 
needed  for  this  new  break-in  job  «  j 
public  relations  staff  of  major  indns 
trial  concern  in  Zone  5.  Initial  aaait^  < 
ment  provides  exposure  to  press,  shin- 
I  holder  and  community  relations.  Cui- 
didates  must  have  breadth  of  intercsu  ' 

I  and  demonstrated  writing  ability.  Pn- 
;  fer  man  in  mid-twenties,  college  b^- 
j  ground,  married,  with  military  oblip-  ■ 

I  tions  met.  Send  resume  and  saltr; 

;  needs  to  Box  797,  Eilitor  &  Publiiber  » 


IMAGINA'nVE,  aggressive:  WRff 
ER  to  manage  advertising-publici^  PI 
promotion  for  unique  travel  busima 
Newspaper  and/or  advertising  agesfl 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  » 
I  salary  requirements  to:  Capt.  Mib 
I  Burke,  Windjammer  Cruises.  P.  "■ 
I  Box  1051,  Miami  Beach-39,  Elorida. 


I  THE  DADE  COUNTY  (FLOI®^ 
Classroom  Teachers’  Association  is  de 
I  sirous  of  hiring  a  public  relations  sUn 
^  Iterson.  Newspaiwr  publications 
'  vertising  experience  preferred.  Sew 
•  resume  to  1410  N.  E.  Second  Aven» 

{  Miami  32,  I^orida. 


'  OPPOR’TUNI’TY  for  writers  and  studio  ' 

I  artist  offered  by  new  magazine  , 

]  “UTOPIA,  the  man’s  dream,’’  designe<l  ^ 
for  the  discriminating  male,  with  all  > 
material  following  the  Negro  theme. 

I  Only  top  quality  creations  neede<l  in 
lioth  words  and  pictures,  similar  to  | 
■  "Elsquire”  and  “Playboy ;’’  strong  on  | 
I  satire,  jazz,  entertainment  and  the  l 
!  arts,  conflict  of  the  sexes,  and  the  [ 
!  genteel  life.  Truly  a  magazine  of  class,  j 
with  domestic  and  foreign  distribution. 
Highest  rates  paid.  Contact:  LBW  I 
Publishing  Co.,  2338  Dime  Bldg..  De-  | 
troit  26.  Michigan;  Le  Bon  B.  Walker,  | 
President.  | 


I  EHEE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
I  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000  | 
:  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from  | 
!  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  | 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36,  ; 
N.  Y.  1 


Mechanical 


I  WORKING  FOREMAN  for  Penna. 
daily,  small  town;  union.  All-around 
experience  needed.  Either  union  or 
I  ability  to  qualify.  Leadership  ability 
I  essential.  Scenic  area.  Box  832,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER 


To  participate  in  expanding 
information  program  devsiopw 
internal  Public  Relations  *■ 

cated  in  Corning.  Solid  ^ 

parience  is  essential;  technical 
ground  desirable,  but  not 
Training  and  experience 
mine  starting  salary  in 
range  with  excellent  opportunity 
advancement  in  growing  compWf 

Write,  describing  tehy  yc*  f''’ 
qualified  for  the  fiosition,  to: 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

Corning  Gloss  Works 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype 

OHIO  LINO’TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instructios 
Free  Information 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  ' 

COLUMBIA  J-SCHOaL  GRADUATE. 
M.S.  degree,  9  years'  weekly,  daily  ex-  | 
nerience.  is  interestetl  in  Zone  3  coilege 
or  university  job  in  teaching,  PR  or  I 
related  field.  Married.  34.  now  in  good  , 
job  with  distinguished  daily.  Box  866,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  TEACHER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  journalism  faculty.  A.B., 
B.J.,  M.A.  degrees  (last  two  U  of  j 
Mo)  and  four  years’  experience  (radio- 
TV,  mag-editing.  PR).  Presently  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  small  college  which  i 
offers  only  one  J  course.  Am  now 
teaching  this  and  one  speech  course.  I 
Married,  Vet,  references.  Box  873,  Edi-  j 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 

Administrative  ' 


SKILLFUL. 

EXPERIENCED, 

INEXPENSIVE. 


Circuiation 

EXPERIENCED  ALL  PHASES  circu¬ 
lation  sales,  promotion.  Reliable  family 
man,  desires  change.  Box  869,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  change  offering  more  challenge. 
Any  location.  P.  O.  Box  553,  Main 
Office  Station,  Seattle-11,  Wash. 

Classified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  experi¬ 
enced  Classified  Manager  with  ideas? 
I  have  five  years’  experience,  am 
married,  dependable  and  ready  to  move. 
Box  859,  £>ditor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE! 


ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  this  dedi¬ 
cated,  personable,  hardworking  news¬ 
paperman  can  provide  you!  His  record 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  to 
produce  results  in  advertising,  circu-  I 
lation  and  production  with  resultant 
profits.  Can  backstop  all  departments. 
His  assets  include  compatibility  for 
Publishers,  personnel  and  the  public. 
Mature,  dependable  and  trustworthy,  i 
Has  splendid  references.  Needs  only  1 
moderate  notification.  He  is  now  Gen-  ' 
eral  Manager  of  a  medium  daily.  Seeks  | 
a  challenging  new  situation.  (Impecca¬ 
ble  reason  for  change).  Title  is  not  im-  ; 
portant!  You  can  make  contact  with-  ■ 
out  obligation  and  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  Box  848,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 

nVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  small  papers.  Looking  ! 
to  join  a  larger  operation  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Goo<l 
record  in  problem  areas.  Mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  rather  than  immedi¬ 
ate  job.  Send  details  to  Box  883,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  News-  j 
paper  Executive  who  has  been  away  I 
from  the  industry  for  one  year  and 
owns  his  own  business,  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  newspaper  field.  This  man  ■ 
IS  in  his  middle  forties  and  completely  | 
trained  in  all  iihases  of  business  man-  ' 
agement.  advertising,  etc.,  in  100,000  i 
cIms.  The  best  of  references  with  an 
outstanding  record  can  be  presented. 
Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE,  five 
yeara  daily  newspaper  experience, 
f*®*®  position  as  a  workhorse  assistant 
to  publisher.  Background  and  refer- 
encM  upon  request.  Box  886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I’VE  KArED  A  PAYROLL 
AS  owner  of  a  national  advertising 
nrm  and  as  partner  of  small  daily. 
Have  met  diversity  and  liestecl  it.  Will 
o  s^e  for  pulilisher  as  strong  right 
and.  Experienced  all  departments, 
ow  a<lvertising  manager  chain  dailies. 

®''®ry  year.  General  Manager 
Wt  here  closed.  Seeking  permanent 
Wsition  with  iiossibility  of  earning  in- 
,  ‘erest.  Box  POi..  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _  f-irrulation 

^.^SISTANT  MANAGER  or  Super- 
nf  -i  years’  experience  all  phases 

^i<l<lle  age.  now  em- 
30-60  days.  Salary 
^36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W»r  manager  —  Super- 

urhon  ,  >''Ars  exiterience  city,  sub- 
manr,io^  hootjacker  to 

larveir®  circulation  of  two 

for**in*V.^^^'  PAP«rs.  Available 

."/her. 


Correspondents 

EDITORS  1  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in  j 
Chicago  area.  Experienced  photojour-  j 
nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

NEED  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired 
author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
media.  Over  300  articles  in  national  l 
publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON :  Respected  reporter-  l 
analyst  can  devote  10-15  hours  weekly 
to  column,  dispatches.  Strong  on  eco-  j 
nomics  and  foreign.  Samples.  Box  879, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Dispday  Advertising  | 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES—  i 

I  Sixteen  years’  highly  competitive  sell-  | 

I  ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and  j 

I  national;  also  strong  on  layout,  copy  ; 

I  and  sales  presentations.  D^ire  relo-  j 
cate.  Top  references.  Salary  open.  Box  j 
i  821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (34)  seeks  ' 

I  major  publisher  who  really  wants  to  | 
build  his  paper  into  top  advertising  . 

'  metlium.  Have  dramatic  sales  ideas  for  I 
,  competitive  situation.  Currently  em-  i 
ployed  as  Retail  Manager  in  highly  i 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  .  .  .  ’ITiis 
is  a  small  ad.  but  there  is  a  lot  behind 
it.  Box  891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  sulTocat- 
!  ing  in  talent-suppressing  situation  ; 

wants  challenging  position  on  news-  ' 
j  paper  50,000  or  under.  Unblemished 
I  record  of  linage  gains  over  20  years. 
Good  staff  leader,  good  salesman,  pleas-  i 
ant  personality.  Zones  3,  4,  6  and  8. 
j  Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  FIVE  YEARS’  DISPLAY  and  promo- 
;  tion  background.  College  grad.  Looking 
for  position  with  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  Zone  9.  Write  details  to  Box 
857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  classi- 
fie<I-<liBplay.  Strong  sales,  promotion- 
minded.  Start  $125  plus.  Prefer  Fla.  or 
West.  Immediately  available  I  Box  876. 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


i  NEWS  EDITOR,  small  daily-Sunday, 

!  strong  desk.  local  news,  training.  Mar- 
I  ried,  family,  38,  AB.  S^k  similar  post 
larger  paper.  $8,500.  All  replies  an- 
^  swered.  Box  778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  RETIRED  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER, 

I  public  information  and  inteligence, 

!  Wants  full  or  part-time  editorial  work 
I  with  good  weekly  or  daily  in  Cali- 
I  fornia  or  Arizona.  Eighteen  years’ 
I  newspaper,  press  association  experi- 
I  ence:  ten  years’  public  relations,  na- 
{  tional  accounts.  Box  807,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher, 

I  REPORTER,  over  6  years’  experience 
I  with  largest  Midwest  daily  in  financial 
;  and  general  assignment,  seeks  solid 
job.  Knows  makeup,  copyreading.  Gov¬ 
ernment  assignment  expires  January  1. 
Age  31,  married.  Box  840,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

'  SCIB24CE.  HISTORY.  DESK  my  fortes. 
I  Six  years’  daily :  own  car,  camera. 
Box  842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR— 

Trained  under  one  of  nation’s 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years’  second-stringrer;  10  years’ 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  opera,  night  clubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cited  by  The¬ 
atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  percep¬ 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
respected,  and  quoted.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywood  connections, 
coverage.  Employed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 

Write  Box  729 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  -  CITY  , 
Editor  who  knows  how  to  produce  pa-  1 
per  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir¬ 
culation  figures  to  prove  it,  seeks  con-  r 
nection  offering  some  form  of  incen¬ 
tive  reward.  Box  756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  house  magazine,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Layout,  writing,  knowledge  pho¬ 
tography;  consumer  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  41.  Degree.  Desire  Cleveland 
fOhio)  position.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28. 
would  like  to  switch  to  full-time  sports 
work.  Prefer  Southwest.  Box  781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  available  .  .  .  top¬ 
flight,  in  the  $7,800  class;  prefers  the 
Eutern  pattern  of  states.  Makeup. 

I  good  headlines  —  can  dummy  whole 
paper  if  needed.  References,  of  course. 

I  Box  867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  &;  publisher  for  December  15,  1962 


FAST.  ACCURATE  COPYREADER. 
Extensive  experience  on  dailies,  large,  I 
small.  Single,  college.  Willing  to  travel.  ! 
Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  TYPEWRITER,  WILL  TRAVEL 
Eager  to  call  Greeley  liar,  want  to 
go  Blast  to  find  paper  who  writes  true 
journalism  —  not  copy  around  ads. 
Calif  editor,  reporter,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  Grad,  award-winner.  Want 
something  permanent  in  metro,  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Box  853,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTilR,  32,  wants  opportunity, 
challenge  on  big  daily  in  West.  Has 
been  UPI  reporter,  wire  and  makeup 
editor,  copyreader,  GA  and  rewrite  on  i 
daily  150M.  Degree.  Ambitious.  Box 
871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  24.  married  — 
two  years’  college ;  two  years’  experi- 
'  ence  as  reporter,  editor  on  top  weekly; 
one  year  as  reporter  with  daily.  Seeks 
position  on  urban  Catholic  publication 
in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  841,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AWARD-WINNING 
PHOTOJOURNALIST.  27.  married, 
children.  B.A.  Communication  Arts. 
Signal  Corps  photo  officer.  Pictorial  ' 
Division,  F^.  Monmouth,  N.J.,  two  i 
I  years.  Five  years’  experience,  (two  i 
!  years’  20-M  metroi)olitan  daily).  Strong 
on  depth  feature-picture  story.  Move 
;  up  to  big  daily  or  magazine.  Top 
references.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  903.  | 

,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 

FOURTEEN  YEARS’  EXPBHtlENCE  j 
all  newsroom  iihases  is  yours  from 
small  daily  Managing  Editor  wanting 
,  to  move  up.  Special  attributes.  me<lium 
daily  city  e<litor.  Metro  experience,  i 
Prize-winner.  Missouri  grad.  Box  901, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  top  weekly.  24. 

:  married,  two  years’  college,  three  years’ 

'  experience,  including  work  on  dailies. 
Seeks  sports  writing-e<liting  position 
with  future.  Zone  2.  Box  921,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  31.  now  rewrite 
1  man  for  top  New  York  City  daily.  Box 
I  897,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

OFFSET-PRESSMAN,  Swiss,  married. 

1  year  in  U.S.A.  Wide  experience,  also 
in  color.  Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  MAN,  reliable;  3%  years’ 
Zone  2  offset  daily,  experienced  all 
phases  display  make-up  department, 
top  paste-up  artist.  Ready  to  advance. 
Make  offer  now,  near  future.  Zones  1. 
2,  3,  8  and  9.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

TTS  OPERATOR  —  450  accurate  lines 
per  hr.  Experienced  instructor,  news- 
paiier  and  magazine  work.  Box  926, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Chief  or  all-around 
exiierience  with  largest  syndicate.  Best 
reference.  Will  settle  anyplace.  GRF., 

1  P.  O.  Box  13883,  Station  "K,”  Atlanta, 
i  Ga. 

Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR— PR.  newspa¬ 
per  background.  Full  exiierience.  J- 
grad,  married.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

;  COLLEGE  PR  MAN.  ex-editor,  seeks 
growth  change  in  East.  Have  taught 
;  journalism,  set  up  news  and  sports  bu- 
I  reaus,  some  fund-raising.  Box  899,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  reponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  repliu 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 


Not  a  Strike,  But  a  Holdup 


No  matter  how  you  look  at  it 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  so-called  strike  agrainst 
newspapers  in  New  York  City 
is  a  holdup.  It  is  being  conducted 
to  satisfy  political  ambitions  of 
local  ITU  officers  w’ho  believe 
they  can  run  successfully  for 
national  office  if  they  obtain 
more  for  their  members  than 
the  two-year  $8  package  agreed 
to  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  $8  package  is  more  than 
liberal — $4.25  the  first  year  and 
$3.75  the  second — but  ITU  offi¬ 
cers  say  it  isn’t  enough. 

Figuring  only  the  11,100  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  New  York  papers 
w'ho  are  members  of  the  9 
unions  and  would  be  affected  by 
a  settlement  of  this  kind,  this 
package  means  a  $2,455,000  in¬ 
crease  in  payroll  cost  the  first 
year  plus  another  $2,100,000  the 
second  year  for  the  publishers 
affected  by  the  strike. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a 
wage  increase  usually  becomes 
standard  throughout  a  plant. 
There  are  in  excess  of  20,000 
employes  on  these  papers.  Such 
a  package  increase  for  everyone 
would  mean  an  additional  pay¬ 
roll  cost  eventually  of  $4,420,000 
the  first  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
annual  payroll  cost  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  for  those  20,- 
000  emploves  is  approximately 
$161,000,000. 

*  *  * 

Are  members  of  the  ITU,  and 
the  other  eight  unions  involved, 
so  underpaid  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  extra  consideration  in 
wages  and  benefits  at  this  time? 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  their 
earnings. 

According  to  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  figures,  the  average 
yearly  cost  per  employe  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  in  1961 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  cost  per  employe  in 
the  petroleum  indu.stry. 

For  New  York  papers  the 
figure  was  $7,923  and  for  the 
petroleum  and  coal  group  na¬ 
tionally  it  was  $9,976. 

The  new.spaper  g^roup  in  New 
York  exceeded  the  average  for 
“all  industry”  ($4,926)  and  was 
higher  than  the  averages  for 
these  10  groups  of  industries: 

Manufacturing  $6,081 :  food 
and  kindred  products  $5,513; 
tobacco  $4,644 ;  chemicals  $7,406: 
rubber  $6,371 ;  metals,  metal 
products  $6,692;  auto  and  auto 
equipment  $7,516;  transporta¬ 


tion  $6,319;  communications  $6,- 
573;  and  services  $3,309. 

These  figures  cover  total  cost 
of  an  employe  including  pensions 
and  other  benefits. 

Let’s  compare  the  New  York 
figures  with  the  city  at  large. 
According  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Labor  the  aver¬ 
age  employe  covered  under  un- 
emplojunent  compensation  in 
New  York  City  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  received 
$109.23  per  week  last  year  and 
the  average  employe  under  un¬ 
employment  compensation  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  New 
York  City  received  $133.12  per 
W'eek.  That  is  about  22%  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  city  as 
a  whole. 

«  *  * 

Look  at  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  members  of  the 
nine  craft  unions,  including  the 
ITU,  on  the  New  York  papers. 
The  weekly  paycheck  of  a 
printer  (ITU)  in  1962  has  been 
$141  which  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  electricians  ($145.90) 
and  the  photo-engravers 
($149.75). 

And  those  averages  are  fig¬ 
ured  without  extras  or  overtime. 
In  nine  months  New  York 
printers  worked  approximately 
175,000  hours  of  overtime  which 
raises  the  weekly  average  earn¬ 
ings  considerably. 

On  a  straight  time  basis,  not 
including  overtime  or  the  cost 
of  any  benefits  the  weekly  pay  of 
a  driver  for  New  York  news¬ 
papers  during  1962  has  been 
$115.12;  an  electrician  $145.90; 
a  machinist  $132.50;  a  mailer 
$121.45;  a  paper  handler 
$109.60 ;  photo-engraver  $149.75 ; 
pressman  $132.05;  stereotyper 
$136.20;  and  a  typo  $141.00. 

Add  to  these  items  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  employer  of 
payments  for  pension  funds  and 
other  benefits  which  add  up 
weekly  to  the  following:  Drivers 
$8.65;  electricians  $5.75;  ma¬ 
chinists  $5.25;  mailers  $4.75; 
paper  handlers  $9.50;  photo¬ 
engravers  $4.80;  pressmen 
$10.10;  stereotypers  $3.00;  and 
typos  $6.75. 

During  1962  the  average 
weekly  wage  paid  to  11,000 
craft  workers  on  New  York 
papers  was  $128.26  (without 
benefits)  and  the  average  paid 
per  employe  including  benefits 
was  $135.68. 

In  other  words,  for  every 
craft  employe  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis  the  New  York  newspaper 


employer  has  been  paying  an 
average  of  $7.42  for  the  “extras.” 
*  *  * 

One  more  comparison  for  five 
of  these  craft  unions  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  as  well  as  to  other 
publishers. 

Since  1945  up  until  1962  the 
hourly  wage  (exclusive  of  bene¬ 
fits)  of  an  ITU  member  on  a 
New  York  City  newspaper  has 
increased  115%  while  weekly 
hours  have  been  reduced  by  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 

For  pressmen  in  the  same 
period  the  hourly  wage  has  gone 
up  127%  while  hours  have  been 
reduced  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


For  stereotypers  the  houriv 
wage  has  increased  127%  while 
the  hours  have  remained  tliel 
same. 

For  photo-engravers  the 
hourly  wage  has  gone*  up  112^^, 
and  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
by  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

For  mailers  the  hourly  wap 
has  increased  152%  while  the 
hours  have  remained  the  same. 

It  is  at  this  point,  when  unioi 
negotiators  flaunt  an  offer  that 
is  going  to  mean  an  additional 
cost  of  $2%  million  pt'r  year  to 
employers  and  make  demand; 
that  would  mean  six  times  that 
amount,  that  publishers  being 
to  wonder  “how  high  is  up.” 


George  E.  Sokolsky  Dies; 
His  Last  Words  On  Bigotrj 


George  E.  Sokolsky,  69,  news¬ 
paper  columnist  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  school,  died  Dec.  13  in  his 
sleep  of  a  heart  attack  in  his 
home  at  300  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  He  was  also 
suffering  from  cancer  and  dia¬ 
betes. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  331 
newspapers  were  publi.shing  his 
column  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  was  actually  of 
Polish  extraction  and  was  bom 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.  His  father  was 
a  rabbi.  After  studying  at 
Columbia  University  Mr.  Sokol¬ 
sky  went  to  Russia  in  1918  as  a 
new'spaperman  and  edited  the 
Riimian  Daily  News,  English- 
language  paper.  He  came  to 
know  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  and  found  them,  as  he 
later  recalled,  “tyrants  who  did 
not  believe  in  liberty.” 

After  a  few  years  in  Lenin¬ 
grad  he  moved  across  Siberia  to 
Peiping  and  there  engaged 
again  in  journalistic  pursuits 
but  also,  as  a  sideline,  served  as 
consultant  to  business  men,  both 
Chinese  and  American. 

He  married  a  Chinese  girl  and 
they  returned  to  the  U.S.  After 
her  death  several  years  ago  he 
re-married.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sons,  Eric,  a  writer 
in  California;  and  George  Jr., 
who  lives  in  Switzerland;  and  a 
daughter,  Dorothy. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Sokolsky 
wrote  his  daily  commentarj'  for 
the  New  York  Sun.  He  moved 
over  to  the  Journal- American 
when  the  Sun  was  sold  to  the 
World-Telegram  in  1950. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians,  a  group  of  veteran 
New  York  newspapermen,  and 
he  personally  dispensed  its  loans 
and  charity  to  fellow  workers 
who  needed  aid.  A  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  Wednesday  he 
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received  a  call  from  a  friend  to 
help  someone  in  need  because  of 
the  newspaper  strike. 

The  noted  columnist  ofter. 
joked  about  how  he  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  stump  orator  at  the  age  of 
10,  urging  election  of  Republicar 
candidates  in  A1  Smith’s  old 
bailiwick  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York. 

In  his  most  recent  public 
appearance  at  a  Westchester 
school,  Mr.  Sokolsky  said  he  wa; 
ready  to  apologize  to  Adla:  i 
Stevenson  for  having  writter 
some  time  ago  that  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  was  not  doing  a  good  job  at 
the  United  Nations. 

During  the  recent  columns  he 
has  been  reminiscing  about  hi; 
early  days  in  Russia  and  Qiina 
He  turned  in  his  last  coluim. 
Dec.  11  for  publication  Dec.  15 
It  was  about  the  controversy 
over  religious  observances  in 
public  schools, 

“Why  children  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  joy  only  a  bigot  car 
understand,”  were  the  la® 
words. 

• 

Mrs.  Roy  Lotspeich 
Dies  in  Knoxville 

Knoxvilix,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  board 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  died  Dec.  M 
at  the  age  of  76.  She  was  widely 
known  as  a  community  8^ 
civic  leader. 

Mrs.  Lotspeich  had  served 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal  from  1951,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  L®*' 
October  she  became  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Roy  N.  Lotspeich 
Publishing  Co.,  corporate  owner 
of  the  newspaper. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charl« 
H.  Smith  Jr.,  is  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  Lotspeich  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  general  manager 
of  the  Journal. 
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How  do  you  "wire”  a  state  for  education? 


‘*By  using  closed  circuit  television  installed  by  Bell  Telephone,  we  can  put 

three  channels  of  instruction  into  every  high  school  in  South  Carolina  .  .  . 

at  a  cost  of  only  ^12.67  per  pupil  per  year/^  -R.  Lynn  Kalmbach,  General  Manager 

South  Carolina  Educational  Television  Center 


In  Pi.i').  South  Carolina  edin  ators  were  planning  a  state¬ 
wide  classroom  television  system  to  raise  the  level  of  in- 
sfriH  lion  in  every  school  in  the  state. 

Rut  which  kind  of  transmission  would  provide  a  more 
reliahic  signal  and  reach  more  students  with  more  courses 
at  less  (ost  — broadcast  or  closed  circuit? 

Four  broadcast  channels  had  been  set  aside  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  South  Carolina  by  the  Federal  Com- 
municalions  Commission.  Together  these  stations  would 
cover  only  one  third  of  the  state.  And  each  one  would 
provide  only  one  channel  of  instruction  to  schools  within 
reach  .  [  its  signal. 

.1  ’os*>(I  circuit  system,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  de- 
siiinet,  .'<)  eonneet  every  school  in  the  state  by  cable  or 
microti ‘■••e  facilities.  And,  most  important,  each  school 
ran  r<  re  more  than  one  channel  of  televised  instruction 
at  the  rne  time. 

i  Carolina  authorities  turned  to  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  d  Telegraph  Company  and  Independent  Telephone 
(.onij  (>s  for  estimates  on  cost.  Drawing  on  Bell  System 


exjjerience  in  commercial  network  transmission  and  the 
h^TV  experiment  in  Hagerstown.  Maryland,  telephone  com¬ 
pany  engineers  were  able  to  propose  a  network  that  would 
transmit  three  channels  of  instruction  in  36  subjects  daily 
to  all  high  schools  in  the  state. 

And  at  a  cost  of  only  $12.67  per  pupil  including'  pro¬ 
duction  and  transmission ! 

Leasing  transmission  facilities  and  service  from  the 
telephone  company  rather  than  having  the  state  purchase, 
install  and  maintain  its  own  equipment  would  also  reduce 
the  capital  funds  needed. 

This  closed  circuit  television  network  is  now’  serving 
140  schools  in  all  46  counties  in  the  state.  Eventually,  it 
will  cover  all  413  high  schools  and  1200  elementary  schools 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  same  engineering  and  technical  know-how  which 
helped  pioneer  this  first  state-wide,  closed  circuit  ETV  net¬ 
work  is  available  through  each  of  the  Bell  System  Asswi- 
ated  Companies  to  help  communities  of  every  size  install 
low-cost,  reliable  classroom  television. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


“George  Baldwin— You  can  set  your  watch  by  him  . . 


The  dictionary  defines  chronometer  as  “a  timepiece,  esp.  one  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  time  with  great  accuracy.”  If  you  require  some¬ 
thing  more  dependable  than  a  chronometer,  take  George  Baldwin. 
You  can  set  your  watch  by  him. 


George  is  managing  editor  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune.  He  is 
regarded  by  both  his  staff  and  newsmen  throughout  New  Mexico 
as  the  solid  newspaperman. 


Although  he  has  been  Tribune  city  editor,  then  man 
editor,  for  21  years,  George  is  still  a  reporter  at  heart.  He’dlii»i 
to  leave  his  desk  and  go  out  on  a  story.  Often  he  will  write  th 
story  anyway,  taking  it  by  phone.  He  regards  this  as  recreai 
and  does  it  while  he  is  resting. 


When  George  takes  over  something,  it  gets  done.  He  is  a  keen 
judge  of  news  values.  He  is  utterly  objective.  He  believes  in 
putting  things  in  proper  perspective. 


George  has  twice  attended  national  political  convem 
while  on  vacation.  He  probably  filed  more  copy,  and  in  tk 
opinion  of  his  editor  and  Tribune  readers,  excellent  copy,  t®*! 
than  any  reporter  there  on  regular  assignment.  He  sent  so  muA 
from  Los  Angeles  in  1960  that  it  meant  getting  up  early  tor* 
it  rolling  before  the  wire  became  congested. 


George  gets  out  the  paper  without  tossing  his  weight  around. 
On  rare  occasions  he  can  play  the  role  of  master  sergeant  to  get 
necessary  results. 


The  biggest  problem  about  George  Baldwin,  52,  is 
him  to  relax.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  him  with  anyone.  The 
is  only  one  like  him. 
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